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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



More than a quarter of a century has passed since the 
author, as an aid to his own memory, at the beginning of 
his official career, commenced the preparation of the list of 
oriental terms which afterwards, at the suggestion of others, 
developed into the first unpretending edition of this work. 

A few months ago it was mentioned to him by the prin- 
ter, that though the book had long been out of print, it 
was still often asked for. Hence it occurred to the author, 
now that his official career is drawing to a close, to pass a 
revised version through the press, enlarged by the many 
additions which time and opportunity have placed at his 
disposal, and which it is hoped, will make this book not less 
acceptable than its predecessor proved to be. 

It may here be mentioned that in no sense does this 
work aspire to the dignity of being considered a Diction- 
ary. Of these Forbes and Fallon and Durgd Farsb^d have 
given us ample store. But there are things in this little 
book, culled from many different sources, which should be 
within easy reach of the official student, as well as the non- 
official enquirer, but which are not to be found in Forbes, 
or Fallon or Durg^ Parshdd ; and a desire to supply this 
requirement, more especially with reference to that portion 
of the alphabet which was not completed in Sir Henry 
Elliott's unique Supplemental Glossary, to which he is in- 
debted for much information in the earlier portion of this 
volume, is the author's justification for troubling the world 
with the present more matured edition of the labors of his 
official youth. 

PATRICK CARNEGY, 

Commissioner of Rai Bareli, 
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A. 



KBy s. water: — ijdri or — irawdn^ running water: — i shor^ 
salt water, sea : — o hawd, climate. 

KBKD, s, abode, residence ; cultivated, flourishing, popu- 
lous (also dbddan): dhdddni prosperity, population (also 
dhddiy but this word is more generally used for the village 
proper, the inhabited place): — bdshi^ the assessment on 
land brought into cultivation for the first time : — kdr^ a 
reclaimer of waste land ; haqq dbddkdriy the right of such 
an one. 

KRKYy a. ancestral^ paternal (from dbd^ fathers). 

ABAS, a. vain, absurd, profitless. 

ABHAM, 8, uncertainty. 

ABI, a. irrigated land, particularly land irrigated from 
tanks, //%(& or streams, as distinguished from chdhi (q. v.). 

ABU (or nirbij), s. grain that does not germinate. 

ABKAB, s. a distiller of country spirits. Abkdri the Gov- 
ernment excise system. Under native rule the dbkdri 
was included as an item of sdyar in the revenue engage- 
ments of the proprietor of every estate, and he made his 
own arrangements with the dbkdrs resident thereon. 
Under this system there were one or more distilleries in 
almost every village of wonderfully simple construction, 
consisting of an oven or (chulhd) and reservoir {garhd). 
In the latter were placed earthen vessels (kunddy) into 
which was poured the material to be prepared by means 
of a wooden ladel (called laukiy dutdy poinds putdri or 
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karchhd). The liquors made were named rdsi or 4th 
quality, which sold at 3^ dnda a ghard. Tharrd or 3rd, 
at 6^ dnds ; phul or 2nd, at 12 dnda ; and taphd or 1st 
quality which brought 12 dnds. Clay pot measures ran 
thus ; an adhelhd contained 4 chitdks^ a paisahd, 8 chitdks, 
a takhd 1 ser, and a ghardy was equal to 8 bottles. 

Under British rule the privilege of distilling used to be 
farmed out according to parganas, tahsils or districts, and 
the lessee made his own arrangements with local distil- 
lers. In 1860 the Sat/^r Distillery system was introduced 
into Oudh distilling was confined to enclosures under 
Government supervision ; whole-sale and retail vendors 
were eventually licensed, who paid a still-head duty on 
all spirit removed under a system of passes, and the pri- 
mitive utensils of the native rule gave place to masonry 
tanks, (hauz,) copper caldrons (degs), and wooden beer 
barrels {pipd). The kinds of spirits now distilled are phuly 
dodtashd and rdsu Spirit is called ekbdra or dodiashd 
according as it passes once or twice through the still. 
The issue of spirits is confined to nothing over proof or 
below 30 degrees under proof, the duty being one rupee 
per gallon on spirit of a strength exceeding 25 degrees 
under proof, and 12 dnds on spirit 25 to 30 degrees under 
proof. 

While under fermentation in barrels the stuflF is called 
pds, Mahud ferments in 8 or 9 days in winter, and 
5 or 6 in summer. Giir takes 15 days or 8 days as the 
case may be. A man of mahud yields 4 gallons in sum- 
mer and 5 in winter, of a liquor between twenty-five 
and 30 degrees. A man of gur in the same way will 
yield 4 and 3 gallons according to season. — 4 gallons of 
that strength of mahud liquor can be made for Be. 1-13, 
and from gur for Es. 5-8, the difference of price being in 
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the raw material only. In most parts of E. Oudh 
spirit is chiefly made from maJiud. The above account 
removes the false impression that the British system has 
encouraged inebriety, for it shows that distilleries were 
much more common, and the liquor sold was much cheap- 
er, during native rule than now. 

ABNOSHI, 8, used of a well from which drinking water is 
drawn, as distinguished from one for dbpdshi (q. v.). 

ABPASHr, 8. irrigation of fields. Irrigation is extensive- 
ly carried on all over Upper India from wells, both bricked 
and unbricked, as well as from jhtls^ ponds and excavated 
tanks. Some of the rivulets or rain streams are also 
utilized by damming the current. Where the banks of 
the stream are sufficiently low, the water is baled out 
with the dugld or bamboo basket swung on double ropes, 
and worked by a couple of men. Four men are told off 
to each dugld, and each couple works for about half an 
hour, and is then relieved. A day's work continues for 
14 or IS hours out of the 24, and thus each man has 
more than 7 hours of it. Where the banks of the stream 
are too high for the dugld, a convenient spot is selected 
and the well apparatus of the mot or pur (leathern bucket 
and pulley) is brought into play. Irrigation from j'hils^ 
ponds and tanks is carried on by means of the dugld, or 
the dauH ; the latter is a smaller and lighter basket than 
the dugld, and is preferred to the latter where the water 
is deep, and consequently the labour of lifting is greater. 
Where the water is some little distance from the cultiva- 
tion and the difference of level considerable, a succession 
of two and three duglds or daurts may be seen working 
simultaniously at successive points. These points are 
called riks, and the water is collected in more or less 
deep pools at each of them. This system of irrigation is 
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frequently carried on on co-operative principles. The 
members combine to work together by gangs until the 
lands of the whole have been watered. This is in practice 
found to be more economical than the independent hiring 
of laborers. In the latter case the daily wage consists 
generally of three sers of some one of the inferior food 
grains. 

Water is lifted out of wells by means of the mot or 
puvy a flexible leathern bucket containing from 2| to 12| 
gallons, which is attached by a strong rope to a pulley. 
In masonry wells the number of Idas or runs which can 
be worked at one and the same time, varies from 4 to 20. 
The average number may be set down at 8. As regards 
unbrioked or kachchd wells, more than 2 Idos are sel- 
dom worked. These Idos are worked by men or women, 
bullocks and buffaloes. The latter are however compara- 
tively rare ; bullocks are preferred and may be said to be 
the rule. Where men and women are employed, six 
persons are told off to one Ido^ twelve to two ldo8 and so 
on. These are exclusive of two persons, one of whom 
directs the course of the water in the field, and the other 
receives and empties the bucket on its arrival at the 
mouth of the well. A third man is necessary where 
bullocks are used, to drive them. Human labor irrigates 
more quickly than bullocks, but is obviously more expen- 
sive, and is only had recourse to, when the cultivator 
has no cattle or wishes to work more Idos than he has 
cattle for. The rate of remuneration in such cases is 
a daily dole of a kachchd panseri (equivalent to 1 ser li 
chks,) of some coarse grain such as barley, judir or bdjrd. 
During the irrigating season the same set of men or 
women will work from early morning before sunrise, to 
night fall for this pittance. The wage of a worker at the 
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dtigld or dauri is higher, and is generally a kachchd pan* 
sen and a half, (2 sers 8 chks.) as the labor is far more 
severe. 

The area of land which on an average may be irrigated 
in one day by either of the methods above described, varies 
inversely according to the distance from the water supply. 
It may be generally assumed that about 2 standard bigahs 
can be irrigated in one day by one relief of 2 men working 
one dttgld or daurL More than one relief to the dugld is 
the exception. Where two reliefs are available and the 
distance from the water moderate, from 2^ to 2f can be 
supplied in a day. These results are of course aflFected in 
a diminishing ratio by the number of riks. One Ido of a 
masonry well when worked by human labor, irrigates on 
an average 6 biswds standard measjure. When bullocks 
are attached the average is about 3J biswds. In the case 
of kachchd wells these results may be slightly modified, 
there is however very little actual difference. The quali- 
ty of the soil affects the irrigated area in proportion to its 
absorbent properties. A larger surface of matiydr land 
can be irrigated in a day than of domat, and similarly a 
larger amount of domai than of bhuvy see beri and dheklL 

ABWAB, s, (pi. of bdby a door ; chapter) cesses, imposts : 
— bejd, illegal cesses : — ndjdiz, unauthorised cesses : — sflf- 
mtnddri, cesses levied by the zammddr. 

ACHAEAN, s. usage, custom. 

ACIIHI7TA, a, intangible ; unavoidable. 

ADA, s. payment ; — i md/guzdriy payment of government 
revenue ; — i shahddat, the act of giving evidence ; — i zar 
i digriy satisfaction of a judgment debt ; — karndy to pay ; 
— bebdq kartid, to pay up in full ; — bandiy the fixing a 
period for the performance of a contract or payment of 
instalments. 
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ADAB, 8, good breeding, politeness ; generally used in pi. 
dddb, e.g. dddb qrz (so. kartd huu)^ a form of respectful 
salutation. 

ADAL, s, justice, equity; — pandh^ protector of justice. 

ADALAT, 8. a court of justice; — bddshdhi^ the king's court; 
— diwdni, a civil court ; —faujddri, a criminal court ; 
— hhafifa^ a small cause court ; — mdl^ a revenue court ; 
— mdtahat or tdhi^ a subordinate court; — mukhtdr, a 
court of competent jurisdiction ; — murd/q i uld, a court 
of first instance ; — murd/q i sdni^ a court of appeal. 

ADAM, s. privation, non-existence; — hdziri^ default in ap- 
pearing ; — pairatci, default of prosecution ; — sabuti or — i 
sabut, want of proof. 

AD AT, 8. custom, usage, habit ; jurm dmm khaldiq ki dddt 
par muassit\ an offence against public morals. 

ADHBATAI, s. division of the produce where grain rents 
obtain into two equal shares between landlord and te- 
nant. 

ADHELA, 8. half a pice, equal to 12J ddms or 4 dmnns. 

ADHELI, 8, a corn measure equal to half a chauthaiyd^ 
(q. V.) [Sagar] : small fractional divisions of land (Garh- 
wdl) : half a rupee. 

ADHELIA or adhid, 8. a proprietor of half a share. 

ADHIAR, s. a man who passes half his time in one village 
and half in another, having establishments in each is said 
— karndf (in Eohilkhand, adhbdr), Adhidr differs from 
pdhikdsht, since in the latter the cultivator resides in his 
own village and merely cultivates in the other. 

ADHIARr, «. a half share. 

ADHIKARI, 8. proprietor, holder of a right or privilege. . 

ADHKACHHA, s, a soil lying between the land named 
pahara and the tardi in the Saharanpur district. 
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ADHKAEf, s. an instalment of eight dnds in the rupee, 
either of revenue or of rent. 

AprU, s. property that cannot be given away. 

ADI7NIJIMNAM, s. a leasehold tenure under which arti- 
ficers and the like receive spots of ground instead of 
money payments for their work. 

AFIM, s. see a/yun. 

AFSAR, 8. corruption of officer. 

AFSHA, s. disclosure ; — i rdzy divulgement of secrets. 

AFYAT, s. safety ; — zdtt, personal safety. 

AFYTJN or afim, s. opium. The poppy from which it is 
obtained is termed post (q. v.). It requires very high cul- 
tivation and is largely grown by Kurmis^ Kdchhis^ and 
Murdos, who are the best native agriculturists. 

AFZITNI, 8. increase. 

AGAIA, 8, disease affecting rice, which dries up the plant. 

AGAR, 8, aloe-wood, lignum aloes (aquilaria agallocha, 
Eoxb.); it emits a pleasant odor when burnt and forms one 
of the chief ingredients of native pastilles. 

AGAR, 8. a salt pit ; the small compartment within it is 
called ahari ; — i, a manufacturer of salt. 

AGAUND, 8, the top of the sugar cane cut up for seed ; in 
distinction to bel kd Uj^ in which the whole cane is cut up 
into six or seven pieces. The division of the cane is much 
more minute in some places : pat^ comprises the leaves at 
the top ; ag^ agdo, agaurd^ agin and gaundi are the names 
given to a few inches below the pat ; kanchd, called also 
gull, palwd or phungi, consists of about a foot below the 
ag, and is chiefly used for seed ; the rest of the cane is 
called gdnde, gdndd or gannd : see ukh. 

AGATJR, s. an advance of rent paid by asdmts to the za^ 
minddr in Jeth and Asdrh, 

AGHANr, a, the produce of the month Aghan. 
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^ AGHAT, s. land held in perpetuity and inalienable. 
AQJJLy s. a small purple flower, growing in poor exhausted 
lands, and said to burn up other grass. It kills kodon^ 
judr and even sugar cane, but not tudr. 

AGOR or — id^ s. a man to keep watch over the crops (used 
chiefly in Benares, rarely in N. W.): — batat^ a division of 
the crop after harvest between native governments and 
their tenants. 

AGRAGHARA, s. rent-free villages held by Brdhmans. 

AGRAUHRI, see ajaurL 

AG WAR, 8, the portion of corn first [dge) taken from the 
heap and set aside, for village servants ; also, the perqui- 
sites of ploughmen in kind* It is fixed by village custom 
and is nearly universal. 

AGWASr, s. the body of the plough share. 

AHAD, 8, agreement, contract ; — ddr^ holder of a contract ; 
an officer of the Mogal government, who for a commission 
of 2 or 3 per cent engaged for the revenue of a district and 
made himself responsible for the balance : — ndma, docu- 
ment containing an agreement ; — shihii, breach of con- 
tract. 

AHAR or — «, s. a small pond, smaller than a pohhar and 
taldOy but larger than a talaiyd and maru^ (these two last 
words are generally used to the eastward). In the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, yoAfl^r is a large pond,yori a middling 
sized one, and let a small one or puddle. Thus let pdni 
barsd means *it has rained but little'. Higher proportions 
are indicated by kunr (a furrowfuU) or kidri bhar (to the 
extent of the bed of a garden), or ndkdtor (so much as to 
burst the embankment) pdni barsd, Taldo is in Delhi 
generally applied only to masonry-lined tanks. In the 
Doab and Rohilkhand the words more generally known 
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are sdgar^ taldoy pokhar, dabrd and liwdr^ talari and garhi' 
ydoT garheldy sdgar being the largest. Ahar is also a 
salt-pit, a trough for watering cattle, a drain. 

AHAEI, see dgar. 

AH IT A, 8. one set to watch ripe grain and prevent its re- 
moval before the demand is paid (more commonly called 
8hahna), 

AHKAM, «. (pi. oihukm)^ orders, rules ; — i majdrit/a, exist- 
ing rules. 

AIND A, s, future ; futurity ; in future. 

AZND AN, 8. a lawyer ; from dm law and ddnistany to know, 

AIWARA, s, a cowshed in the middle of SLjangal. 

AIZAN, ad. ditto. 

AJARA, 8, or ijdra, a sale of usufruct, a farm of land or 
revenue (one of the coercive processes for realising the 
land revenue). See Ndzim. 

AJAULI, 8. perquisite of the lower castes from the thresh- 
ing floor (Benares); derived from anjald or anjaliy i.e. as 
much as one can carry in the two hands joined. 

AJAURI, 8. (E. Oudh) or agrauhri advances, particularly 
to agricultural laborers. 

AJMT7D, s. parsley {apium imolucratum). 

AJWAIN, 8. a kind of lovage much used by horse-dealers 
{ligusticum ajawan^ Roxb.), aniseed. 

AK, 8. a sprout of sugar-cane. Also gigantic swallow- wort 
{asclepia8 gigantea), more commonly called maddr, which is 
a common shrub all over Upper India, and of high re- 
pute amongst native practitioners. 

AKAD, 8. contract, agreement ; — bandt, concluding of a 
contract ; — i bat, contract of sale ; — i tahririy written con- 
tract ; — i zabdni^ verbal contract. 

AKAIA, s, one of the sacks or baskets of a pannier. 

AEAN, see godhar. 
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KKKRj 8. jama or rent. 

AKASBEL, s. the air creeper (cuscuta reflexa ?). It has no 
roots or leaves, but grows luxuriantly on the tops of trees. 
Also called amar-hauridy or the undying creeper, under 
which name it is much used by natives to cure rheuma- 
tism, and in alchymy is considered very efficacious as a 
transmuter of metals. 

AKHA, 8. a pair of grain bags used as panniers. 

AKHAZ, 8. taking, seizing ; — e bejd^ illegal seizing, exac- 
tion. 

AKHBAR, 8. news-paper, pi. of khabar^ news, '^nawis news- 
writer. 

AKHEAJAT, see ikhrdjdL 

AKHTIJ, 8. the 18th day of Baisdkh on which cultivators 
generally adjust the obligations incurred to provide for 
the rabi crop. It is to the rabi what the diwdli is to the 
kharify the day appointed for settling the accounts of the 
past harvest. See bardbhdo. It is proper on the akhtij 
to commence the manufacture of agricultural implements 
and to feed Brdhmans as well as to eat new grain, which 
till then scrupulous men generally forbear doing. A 
plough is also slightly passed over the fields to secure 
good luck, but to sow seed on that day except on certain 
conditions, is unlucky. Ptis amdwas rnUl bin^ bin ruhin 
Akhtij y Srawan bihuni 8rdicani brithd na bowo btj. Throw 
not your seed in the fields when Srdwani (the last day of 
Sdwan) does not fall in Srawan (Capricorn) Akhtij (18th 
day of Baisdkh) in Rohani (Taurus), and Amdwas (15th 
day of Pus) in Mtil (Sagittarius). It will simply be wast- 
ing your grain, for these being unlucky days it will ne- 
ver germinate. 

AKOR, 8. a bribe ; the coaxing a cow or bujSalo, which has 
lost its calf to eat grain, (called in Benares tortd). Akor 
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or as it is sometimes pronounced kor is also applied to the 
food a laborer eats in the intervals of work in the open field. 

AKBA or anhiy s. a grass or vetch (vicia satwa)^ something 
like masAry and used as fodder. It grows in fields under 
spring crops, creeping round the stem of the young plant 
and checking its growth. 

KLj s. sometimes used in the N. W. for pana, a division 
of a village. The morinda citrifoUay the roots of which 
yield the permanent red dye used for khdr4d cotton cloth. 
It is a hardy plant rarely affected by drought, and not 
productive till the third year of its growth. It is culti- 
vated in many provinces. In the peninsula the best 
comes fipom Mysore. In the N. W. P. that of Hutta and 
Bundelcund are most prized, and the chief place of sale 
is Mus^nagar in the Doab. It is grown only in mdr and 
kdbar soils and when ripe is dug out of the ground with 
narrow pick axes, every care being taken to save from 
injury the small roots, the bark of which yields the most 
valuable portion of the dye. It is not an exhausting 
crop and is usually followed by grain. 

KJjKy s. (sometimes pronounced dl^ dhal^ dli or del)y wet, 
moist ; land saturated with water, especially rain water. 

ALABD, s. signature. 

ALA-HAZ-AL-QIYAS, ad, in the manner, likewise, simi- 
larly. 

ALAS, s. laziness, sloth, as in the proverb ; — dlm^ nind tea 
jamuhdiy ye tinon daridra ke bhdi, sloth, sleep and yawn- 
ing are the three brothers of poverty. 

ALAT} 8. tool, instrument ; — i kdshtkdriy implements of 
husbandry. 

ALI, 8, a land measure equal to 4 bisisy and of which 9 make 
a juldy (Garhwal and KumSon) . 

ALMABI, s. a chest of drawers, book-case, an almirah. 
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ALO, 5. a portion of unripe com (Benares.) 

ALTA, 8. more generally called mahawary balls of cotton 
impregnated with lac dye, manufactured in all larg« 
towns where jangal produce is obtainable. 

ALTAMGA, s. the royal signet ; imder the Mogal govern- 
ment a royal grant. Our government has raled that 
such a grant is rent-free in perpetuity, hereditary and 
transferable, though it is more than doubtful if such were 
originally the case. 

ALX7F, 8, thousands. 

AMAD, 8, arrival ; income ; — o raft^ intercourse, imports 
and exports. 

AMADAGI, 8. readiness, alertness ; — i 8harr o fa%&d^ in- 
tended breach of the peace. 

AMAL DASTAK, s. qmal sanad or gmal patta^ a deed ap- 
pointing an agent or granting authority to collect rents. 

AMAN, 8. low lands yielding one crop a year. 

AMANAT, 8. the office of an amin : — a deposit, a trust ; 
— diwdniy deposit in a civil case ; —faujddri^ deposit in a 
criminal case; — Mefe, special deposit; — mdly revenue 
deposit ; — men khiydnat^ breach of trust. 

AMANI, 8. land managed by a collector on the part of 
government, called also khdm or khds. 

AMARBAURrA, see dkds bel. 

AMBABSABI, 8. a house tax from which Brdhman8 and 
village officers are exempt. 

AMD AN, ad. wilfully, deliberately, purposely. 

AMDANI^ 8, imports, revenue, receipts ; the season in 
which merchandise arrives. 

AMEZISH, s. mixture, adulteration ; conspiracy. 

AMIL, 8. a ruler, officer, agent ; collector of revenue (see 
ndzim); — ni/dm, an officer who conducts sales. 

AMIN, 8. a trustee, curator ; a native surveyor ; in the days 
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of native rule in Oudh, an officer of justice presiding over 
a court of first instance, {murdfa i 4ld) for the hearing of 
cases in all departments that might be made over to him 
from the royal office. The appeal lay through the king's 
office to the mujtahid or high priest. Amine usually held 
their courts at Lucknow, but they frequently made local 
enquiries, and latterly there were amine in attendance at 
the head-quarters of the ndzim also. 

AMLAH, 8. ministerial officers, officials. 

AMLAK, 8. landed possessions, real property. 

AMM, a. common, general^ public, ordinary. The antonjrm 
of dmm is khde, 

AMNEK, 8, cultivators in. central Oudh who enjoy privi- 
leges as to rent by virtue of their caste, such as Brdhmane^ 
Chhattris and Kdyathe. In the same quarter cultivators 
of the proprietor's family are called hhaiydchdrd or bhaiyd^ 
while ordinary cultivators are termed raiyati. All three 
classes were pronounced by our Oudh laws to be devoid 
of rights, though they were favored by long prevailing 
custom (see kdr and kabzaddri). In E. Oudh and Azim- 
garh such high-caste cultivators are termed ashrdf, while 
the low-caste cultivators, such as Kurmis and Ahirs, are 
called arzaL 

ANA, 8. the sixteenth part of a rupee, used to express the 
fractional shares in a coparcenary estate (either zamindd- 
rt or j!?a^.^*fl^rfrf), the rupee being taken to represent the 
whole. The sub-divisions of the dnd are in this case as 
follows: 1 dnd=::l2 pdi ; I pdi=20 krdnt; 1 krdnt=9jau; 
ljau=\2 til. 

ANABHIP, 8. usufruct. 

ANAHAT, 8. a second deposit of any thing in trust. 

ANAJ, 8. grain, usually mispronounced ndj. 

ANANDI, 8. an inferior quality of transplanted rice. 
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ANARDANA, 8. a species of millet, so called from its re- 
semblance to the seed of the pomegranate. 

ANDHr, 8, a hurricane or storm. 

ANG-, 8, the demand of the land owner on each head of 
cattle for pasturage (Delhi). 

ANQAN or angndy 8. a court-yard, an enclosed area near 
a house. 

ANGAUNGA, s. perquisites from the threshing-floor to 
the Brdhman^ Purohity GurAy grazier and village god 
(Benares), In the N. W. the corresponding term is 
sidodt or thapa, and in Bundelcund anjali. From the 
time of distributing the angaungd to the time of weigh- 
ing, profound silence is observed and many ceremonies 
performed. 

ANGAUEIA, 8. a ploughman, allowing the use of a plough, 
instead of paying wages in money or kind (Benares) ; 
also called y^^ari (Bundelcund and Bohilkhand). 

ANGHRAr, 8. a tax formerly levied on cattle. 

ANGREZr, a. English ; in Oudb, the period since annexa- 
tion, as distinguished from nawdbi, that before annexation. 

ANGWARA, 8. the proprietor of a small portion of a vil- 
lage (E. Oudh and Benares). Also reciprocal assistance 
in tillage (Oudh), which is also called dangwdrUy harty har^ 
8ot or jita. 

ANJALA, 8. as much as can be held in the cavity formed 
by joining the two hands together in the shape of a bowl. 

ANJALr, 8, same as anjald, but chiefly current in Bundel- 
cund. Also a mode of salutation by carrying the hands 
in that form to the forehead, see angaungd. 

ANJAM, 8, end, termination ; — dend^ to perform a duty. 

ANJAN, a. ignorant, unwitting. 

AN J AN. s. a grass used largely as fodder. 

AN J ANA, 8. an inferior kind of rice. 
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ANK or dnky 8. figure ; unit ; number ; amount ; a share 
(central Doab) ; — bandi, an adjustment of rents asdmU 
wary by the mdlguzdr, at the close of each harvest ; — ddry 
a sharer in possession of land by inheritance, on which land 
the jama is equally distributed over each cultivated bigah. 

ANKBI, 8, a crooked fork. 

ANNAPRA8AN or pasant, 8. the ceremony of first feed- 
ing of children with grain, which usually takes place six 
months after birth. 

ANOLAy 8, (phyllanthu8 emblica)^ a kind of myrobalan. 
The fruit (known also as biji or dhdtri phal) is acid and 
used to cure cutaneous eruptions. The tree is worshipped 
by agriculturists on 11th of Phdgun (hence called dnola 
or aunla ekddasi. 

ANTARBED, s. the old name for the lower Doab, extend- 
ing jfrom about Etawah to Allahabad. Occasionally it is 
used to signify the whole Doab lying between the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna. 

ANUA, 8, the place where men stand who throw the dauri 
(q. V.) see also beri and boka. 

AOKAN, 8. straw and grain heaped up (Benares) see gautah. 

AOKHAL, 8. land reclaimed from waste and brought under 
cultivation. 

AOLI, 8. a mode of estimating by the ascertained produce 
of a biswa^ that of a bigah^ (E. Oudh). Halving the 
number of sers yielded by a bisica^ gives the produce in 
mans per bigah. Conversely, doubling the number of 
mans per bigah gives in sers the produce per bkwa. 

AORI, 8. the bank of the pond or rivulet down to the 
water's edge, applied generally to signify a piece of dry 
land left uncultivated. 

APIL, 8. appeal ; — awm, regular appeal ; — khas^ special 
appeal. 

AB, a. a ladle used in sugar factories (E. Oudh). A goad. 
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KBi, 8. abbreviation of arara (q. v.) [Benares]. 

AEABA, 8. a Turkish cart. 

ABAI, 8y a goad at the end of a whip. 

ARAND, s. the oastor-oil plant (palma ohristi). 

ABAQ, 8. juice ; hence our word arrack. 

ARAR, s, outsheds for cattle ; harvest-floor for mahud blos- 
soms (E. Oudh and Benares). 

ABAS* A, 8, also kardrd, steep bank of a river, pond or tank. 

ABABr, 8. the old established measurement of a field. A 
man says his ardri, is so much, say two bigah8 — and 
though modern measurement may rate it higher, he will 
not consent to any change (Benares). 

ABAZr, 8. land, pi. oiarz ; — dbddi or ha8git^ the village site 
which isunassessed ; — bdg.^ grove-lands (see hdg)\ — behan 
or behnaur^ seed beds, nurseries; — -jangal or uftdda^ 
waste lands; — hhaka^ revenue-paying lands; — mudfi^ 
revenue-free lands ; — mutndzq^ lands in dispute — -partij 
fallow lands ; — shdmildt^ lands held in common ; — sAor, 
salt lands ; — a{r, home lands (see 8ir). 

ABB, 8, a hundred kror8 or millions. 

ABB AB, 8. pi. of rab ; possessors, lords ; — i addlat, the 
officers of a court — i nishdty prostitutes ; ddroga i arbdb i 
ni8hdt superintendent of a Lock Hospital. 

ABDAWA, 8, ground meal. When made of equal portions 
of gram and barley, it forms almost universally in Upper 
India, the food of horses kept by Europeans. 

ABF, see urf. 

ABGH, 8. the ceremony of making a libation of water 
between the threshold and the spot where the first bun- 
dle of corn is deposited after being brought home from 
the threshing ground. Also the placing on the threshold, 
at seed time, a cake of cowdung formed into a cup, filling 
it with corn, and then pouring water upon it. 
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AEHAE, 8. a species of pulse {cytima cajau.) Often called 
tudr, though tudr is properly another and larger species. 
Arhar is used in the Isle of Prance as an intermediate 
crop with sugar-cane. Easily injured by fipost. 

ARHAT, s. a wheel for raising water used chiefly on the 
banks of the Jumna. 

ARHATIA, «. a client, broker, agent, dependant. 

ARHWAL, 8. a day-laborer (E. Oudh and Benares). 

ARIYAT, 5. borrowing anything which is itself to be re- 
turned, not its value, or a duplicate. 

AESATH, «. a monthly entry or abstract of several ac- 
counts, a monthly yamfl-M^rcA. 

AEWAN, «. (used in Eohilkhand and the Upper Do6b for 
newdriy the first cuttings of com, not taken to the thresh- 
ing floor, but brought home to be eaten by the family 
(every member of which tastes it seven times), and pre- 
sented to the Lares and Brdhmans, It is not cut with- 
out previously ascertaining the fortunate moment for 
commencing the harvest. In the kharif^ shdmdkh, in the 
rabi^ barley, is the grain used in the arwan. The season 
is of course one of festivity: phuld phuld ky{m phire ? ghar 
arwan dyd ; jhukdjhukd kyun phire ? piydda dyd^ (why so 
happy ? because the arwan has been brought home ; now 
why so downcast P because the tax-gatherer has come P) 
see dithwauy juri. Also called dadri^ awasiy kawal and 
kawdri, 

ABWr, 8. a species of arum^ an esculent root, also called 
kachdlu or ghiiydn. 

AEZAL^ 8. see amnek. 

ARZDASHT, 8. an address or memorial, so called &om its 
initial word. 

ARZr, a. accidental, casual, not inherent, temporary. 

ARZIDAWA, a. plaint. Jawdbdqwdy plea, reply. 
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AEZI-MARAMMAT, s. petition of amendment. 

AEZ-IBSAL, 8. the invoice accompanying money remit- 
tances. 

ASALTAN, ad. by personal appearance, in person. 

ASAMr, 8. a cultivator. There are in these provinces two 
classes, those who hold at fixed rates, and those who are 
tenants at will. The former cannot be ejected so long as 
they pay their rent, and meet their engagements, and 
their heirs are entitled to succeed them on the same terms. 
They have no proprietary right, such as planting a gar- 
den or locating a laborer, their simple right is to till or 
provide for tillage. The latter class have no right ex- 
tending beyond the term of their lease. The former are 
called chhaparbandy khudkdsht^ kadimiy mauriist, hakddr^ &c. 
all of which terms imply attachment to the soil and pre- 
scriptive right. Those who have no such right are called 
kachchd asdmta or pdhtkdsht. See under these words, and 
also kabzaddri, rqiyat'. and shihnL Cultivators are pro- 
perly classified as resident and non-resident. The great 
difference between them is that the former are certain, 
cultivating steadily on from one year to the other ; the 
latter are precarious, cultivating in a more or less loose 
manner, only when it suits them to do so, and taking but 
little trouble with their pdhtkdsht fields. 

An Oudh cultivator can till on the average about 2|j 
acres or say 4 btgahs of land per annum. His gross pro- 
duce will be about Rs. 20 and his rent about Rs. 8, leav- 
ing him Rs. 12 ; of the Ra. 8 rental, Rs. 4-8-0 will be 
revenue, leaving Rs. 3-8-0 as the landlord's share. 

ASAMIWAR, «. including all the names ; usually applied 
to statements, and to revenue settlements made with 
small proprietors in detail. 

ASARH, 8, name of the third Hmdu solar month (June, 
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July). The first month of the rainy season, and conse- 
quently of oultivation. There is an old proverb-: Asdrh 
ndndke, hdihi bdndhe ; Sdwan ndndhe ghord bdndhe ; Bhddon 
ndndhe kumhhi bdndhe ; begin in Asdrh, and you will 
become a proprietor of elephants ; wait a month, and 
instead of elephants you shall have horses ; wait two 
months and your family will become slaves.) 

ASARHI, s. in the N. W. (where it is frequently, cor- 
rupted into sddhi) used for the rabi harvest, while sdwani 
(a word not known to the eastward,) is used for the 
kharif h&TYeBt But in Benares and B. Oudh, asdrht sig- 
nifies the khartf and not the rabi harvest. 

ASAS-UL-BAIT, s. household furniture. 

ASHAEFr, «. a gold mohar. 

ASH JAR, 5. pi. of shajar, trees. 

ASHEAF, s. pi. of Sharif, noble. A priviledged class of 
cultivators in Bohilkhand, Oudh and Benares (see am' 
nek), 

A8HRAT, «. pi. of qshar, tens. 

ASH YA, «. pi. of shai, things, effects ; — i mankula moveable 
or personal property; — igxiir mankula, immoveable or real 

property. 

ASICHA, a. unirrigated. 

ASrL, s, amongst Mtisalmdns, a female servant. Often 
but improperly used for a female slave. 

ASL, s. origin, root, the principal of a debt. 

ASLr, a. original, radical ; — mauza, a registered village ; 
ddkhili is the term applied to hamlets included in the asli 
village. In the regular settlement the distinction has 
been abolished. 

ASON, 5. generally pronounced eson ; the current year. 

AST, s, the setting of the sun, the west. Ude ast tak 
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tumhdrd raj hOy may jour dominion extend from east to 

west (a form of benediction.) 
A8THAL, 8. a fixed residence, usually applied to the spot 

in whiah faqirs remain. 
ASTTTAN, 8. an abode, residence. 
ATA or afdrif s. an upper-roomed house, an upper story. 
ATARPAL, s. (more correctly antarpdl)^ land which has 

been once under cultivation and then abandoned (central 

and lower Doab). 
ATASHBAZ, s. a fire- work maker by profession, they are 

low caste Musalmdna ; — {, an exhibition of fire- works. 
ATASHZANI, s. striking fire ; arson. 
ATHAL, 8, lands farmed or rented. 
ATHMANA, 8, the west (Delhi), opposed to ugmana, the 

east. 
ATHMAS, 8. lands constantly ploughed from Asdrh to 

Mdgh for sugar-cane, (lit. eight times ploughed). 
ATHORI, 8. a string of 108 praying beads. 
ATHWARI, 8. the loan of a plough to sow with. 
ATIA, 8. a grant, an assignment ; — ddr^ a grantee, also 

dhalgrant ; — 8hdh{^ a royal grant. 
AUBASH, a. depraved, a vagrant. 
ATJOHH, 8. the root of the broad-leaved morinda. 
AUKAN, a. straw and grain heaped up. 
AUSAT, 8. average. 
AVER, 8. (more commonly aber) delay. 
AWA, 8. a furnace or potter's kiln. 
AWAr, 8, a pick-axe (E. Oudh) expected^ coming. 
AWABA, a. a vagabond, a wanderer. 
AWARIJA, 8. a diary, note-book, abstract account of col- 
lections, remittances, &c. ; — i jama kharchy a running 

accQimt of receipts and disbursements. 
AWARJA, s. a statement (not prescribed by our system) 
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showing every field held by each indiyidual separately, 

and the total of his tenure. 
AWASr, 8. a Benares word for dadrt (q. v.). 
AYAMMA, 8. a grant of land to religious persons at a small 

quit rent ; — ddr^ a holder of such land. 
AZMAISH, 8. proof, examination, in revenue matters, the 

estimate of the crop while in the field by an officer of 

government. 

B. 

BKAJTLKDy a. with sons^ with children ; when these words 
are inserted in a grant they are now generally declared 
to convey an hereditary title, without any restriction. In 
the same way it has been ruled that the similar expres- 
sion bdfarzanddn makes the property descendable to the 
heirs generaL Strictly speaking the expressions only 
create a joint interest with benefit of survivorship in the 
grantee and his children. 

BAB, 8. a door ; a chapter of a book ; subject, head, aSiGur, 
business ; plural abwdh^ (q. v.) 

BABAB, 8. see beb. 

BABT7, 8. formerly used only as a title of respect appb'ed 
to men of family or influence, particularly to the younger 
brothers or near relatives of rdjm. Now it is chiefly used 
to designate a native clerk who writes english. Female 
Bahudin. 

BABT7L or habur, 8. also called iiiar. The acacia arabica. 
Its wood is much used for agricultural instruments ; its 
bark (being a powerful astringent) is used by Chamdr8 tot 
tanning ; and it produces a valuable gum. Camels are 
fond of browsing it. 

BACHH, 8. a rate or contribution on personal cultivation 
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paid by the sharers in a bJiaiydchdrd estate, in discharge 
of their shares of the jamq^ or to make up any deficiency 
in the collections. In some estates the rate is according 
to biswdddri shares, in others according to the quantity of 
land cultivated by each sharer. See dhnrhdchh, 

BAOHHAUNTA, s. distribution of an aggregate sum on 
several individuals (see behri), [Upper Doab]. 

BAD, 5. remission of revenue on account of deficient pro- 
duce. 

BADAMr, «. a species of rice (see dhdn), 

BADAMLI, 5, misconduct, mal-administration. 

BADARRAU, s. a drain. 

BADBAOHA, s. a false or fraudulent hdchh or division 
(Delhi). 

BAD-DIYANATr, s, dishonesty. 

BADHIYA, 8, a disease affecting judt\ bdjrd, sugar-cane 
and maize, which prevents the head from shooting. 

BADI, s. the dark half of the month, from full to new 
moon. Evil, wickedness, badness. 

BADr, s. opponent, complainant. 

BADI-UL-NAZAE-MEN, a, prima facie, at first sight. 

BADMAASH, s, a notoriously bad character, a person of 
bad livelihood. 

BADNr, s. a contract in which the borrower gives a bond 
at high interest^ and in satisfaction of which he assigns 
his crops valued far below the market price. 

BADSHAHI, a. royal ; in revenue language generally 
applied to royal grants of rent-free land. Thus we say 
bddshdhi sanad, bddshdhi tenures, &c. 

BADWAZAI, «. profligacy. 

BAFARZANDAN, see bdauldd. 

BAG", 8. a grove, an orchard, a garden. In Oudh 10 per 
cent of the area under groves has been released from 
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assessment, as an encouragement to arboriculture. Ordi- 
narily 32 mango trees are planted to the acre. There are 
different tenures of groves, and different modes of assess- 
ing them. In Amballa they were assessed at 2 anas a 
tree. In Faizabad the tenures and assessments are as 
follows. There are four classes : I. those that belong to 
existing owners ; II. to the former owners who have been 
over-ridden ; III. to such subordinate owners as Shanka- 
lapddrs and Birtddrs ; IV. to rqiyata. The first of these 
are of course part and parcel of the owner's property ; the 
second and third classes pertain to subordinate tenures. 
In these three the existing right superior or subordinate 
as the case may be, extends to both the land and the 
trees. The fourth class has its origin in arrangements, 
almost always verbal, entered into by the proprietor or 
sub-proprietor with his cultivators. The rights of the 
latter in such groves extend to eating the fruit, gathering 
dry wood, and cutting down trees for home use in roof- 
ing a house, making farm implements and the like. The 
tenure ends when th^ cultivator leaves the village. Ordi- 
narily he cannot replace the trees without special permis- 
sion to that effect. The landlord usually takes no rent 
for grove lands, but he can claim fruit on festive occasions, 
and he can fell a tree if he requires it. As regards assess- 
ment the Faizabad groves have been treated thus : (1) 
when near towns where they yield as much by the sale 
of fruit as arable lands, they pay Rs. 2 revenue per acre ; 
(2) those at a greater distance but where the fruit can 
still be taken daily to market, pay E.e. 1 per acre ; (3) 
all other groves of which the fruit is usually home-con- 
sumed and not sold, have been assessed as culturable 
waste. It only remains to add that partly owing to the 
increased value of land, and partly to the decay of the 
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semi-religious feeling which formerly led to their planta- 
tion, groves appear to be diminishing in extent. In 
Ajodhya gardens have been divided into three classes, 
and assessed as follows. I. those gardens known to the 
natives as kauch bag,. These are orchards which are en* 
closed, irrigated and wellstocked with fruit trees. Build- 
ings are not usually attached to these orchards. They have 
been assessed as cultivated land. II. G-ardens commonly 
called bdg. sehan, which are usually attached to shrines 
and other buildings, and in which flowers as well as fruit 
are grown. These have been assessed at one third below 
the rates on ordinary cultivation. In these two classes 
ploughs are generally used in tilling. Class III. com- 
prises the small gardens attached to houses, &c., in 
which a few rose bushes or an orange tree or two have 
been planted, more for ornament than for use, and to 
which separate names are not generally attached. These 
have been released from assessment. 

BAGAIR, prep, without, except. 

BAQ-AR, 8. a hedge of thorns or twigs (Hoshangabad), 
called rindhnd^ in Benares and bar in the North West. 

BAGAR, 8. pasture ground (Bundelcund). Generally syn- 
onymous with banjar. 

BAG A EI, 8. a species of rice cultivated chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Benares. See dhdn. 

BAG A WAT, 8. mutiny, rebellion. 

BAGICHA or {bdg.chay) 8. a small bdg.y a garden. 

BAHA, 8. a water course (generally an artificial one, but in 
Delhi it is applied to a natural one ; while khal and khala 
which generally signify natural, are there applied to arti- 
ficial water courses), a tract made by cattle in the jangal; 
a path by which deer, &c., usually come to drink. 

BAHAL, 8. in the previous state or condition ; faisla bahdl^ 
judgment confirmed; --r-t, maintenance, restoration. 
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BAHATi, 8, cart of two bullocks generally used for the con- 
veyance of people. 

BAHAM or hdhamdigar^ ad. mutually. 

BAELA^, s. land prepared for cultivation, also fallow land 
&om bdhndy to plough. 

BAHANA, 8, pretence, pretext. 

BAHABA, 8, the man who stands at the well to upset the 
water from the charas (q. v.) [Delhi]. 

BAHAS, 8. argument, question, discussion ; — kdnuntj a 
question of law, — amar wdkiq^ of fact. 

BAHEBA, 8, the Beleric myrobalan (terminalia bellerica 
Roxh). 

BAHr, 8. an account book, register ; — khdtd^ the ledger 
(the day book is roz-ndmcha) ^ — -patwdri^ the paiwdrV 8 re- 
gister. 

BAHNA, e?. to plough. 

BAHORO, 8. the name given to the sloping path-way for 
bullocks drawing at a well, especially that by which 
the bullocks return towards the well. Principally used 
in the C. Doab, elsewhere pairi is the more^ general 
word. 

B AHRr, a. marine ; /avj — , the navy. 

BAHRUP, 8, a professional mimic. Their name is derived 
from the Skr. bahu^ many, and rup^ appearance, hence 
those who assume many guises are styled bahrupid8. 
They were formerly called kohldt. Although many of 
them are Musalmdns^ the greater portion still adhere to 
Hinduism. 

BAHT, 8. soil not requiring irrigation. 

BAI, s. a sale ; — bat, foreclosure ; — bilwafd, a conditional 
gale ; — bilwafdddr^ one who has possession and usufruct 
of a property on its conditional sale to him, the stipula- 
tion being that if a sum of money borrowed from him be 
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not repaid by a fixed period the sale shall become abso- 
lute ; — ddr^ a proprietor by purchase ; — Mmil, complete 
sale ; — middi^ conditional sale ; — rnSjdiz^ illegal sale ; 
— ndma^ a deed of sale ; — Sultdniy a sale under royal 
sanction. 

In regard to the theory held by some persons, that un- 
der native governments the State was the sole proprietor 
of the soil, it may be noticed that there is abundant evi- 
dence that this was not so in Oudh. It has been judici- 
ally determined in scores of instances that proprietary 
right in that Province was subject to transfer by sale both 
publicly, (under royal order, bat sultdni) and privately 
(under deed, hat ndma). Sales by royal order were only 
authorized in cases of extreme contumacy or criminality, 
and there was a regular prescribed procedure under which 
the local authorities {ndzlms and chakladdrs^ sent up their 
proposals for the final sanction of the king, through vari- 
ous State departments, by which they were systematically 
checked and passed. Private sales too, whether volunta- 
ry or made under improper official pressure, were fre* 
quent. A proof of this is found in the prevalence of the 
dihddri tenure (q. v,) in the Faizabad district, the main 
feature of which was the reservation of a portion of the 
land sold, either rent-free or on easy terms, for the main- 
tenance of the seller. As a rule, deeds of sale between 
private individuals were drawn up without much regard 
to form, but in the case of large estates a stereotyped pat- 
tern was mostly followed. In the majority of instances 
the terms are general, but in some, as for example those 
of the Mehdown^ property, the details are most minute. 
But notwithstanding these details, although the right to 
sir and sdyar^ (q. v.) and the right to engage were sold, 
the seller frequently continued in their enjoyment. 
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Whether under suoh circumstances these rights could be 

decreed against the Tallukdar, is a point which as far as 

the author is aware, has never been judicially determined. 
BAIANA, 8. earnest-money. 
BAIB, a. far off, at a distance (Bundelcund). 
BAIJILA, 8. a species of black pulse (B. Oudh). 
BAIKHAT, 8. sale (E. Oudh and Benares). 
BAIKUKH, 8. black mail ; a spot in a jangal to which 

cattle are sent out to graze. 
BAITH, £. value of government share of produce, the 

amount settled on the land. 
BAITHAK, 8. a seat, stool. 

BAIT-UL-MAL, s. property that lapses to the govern- 
ment by failure of heirs, an escheat. 
BAIWASTHA, s. an exposition of HindU law by a pandit; 

a similar exposition of Muhammadan law by a mufti^ is 

called a fatwd. 
"BKJ, 8. tribute ; a tax, or toll. Often written bdzh» 
BAJAE, ad. in the place of. 
BAJA-LANA, v. to carry into effect. 
BAJANTAEr, s. (or rather hdjantari mahdl,) an item of 

collection under the Muhammadan regime, derived &om 

musicians and dancing girls. 
BAJHWAT, 8. stalk without ear (E. Oudh). 
BAJrDAR, 8. an agricultural servant in Rohilkhand i he 

takes corn (bij) as his wage, while the mihddr receives his 

wage in money. 
BAJRA, s. a kind of millet everywhere cultivated in the 

N. W. P. and Oudh, but very sparingly to the east of 

Allahabad, {panicum-8picatum^ Moxb, ; holcu8 8picatu8y 

Linn). 
BAJRI, 8. a smaller species of millet than bdjrd which 

ripens a month before it. £djri also means the stalk of 
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the hSjrd used as fodder. It is used as suoh in both the 
green and dried state. 

BAK, 8. an estimate of the produce without measuring the 

field. 
B AK AND, 8. the proportion of two-fifths of the crop which 

is sometimes paid as rent by cultivators to zaminddr8. 

Also known ekspachdo or pachduli (i. e. two out of five). 
BAKAR, 8. amount fixed by the appraiser (see hdk). 
B AKABA, 8, intelligence forwarded by word of mouth, as 

when a sarbardh goes to arrange bearers for a ddk. 
BAKAYA, s. old balances of revenue or rent ; arrears. 
BAKEL, 8, twine made from the root of the dhdk tree (used 

chiefly in the eastern provinces not in the N. W. P.)* 
BAKHA, 8. grass kept for pasturage (Eohilkhand). 
BAKHAR, hdkhar or baihdri, s. a granary or store house ; 

an enclosure ; dwellings contained within an enclosure ; 

(in Delhi, cattle sheds). 

BAKHAR or bakhdr, s, a kind of plough, or rather bullock 
hoe in use in Bundelcund, Sagar and Malwa. 

BAKHRA, s. a share. 

BAKHRr, 8. a granary or store house, also a cottage. 
BAKHSHIAT, s. name of a former pargana of the Joun- 
pore Sarkdr, mentioned in Regulation II. of 1795. 

BAKHSHISH, 8. reward, gift, donation ; — ndma or bakksh 

ndma, deed of gift. 
BAKr, s. balance, arrear, remainder ; — dt, balances, — ddr, 

one against whom there is a balance, a revenue defaulter; 

— 'farzt, a nominal balance; — lagdn^ arrear of rent; 

— parnd, the falling due of an arrear. 
BAKKAL, s. a banyd or grain-seller. 

BAKLA, 8. a bean ; pot-herb ; the kidney bean {phaseolus 
vulgaris). 
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B AKOLr, $. name of a green caterpillar destructive of rich 

crops. 
B AKKI, 8, a cow five months gone with calf. Also, a small 

boffalo. 
BAL, s. an ear of com. 
BALA, 5. blight, a grub which eats the young wheat or 

barley when about six inches high (Benares), a young 

girl. 

BALADASTr, s. illegal collections. 

BALAHAR, s. a low caste village servant whose duty it 
is to carry messages, daks, &c., to wait on travellers and 
to guide them to the next village. They are paid in rent 
free lands, or in perquisites from the threshing floor. 

BALAI-TAPT, s. perquisites. 

BALA-KHANA, s. an upper story, hence our word bal- 
cony. 

BALBHOQ-, 8. taking possession by force of another's 
right. An early morning offering to Krishna, 

BALD, 8. bullocks, horned cattle. 

BALDIA or baldeo, s. a cow herd, a bullock driver. 

BALDIHAr, 8. compensation for pasture ground ; often 
pronounced bardihdz, see dug. 

BALIG, s. adult ; — i hasin^ adult by majority; — hiUqld^ 
maty adult by puberty; nd — a minor. 

BALKAT, 5. rent taken in advance (L. Doab, Bundelcund 
and Benares). Also the cutting of ears of corn without 
going through the usual process of reaping (called in Be- 
nares katdi) . Balkati, an old Muhammadan tax, demanded 
on commencement of reaping. 

BALKI, ad. yea, on the contrary. 

BALSUNDAE, s. mixed or sandy soil ; name of an inferi- 
or kind of soil in Azimgarh and Jounpore. 

B ALUA, 8, sandy ; light sandy soil, also called bhur. 
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BALI7BURD, s, a term applied to a tract of land left 
covered with a deposit of sand after an inundation ; an 
item of remission of revenue on this account. 

BALWA, s. riot ; rebellion. Unlawful assembly. 

BAMHNr, s. light red soil (E. Oudh). 

BAMIKDAR, ad. to the extent of. 

BAMITHA, 8. a term applied to ant hills in the L. Do- 
fib (called bdmbhi in the N. W. P. and bithuky in E. 
Oudh). 

BAMT7JIB, ad. by reason of, on account of, according to, 
oomformably to, by virtue of, in pursuance of, as per. 

B AMU KABILA, ad. against, face to face. 

BANAFSIHI, ad. ipso facto, by the fact itself. 

BANAM, prep, versus, against. 

BANAZAB, ad. with reference to, in advertence to, advert- 
ing to. 

BANBATTA, 8. rope makers who twist ropes and string 
for bedstead. 

BANBHANTA, s. the wild egg plant {Solanum Melongena). 

BANCHARr, 8. also called baro, a high jangal grass, the 
leaves of which are much like the ^i^ar. Wild elephants 
are very fond of it. 

BAND A, 8. a grain magazine above ground (Sagar). 

BANDA-SEWAK, s. a bondsman who agrees to serve his 
creditor till his debt is paid oflf. See Sanwak. 

BANDBEHRI, s. statement of the amount of each money 
instalment or share of a village. 

BANDH, 8. an embankment ; a mortgage. 

BAND HAN, s. raised earthen embankments for flooding 
lands, also called bandhid (see bandhwds)^ also a pen- 
sion. 

BAND HAN or bandh^r^ s. purchase of grain in advance of 
the harvest, (Sagar). 
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BAND-HI8AB, s. an abstract account. 

BANDHWAS, s. land embanked all round or in such man- 
ner as to retain the water. It is also generally applied 
to level ground ; uneven ground being called tagar, and 
when surrounded by embankments tagar bmdhid, (Jab- 
balpore). 

BANDLI, 8. a species of Kohilkhand rice called raimunid 
and tilok chandan. See dhdn. 

BANDOBAST, s. settlement ; the process by which govern- 
ment fixes its land-revenue and records existing rights 
and possession in land ; — i chandroza or sarsari, a tempo- 
rary or summary settlement ; — i istamrdri^ a permanent 
settlement. 

BANDPHANTAH, 5. a paper like the band-hehri which 
shows the liabilities of each sharer of a village. 

BANDRI, 8, a grass which is found in fields of rice and 
kodo. It grows to the height of about two feet and has 
an ear, but produces no grain. It is used as fodder for 
cattle. 

BANDTAL, s. damming a water course for the purpose of 
irrigation. 

BANGA, 8. the white kind of sarson (sinapis dichotoma 
Roxh,) It is also applied locally to well water slightly 
brakish, (0. Doab). 

BANGA, s. raw-cotton. 

BANGALIA, s. a species of rice cultivated in the eastern 
part of these provinces. 

BAN GAB., «. high ground or up lands ; name of a silicious 
soil dependent on irrigation. 

BANGARM AUA, s. the inhabitants of Bangarmau, a par^ 
gana in Unao, are so given to display beyond their means, 
that they have given rise to the following lines. Bdngar- 
maud aur Lakhnaudy Baithe chddar bickhdcy Je kare pagri 
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men nau man tilldy katidd binat jid jde^ (the men of Ban- 
garmau and Luoknow seat themselves on spread carpets^ 
and one with nine gold stripes in his turban will make 
his livelihood by picking up cowdung. 

BANGAUTHA, 5. cowdung found in the forests. See 
bankatidd, 

BANflKA, 8. an aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It 
is said to manufacture something like a boat from leaves, 
and to paddle itself along from plant to plant. It is 
harmless when the water is let out firom the field. It is 
also called katud (Benares). 

BANGKATAIYA, «. see bhatkataiyd sjidjawdsd. 

BANQKr, s. a species of rice cultivated in Benares, see 
dhdn. 

BANH, 8, the forearm, a guarantee, security, pledge : a sys- 
tem under which the superior Military officers attached 
to a Ndzim^s camp, used to pledge their honor for the 
safety of any important landowner, who took up his 
quarters in their lines, while his periodical revenue 
arrangements were being negotiated with the Ndzim. As 
a rule these pledges were honorably respected by all 
parties. The Military officer in the end was no loser by 
the transaction, as he usually received a percentage on 
the money value of the arrangement made. 

BANr, 8. name of a yellow earth with which potters some- 
times omameut their vessels. In parts of Bohilkhand 
and Oudh it is called kapsa. 

BANIHAR, 8, a ploughman or laborer, whose services are 
paid in banni or in kind (Benares). 

BAN JAR, 8. waste or newly broken up land. 

BANJH, a. barren ; also sometimes used for banjar. 

BANJIN, s. lands close by the village. Also, the name of 
a weed about three feet high, which springs up with kha- 
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rff crops, and is much sought after hjfaqirs who practise 

alohymy. 
BANK, 5. a bend in a river. 
BANKA, 8. a knife used for splitting bamboos. 
BANKANDA, s. cowdung found in ^jangal or forest and 

dried for fuel, also called hangauthd^ arni-kandd, and (in 

Delhi) rana-gosa. That collected at home is called upld or 
gohar, 

BANKAB, 8. spontaneous produce oi jangal or forest land, 
such as gums, brush- wood, honey, &c., also, revenue firom 
woods and forests. 

BANKAS, 8. a grass used in making ropes. 

BANKATTf, ». the right obtained by clearing jangal and 
bringing it into cultivation. 

BANKHARA, s. lands on which cotton has grown during 
the past season (C. Doab). Also, called baraundha (Eohil- 
khand and U. Doab) and mudi (Delhi). 

BANNI, s. a portion of grain given to a laborer for his ser- 
vices (Benares). 

BANOTSARG, s. the ceremony of marrying a newly plant- 
ed orchard to the neighbouring well. Without this it 
would be held improper to partake of the fruit, cf. bri* 
khotsarg, jalotsarg. 

BANS, s. lineage, race, family. 

BANSA, 5. a grass which grows in fields of rice and urd. 
It is given as fodder to cattle. 

BANSA, 8. the channel through which the seed descends in 
a drilling machine. In the N. W., it is generally fixed 
to the ordinary plough. In Delhi it is called orna. In 
Benares the entire drilling machine (called tar) is a sepa- 
rate instrument, and not attached to the plough. The 
mouth into which the seed is cast is called daura or mala 
in the east, and weira in the west, see haltaddi. 
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BANST, 8, a kind of wheat with blackish ears (Hoskang&Md]. 

BANSUBI, 8, A weed found in parts of the Doab near the 
Jumna, which is very injurious, and most difficult to era* 
dicate &om arable land. 

BANT, 8, a weight or measure. 

BANTNA, V. to divide. 

BAOLI, «. a large well ordinarily with steps leading down 
to the water. 

BAONI, 8, seed time (Bohilkhand, and Do6b), also called 
bdu:ag (Benares) or herd (Delhi). 

BAPANS, 8, father's share (Benares and E. Oudh). Bapau^ 
ti is more usual in N. W. and Bundelcund. 

BAR, 8. the Indian fig, or banian tree {fi€U8 Indica) also 
called hargat. 

BAR, 5. a fence, hedge, margin. 

BAR, «. onus, burden ; — harddr^ porter, carrier ; — barddriy 
carriage hire, cost of conveyance ; — i 8abtU, omi8 probandi^ 
burden of proof. 

BARA or 6ar, s. perquisite of the Ahir in milk, generally 
the milk of every eighth day (Rohilkhand). 

BARA, 8. land surrounding the village homestead, also 
called goind (XJ. Doab). The circle beyond the bdrd is called 
munda^ majhold or agld and the outer circle is called yaw^a/. 

BARABHAO, s. a kind of appraisement (literally, a high 
price). The term is used in distinction to the akhtij kd 
bhdo^ in which when money is borrowed by a cultivator, 
he agrees to repay it in corn, with the up^ or interest, at 
the price prevailing on the day of akhtij (q. v.). The grain 
merchant can scarcely ever lose under this engagement, 
as in consequence of the season of the year, the average 
necessarily ranges high. In borrowing money on bard^ 
bhdo, the cultivator agrees to repay it with interest at the 
highest rate of the whole season. Suppose a man at the 
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beginning of the Beoson, when wheat is selling at 20 sera 
the rupee, borrows 10 rupees, on bardbhdo, at the rate of 
5 sers up, and supposing corn subsequently at any time 
during the season to range up to 25 serSy he will have to 
pay IJ mam as interest, added to 6 J mam principal, in 
all 7| mam having borrowed only a few months previous 
what was equal to 5 mans, 

BAEAHr, 8, land. 

BAEAHI. s. a small species of sugar cane (S^gar, L. Dodb, 
and Bundelcund). 

BARAMBA, s. (literally fruit of mangoes), revenue derived 
from the lease of mango-groves. 

BAEANI, s, unirrigated land, land dependant on the seasons. 
Also a coat or cloak for keeping oflf rain (generally cor- 
rupted by European's into *brandy'). 

BAEAE, s. is an indefinite term for taxation, and is con- 
nected with the thing taxed, as halbardr, plough-tax; 
an apportionment of bhaiydchdrd kists according to the 
agreement of the village community. Generally any 
division ; bearing much the same meaning as bdchh, 

BAEAEr, s. a share holder paying his portion of the jama 
according to the bardr, 

BAEAT, s. a disease which affects rice crops, a leathern 
girth or large cable, especially one used for drawing 
water by a pur or large well bag. 

BAEATJNDHA, s. see bankhard, 

B AEAWAED, s. an estimate ; calculating ; casting up ; 
— tankhdh, pay abstract. 

BAEBAN, 8, a north wind. See dandwdrd, 
BABBAS, 8. strength, vigour ; bravery. 
BAEBASTr, 8, in shankalap and bM tenures, the annual 
revenue for his holding paid by the ahankalapddr or birtid 
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to his superior. Also, the balance of profit made over 
(after deducting his interest) by the mortgagee or biatciddr 
to the mortgagor (E. Oudh). 

BAEBATAI, 8. division of the crops by sheaves or shocks, 
before the com is trodden out, in Bohilkhand called bqfh-' 
batdi, 

BAEDA (or bardi), s. light stony soil (Sagar). 

BARD Aim, s, compensation for pasturage in kind. 

BAEEHTA, s. land of the third quality ; also a plot of 
ground on which sugar-cane has been lately grown 
(S^gar) see also bhatkataiyd. 

BAREJ or barejdy s. a betel garden. 

BARGAN, 8. partition, a share (Hoshangab6d). 

BARGAT, 8. see bar. 

BARBLA, 8. a water-course for irrigation. A field in which 
cows are fed, a rope or string, especially one by which a 
harrow is drawn, or one thrown over a cart to keep the 
load from falling. In parts of the C. and U. Doab it is 
applied to the land of a township which is farthest from 
the homestead, while bdrd is that nearest to the village, 
and manjhd between both. 

BARHAWAN, «. a round cake of cowdung placed on the 
top of a heap of corn to prevent the effects of an evil eye, 
and to make the com increase {bar he). The word is 
used chiefly to the east of Allahabad, chauk and chha- 
Mr being used to the westward. The following is a well 
known satirical couplet in ridicule of the practice : Jag 
baurdhd trishnd btbas bMt pvj bhau ten ; Barhe na barhe 
barhdwanjin kisdn rack den, (the world is mad, and for the 
sake of avarice will worship devils, and will still put on 
the barhdwany whether increase result from it or not). 

BARHI, s. interest paid in kind upon seed grain. 

BARHI, 8, profits (a corruption of barhotrt). 
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BARHTA, 8. name of a sugar mill-stone^ extracted from 
the Ghunar quarries. Name of a species of pulse (E. 
Oudh). A grain measure of one ser^ and in some places 
of li sers (Sagar). 

BARHNA, 8. the throwing in a few more bigahs into the 
holding of a cultivator^ without raising his rent, when he 
complained of the rent being too high. 

BARHOTEr, s. see barhu 

BARr, 8. a plot for sugar-cane or other garden produce, 
an enclosed piece of ground, a kitchen garden : also cot- 
ton. 

BAR!, a. acquitted, free. 

BARISH or barsat, 8. rain, the rainy season. The follow- 
ing couplet sets fourth the objects that are cheerfully or 
sorrowfully affected as the case may be, by the periodical 
rains. Meghy Medni, Bhains, Kisdn ; Mor^ Papihd^ Ghard 
Dhdn ; bdrhe Machhy Laid laptdn ; Das annand jo barse 
pdn; Chheri, Chhtpi, ZTnt^ Kumhdr; Ak, Jawdsd, GdrU 
wdn ; Bested, Bandar Bdni, Das nialtn jo barse pdnt. The 
cheerful ones are, frogs, the soil, buffaloes, the agricultu- 
rist, the peacock, all birds, horses, rice, fish and creepers. 
The cheerless ones are goats, cloth-stampers, camels, 
potters, AX: (the maddr or asciepias gigantea)y Jawdsd 
{Hedysarum alhagi)^ carters, prostitutes, monkeys and 
corn-dealers. 

BARIZ, 8, the page of an account book is divided into two 
equal parts called zillah ; each ziliah is divided into two 
rakdnas. The right hand zillah is called the hasho. The 
first right hand quarter (some say half) of the left zillah^ 
is appropriated to the bdnz, and the remaining portion is 
called the irdda. The bdriz contains the sum finally 
brought to account, after the necessary deductions have 
been made from the gross amount in the irdda and hasho. 
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BABKANDAZ, 8. a door keeper, watchman, guard, or 
escort. 

BARICHA8T-KARNA, v. to dismiss or remove from office, 
to close the proceedings of the co\irt for the day. 

BABKHTTjA.F, prep, at variance, on the contrary, opposed, 
against. 

BARKHUED ABi, s. happy ; male children are so called. 

BARKUI YAN, s. a kachchd well, L e. one without a cylin- 
der of masonry (E. Oudh). 

BARMHOTAR, 8. a free grant given to Brdhmans for reli- 
gious purposes. 

BARMHFT7JA, 9. land given to Hindu priests resumable 
at will. 

BARO, s. name of a high, jangal grass, (see banchari). 

BARONKHA, 8. a kind of sugar-cane with long thin 
joints. 

BARPA-KARNA, d. to excite. 

BARRA, 8. a rope ; especially that pulled on 14th of Kiidr 
Sudi, which day is known as bdntd chaudas. The rope 
which is made of the grass called ttiakra, is thicker than 
a man's arm, and that village party in whose quarter the 
rope is broken or by whom the rope is pulled out of the 
hands, of their antagonists, remain the champions during 
the ensuing year, and retain possession of the rope. The 
practice obtains chiefly in the east of the N. W.P., being 
unknown even by name, in the West. 

BARRAD, 8. a stony soil. 

BARRI FAUJ, s. the army, while bahrifaiij is the navy. 

BARROH, 8. a name given to the uplands in pargana Jd- 
nibrdst^ i. e. the right bank of the Jumna, zillah Etawah. 

BARSANA, V, to winnow grain, literally to cause to rain. 

BAR80DIA or barsdlld, 8. a servant engaged in cultivation 
who contracts for one year's service. 
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BAETAEAI, s. a zaminddri due, a tax leived on banid^s 
weights. 

BARTUSH, a. land sown with sugar-cane after a rice crop 
(Rohilkhand). 

BARWAEK, 8. a class of hereditary chaukiddrs introduced 
into the s. e. extremity of the Bhabar (q, v,) for the pur- 
pose of guarding and patrolling that inhospitable region. 
Nearer the hills in the same direction we have the Jutial 
who have been introduced into that tract for the same 
purpose. 

BASAUE, 8. see basicdn, 

BASEND, s. an edible root found in jhih. In Eohilkhand • 
the word means a khdk-rob or sweeper. 

BA8QIT, s, homestead, site of a village, residence, also 

called dbddi. 
BASIKAT, a. inhabited. 
BASIT, s. the head manager of a village, the same as mah- 

fon^ mahetyd or mukaddam. 

BASMATr, s. a. kind of dhdn grown in E. Oudh. The 
word is to be found in the following couplet. Bdsmati 
dhdnjogdrd; Bard ddmi jo parmit chhdrd ; TTnch kd bair 
nich ke khde ; ye chdroji gae dhnl bajde. It is neither 
usual to bury bdsmati, nor for gentlemen to break their 
word, nor to quarrel with superiors, nor to eisit with 
inferiors ; those who do so denounce themselves by beat 
of drum. 

BASTA, 5. a cloth in which papers are bound up. A bun- 
dle of papers. 

BASTOBAND, s. an agreement, settlement. The same as 
bandoha^t, 

BA8X7LA, s. an adze ; bastdi ; a small cutting instrument. 

BASWAUr (or basaur)^ s, a bamboo grove or clump. 

BAT, 6. a partition, division. 
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BATAr, 8, any share into which the crops may be divided 
on the Metayer system. The landlord's share may vary 
from one half to one sixth. There are two methods, (1) 
batdi kankut, or division by appraisement ; in this an esti- 
mate of the crop is made^ and then the share of grain (or 
more rarely its equivalent in money) is handed over ; (2) 
batdi khalidni or actual division on the threshing floor. 
Grain rents are a sure indication of agricultural back- 
wardness, and as population increases commutation to 
money rents rapidly follows. Division in Oudh takes 
place in the following proportions : (1) ddhi or nkfiy half 
to the landlord and half to the tenant ; (2) tihdi or tikar 
one third to the landlord and two to the tenant ; (3) 
chauthi, chaubara or chaukar^ one fourth to the landlord, 
and three to the tenant ; (4) panchara or panchMr^ one 
fifth to the landlord, and four to the tenant ; (5) chahara 
or chhakary one sixth to the landlord, and five to the te- 
nant. The last two proportions are exceedingly rare, 
and are confined to miserable land or to tracts subject to 
depredations from animals. Batdi noasia gives j^ to the 
landlord and ~ to the tenant, see hariydnic. The batdi 
is thus made. In batdi kankut^ the appraiser (kuniah), 
the patwdri and the tenant proceed to the ripe field, and 
together make an estimate of the probable produce per 
bigah. The patwdri then paces the field and calculates its 
area, the total produce, and the share of each party. If 
the tenant is satisfied with the result it only remains for 
him to hand over the landlord's share, when harvested 
and threshed; or the equivalent in money. With the 
stalks the landlord has nothing to do beyond getting a 
basket (khdnchi) of bhusd in rabi crops, and a head-load 
{bojh) of fodder in the kharif. Should the tenant not be 
satisfied, a watcher (shahna) is appointed, and the division 
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is transferred to the harvest fl<K)r. In batdt hhalidni the 
grain is oleaned and heaped up ready for weighing. 
Then the watoher, the patwdrt, the village weighman 
{taulS) and the tenant assemble. The last then takes 
from the heap (ris,) the perquisites {anjali^) of the village 
servants, who are known as parjdy which usually consist 
of as much grain as can be lifted at a time in the hollow 
of both hands joined, for each or some of the following : 

(1) the holi burner or dehwal, or domestic priest, prohit ; 

(2) the astrologer or pandit ; (3) the bhdt or family his- 
torian ; (4) ih^faqir or mendicant ; (5) the hhdr or black- 
smith ; (6) the barhai or carpenter ; (7) the ndu or barber ; 
(8) the dhobi or washerman ; (9) and lastly a double share 
for the tenant's own house, towards annual village cere- 
monies. The rest of the heap is then weighed out at 45 
^ers (sometimes more) to the ma% to allow for loss by 
drying, but the poor grain at the bottom of the heap 
{agwdr or iarwdh) and the light heads and sweepings of 
grain (katrah)^ are separately heaped up and are left to 
the tenant. From the weighed heap the landlord's share 
is next taken, then the costs {kharcha), and lastly the 
weighman's dues {tauldt)^ usually the grain in the scales, 
say 10 serSj plus i of a ser per man. What is left be- 
longs to the asdmi. The costs (kharcha) just mentioned 
are, in (1) batdi kankdty (a) the patwdri, half a ser per 
man ; {h) the chaukiddr, the same ; {c) village cesses (roads, 
&o.), the same; total 1| sers per man ; (2) in batdi khali" 
dni^ as in batdi kankM, with the addition of a «er for the 
watcher, making 2| sers per man. When the batdi is 
ddhi or nisfi the division results somewhat thus : — 
Through the landlord 5 If per cent, (his rent 46 per cent, 
village costs 6f); through the tenant 48J per cent, (his 
share* including sweepings, 44 per cent, village weigh- 
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man and perquisites, not all of which he need neoessarily 
give, 4 J per cent). 

High caste cultivators are generally allowed a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent, on account of the ploughman, or else 
the batdi is made on the next lower scale. In the Trans- 
Gogra districts the tirkut distribution usually implies 
right or favor. In W. Oudh the tirkut is by far the most 
common distribution. It is after the ddhi proportion has 
been reached that money rents are resorted to ; when this 
happens custom of course ends, and rents cease to be regu« 
lated with any direct reference to a share in the produce. 
Mr. Harington mentions that in Dariabad one-tenth 
from the whole produce is allowed in kankAt in favor of 
the cultivator, as charwa^ and one-twentieth &om the cul- 
tivator's half in favor of the landlord, as kharcha. The 
two items are therefore equal. In Faizabad charwa is 
used in the sense in which kur (q. v.) is used in Dariabad. 

Mr. Prinsep gives the following account of batdi kankut 
in the Panjab : — The produce of 10 fields is say 120 mansy 
the appraisement called nazaranddzt or kachcha kun would 
be fixed at 100 mans. From this a deduction called chot 
sewai is allowed, and on the remainder {pakkd kun)^ 
the Govt, share is taken either ^^ f , i or ^ as the case 
may be : — 

Gross produce say, mds. 120 

Kachcha kun^ „ 100 

Deduct sewaiy usually 20 per cent for 

agricultural expenses, , • „ 20 

Balance pakkd kun, .•..,.„ 80 

Deduct choty ® 6 per cent, „ 6 

Net produce,. „ 75 

Of this the Govt, share being usually ^ is, „ 37 20 
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Add lamharddri and for proprietor's bis* 
iffiy being a rent charge of 4 topd per 
man on the 75 mans net produce,. • . • nuk. 4 30 

Add also kharch tahsil ® 1 topd per man 
on the Govt, share of man^ . . .37-209 »» ^ 1^ 

Total taken from the cultivator, ,, 44 25 

Leaving to the cultivator, including 

cost of cultivation, „ 66 15 

In other words the proportion comes out thus : — ^Culti- 
vator's share, man 55-16; proprietor's share, i^wn 7-5; 
Govt, share, man 37-20, equal to i the net or ^ of the 
gross produce. The proportion enjoined by existing 
rules is that Govt, should not demand more than f of 
what may be expected to be the net produce, but this has 
been altered in the N. W. P. to half. Taking the same 
figures the account may be shown thus : — 

Gross produce, mds. 120 

Deduct expenses, mds. 20 

Chot, „ 5 

Proprietor's charge for rent,. ... „ 75 
Cost ofbullocks and farm servants, „ 30 

Total, 62 5 

Bfidance as net produce, mds. 57 35 

Deduct Govt, demand, not to exceed 

i or i of gross produce, , „ 28 37 

BATAB, 8. land in a state fit for the plough (Sagar). 

BA-TAUB, ad. after the mode, in the manner of, as. 

BATENTH, s. proprietor, or holder of a share (C. Doab). 
Also called bataniyd. 

BATES or batea, 8, a passage, a pathway. 

BATHAN, 8, pasture ground (E. Oudh). 

BATHIYA, s. see bitaurd. 

. 
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BATHUA, 8. a herb which springs up with rabi crops and 
in the neighbourhood of water. It is sometimes cooked 
as a potherb by the poorer classes {chenopodium album). 

BATIL-KA.ENA, v. to cancel, falsify, nullify, vitiate. 

BATIN, 8, a tract of land in Etawah lying between the 
river Jumna and the Qhar. 

BATNAN-BAD-BATNAN, ad. generation after genera- 
tion — words frequently inserted in grants, after the cor- 
responding expression of na^lan'bqd-naslan^ to signify that 
the tenure is heritable by lineal descendants in the male 
line. Under the present interpretation of the resumption 
laws the expression is construed to convey the right of 
perpetuity, without this restriction. 

BATOLAN or batoran, 8, gathering or collecting grain in 
one place at harvest time. 

BATT A, 5. diflference of exchange ; anything extra ; an 
extra allowance ; discount on uncurrent or short weight 
coins. 

BATX7Er, 8. a name given in Benares to chant or the small 
kind of chand (q. v.). 

BATWAR, s. a customs or police officer stationed on a 
road. A tax gatherer who collects taxes in kind. 

BATWARA, 8, partition, division. Technically the pro- 
cess by which an estate held by joint proprietors may in 
a greater or less degree be separated into various holdings 
or properties. Any registered joint proprietor may on 
application have his share of the common property 
made into a distinct estate, holding direct from Govt, 
under the process called — kdnAni or mukammily thereby 
finally severing the joint responsibility. But communi- 
ties often adopt private and incomplete partitions for 
individual convenience, under which the general respon- 
sibility is in no wise affected. Such partitions are known 
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as iakaim pattiddri^ taksim ndtamdm^ &o. The powers 
under Beg. YU of 1822 of Settlement officers and Reve- 
nue officers epecially empowered to carry out imperfect 
partitions, have not been repealed by Act XIX of 1863. 
It is these imperfect partitions, by which the estate 
assumes the form of a pattiddri nhahdl^ rather than com- 
plete partitions which ought to be encouraged. The 
reuniting of estates which were formerly parts of the same 
estate (a most desirable object), may be accomplished un- 
der § 48-'9 of Act XIX of 1863. Lands held in common 
by two or more separate mahdls should as laid down by 
Mr. Thomason, be invariably divided at settlement. 

BAU, «. the zamtnddr^s perquisite or fee whenever a daugh- 
ter of any cultivator in his village is married. Also 
called murasa and mandicach. 

BAUOHHAR, s. wind and driving rain. 

BAWADA, 8. a herb somewhat like turmeric. It springs 
up in the rains and is sometimes sown, as it is considered 
a specific in rheumatism. 

BAWAG, 8. seed-time (E. Oudh). See bdoni. 

BAWAJI7D, ad. notwithstanding. 

BAWAB, s. credit, faith, belief, confidence. 

BAWERA, 8. sowing. See bodrd and bodi. 

BAYA, 8. a person appointed in bdzdr8 to measure grain. 
The word is principally used in the L. Doab and Rohil- 
khand. 

BAYAr, 8. weighman's perquisite. 

BAZABITA, a. regular, according to rule. Bezdbita is just 
the reverse. 

BAZDAWA, «.• withdrawal of a suit by the plaintiff; Wa- 
ndma^ a deed of relinquishment ; bdz-purs^ investigation ; 
bdz-ydfiy resumption, resuming lands and re-allotting the 
jama. 
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BAZr, 8, wager. 

BAZr ZAMIN DAFTAR, s. a former office established in 
1782 before the Regulations, for the purpose of enquir- 
ing into improper alienation of lands. 

BEASL, a. groundless, frivolous, unfounded. 

£EB or bdbar^ s. a grass from which is made a twine much 
used for native beds. It is also used for thatching. 

BEBAK, a. without arrears, paid up in full. 

BECHIRAQ-, «. without a lamp : (a village) ruined beyond 
hope and without habitations. 

BED, 8. the act of calving ; also called bydn, 

BEDAKHLr, 8. ejectment, dispossession, ouster. 

BEGAR or began y 8. a person forced to work and carry 
burdens ; under native rule he got no pay. Now though 
he gets pay, yet if he is ordered to work by any public 
official, he is still generally called begdr. 

BEGUNAH, a, innocent, guiltless. 

BEHNAUR or bekan, s, a nursery for rice plants (E. Oudh 
and Benares). Panir is more commonly used in the 
N. W. and jayi in Bundelkhand. In Delhi plod is used 
for a nursery of any plant, in Oudh, zakhira. 

BEHRA, 8. grass kept for pasturage (Rohilkhand). 

BEHRI, s. a subscription; an assessment on a share. In- 
stalments paid by under tenants to the landlord. Distri- 
bution of an aggregate sum on several individuals. A 
monthly collection according to their respective circum- 
stances. Term given to a division of a bhaiydchdrd estate. 
The share or interest of one of the brotherhood in an 
estate. Behriddvy the holder of a behri or share. 

BEJA, a. improper, out of place, unreasonable ; — kurki 
illegal distraint or attachment ; muddkhalat bejdy criminal 
trespass. 

BEJHARA, s. a mixed crop, generally of gram and barley. 
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BEJ WAR, 8, a perquisite of the lower classes consisting of 
a portion of seedcom, which is brought away each day 
from the field (Eohilkhand). It is called bijdt in Delhi. 

BEKA8, 8. a kind of grass growing in low ground, which 
resembles the duty but its leaves and stem are larger. It 
is good fodder for homed cattle, but is reckoned injuri- 
ous to horses. It grows throughout the N. W. P. ; also 
helpless destitute. 

BEL, 8. the spot in which the receiving pans are placed 
when sugar is manufactured. In most places the pans 
are three iurah, chasni and phulMy of which the first is 
the biggest and the second (which is placed between the 
other two) the smallest. In Delhi bojh sometimes takes 
the place of the kurah, and kurahi of the chasniy the phAl^ 
M being frequently omitted especially of late years. Sdffr 
bel is applied to a line marked out on a road or garden 
indicating the direction of any proposed work. JBel is 
also the name of the thorny quince {Egle marmelos), 
and the single Arabian jasmine {Jasminum Zamhac), Also 
a creeper, a tendril, a pole for directing a boat ; a spade 
or hoe. 

BELAK, 8, a small mattock (q. v. hel^ helchak), 

BELBT7TA, «. a bush, shrub or creeper ; flowers (on cloth). 

BELCHAK or helcha^ 8. a small hoe or spade. Diminutive 
of hel, 

BELDAlR, 8, one who uses a hel^ a laborer. They are 
mostly of different inferior tribes, Kdchhis, Kurmn^ Cha- 
mdr8 &c. Dhdngars belong to this class, as do Baid8, al- 
though the latter mostly confine themselves to stone- cut- 
ting and mat making. 

BELKI, 8, a cattle grazier (Baitool). 

BEMAT7KA, a. out of place, unreasonable. 

BENAUDHA. or Bendwaty 8, the name of a tract of country 
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which inoludes the western part of Jonnp^r, Azimgftrh 
and Benares, and the southern part of Oudh. Indeed 
some authorities make it extend from Baiswara to Bijai- 
pur and from Q-orakhpur to Bhojpur. The common say- 
ing is that it consisted of 52 parganaa governed bj 12 
rdjdsy who comprised one panth, and were considered to 
have common interests. These were (1) the Garhwir of 
Bijaip^, (2) the Khanzada Bachhgoti, (3) Bais of Bais- 
wara, (4) Sumet of Qorakhpur, (5) Hyobans of Hurdi, (6) 
XJjjaini of Dumr&on, (7) Eajkumar of Teori Bhagwanpur, 
(8) Chandel of Agori, (9) Kulhans of Sarw&r, (10) (Jau- 
tam of Nagra, (11) Hindi^ Bachhgoti of Eurwar, (12) Bisen 
of Majhaidi. 

BENQ-AT, 8. seed ; seed lent to an indigent rqipat for sow- 
ing, who is to repay the same at harvest time with such 
additional quantity as may be agreed on (Benares). 

BENT, 8. the handle of an axe^ hoe or similar implement 
(generally pronounced bita in Bohilkhand, and binta in 
Delhi). A cane. The infliction of stripes. 

BEOHAB, 8. money lending or traffic of any kind, a call- 
ing, a trade. In Jabbalpur the name is applied to a 
Sadar Kdnungo. 

BEB, 8, the native plum, (the zizyphmjujuba)^ see jharbert. 
Berdna^ a grove of ber trees. 

BERA, 8. see bdoni. 

BERHA, 8. a paling, 

BERHNA, V. to enclose with a fence, to surround. Also 
(in the Doab^ Bundelkhand and Rohilkhand) to drive 
off cattle by force (which in Delhi is called hhed ke le 
jana). 

BERI, 8. irons fastened to the legs of either bipeds or 
quadrupeds ; fetters. Also the basket used to raise water 
for irrigation. It is generally made of bamboo, in the 
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east and of leather in the west. It is suspended by four 
ropes and swung by two men. The word is used in the 
Doab and Kohilkhand, as are also lehari^ chhapa and hokd. 
In Benares and E. Oudh the word dauri is used and 
sometimes hokd ; in Delhi dal and in Bundelkhand dulid^ 
and dugldy see under these words. 

BEBIZ, s, the gros&jama of a district. 

BESAN, s. the flour of pulse, especially of chand or the 
chick pea. It is eaten, and is besides used as we use soap. 

BESAR, 8. a small nose-ring ; a kind of soil. 

BESHI, s. increase ; surplus ; — Jama, increase of revenue 
or assessment ; — lagdn, enhancement of rent. 

BESWA, s. a prostitute, — one of the ten things on which 
no reliance whatever can be placed, thus : — Beswd, bandar^ 
agin J jal^ kuti, katak^ kaldr ; ye dason nahin dpne^ sAJi, sudy 
sundr ; (a prostitute, a monkey, fire, water, a babbler, an 
army, a spirit-dealer, a tailor, a parrot and a gold-smith). 
From this it is obvious that a tailor is, as prone to cab- 
bage in the East as in the West. 

BETH, 8, sandy unproductive soil (Rohilkhand). 

BETAR, 5. nurseries from whence transplantings are made. 

BEZABITA, a, illegal, irregular, informal. 

BHABAR, 5. the name of a light black soil in Baitool. 
Name of a forest tract under the Sewalik Hills. It varies 
in breadth from 10 to 20 miles and the slope of the 
ground varies from 17 to 30 feet per mile diminishing 
rapidly after the first few miles. Cultivation is confined 
to the vicinity of the rivers issuing from the Hills, but 
the soil in many parts is good, and consists of a rich 
black mould at the extreme verges of the tract, north and 
south. There are also occasional patches free from trees 
but covered with high grass, and many spots afford good 
pasturage. With these exceptions the Bhdhar is a dense 
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forest, but almost destitute of trees valuable for timber ; 
and water is at such a depth below the surface that all 
attempts to dig wells have been fruitless. 

BHADA, 8. a kind of grass which grows in poor soil, at- 
taining the height of a little more than a foot. It makes 
excellent fodder. 

BHADAHAR, s. the cutting of grain when it is only half 
ripe. There is a common saying : chand hhaddhar aur jau 
kurd ; gehun dhenkd ddrd ; (cut your gram half ripe, your 
barley ripe, your wheat when thia ear bends down). The 
word is confined to Bohilkhand. Bhadhhaddnd and hurS' 
ha are used in the Doab, and dhesar and gadrd in other 
places. These last terms are applied generally to any 
half ripe &uit. 

BHADBHADANA, v. see hhaddhar. 

BHADON, 8. the fifth solar month. (August and Septem- 
ber). The produce of that month is called bhadai, 

BHADWAR, s. (in parts of Rohilkhand and the Doab 
called hhadtodr paral) land prepared for sugar-cane. Land 
ploughed during the kharif and allowed to lie fallow till 
cotton is sown. Land ploughed from Aadrh to Bhddon 
for the rabi sowing. 

BHAG, s, tax, duty, share in kind. Fortune, destiny. 

BHAGA LE JANA, v. to abduct. 

BHAGNA, V. to escape from custody, to make off. 

BHAGNAR, «. the name given to the rich alluvial lands 
under the banks of the Jumna (G. Doab). 

BHAIAN8, 8. division of property or interests among bro- 
thers; hhaibdnty a term equivalent to bhaiydchdrd (q. v.); 
hhaibat or bhaiwdd, bhdihissi or bhatpansi, the shares of a 
brotherhood, especially in village lands ; bhaiwdd^ also 
means to pay and receive on the footing of one of the 
brotherhood. 
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BHAIYAOHARA, s. a term applied to villages owned by 
descendants or supposed descendants from a common 
ancestor. In such villages the whole of the land is occu- 
pied by the proprietary brotherhood, and the revenue 
assessed by a rate or hdchh on their holdings ; and if there 
be non-proprietary cultivatorp, they are not responsible to 
the general body, but are introduced by some individual 
sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays by 
hdckh. In many of these holdings are sub-divisions called 
tarafsy thoks, patfis, &c., paying a fixed jama levied by 
the proprietor of each sub-division. The bdehh is assessed 
on ploughs, or on the actual cultivation of each year, or 
on wells, &c., &c. Bhaiydchdrd and hhaibdnt are syno- 
nyms, and pattiddri is almost the same. The tenure 
is call^ complete if all the land is held in severalty, 
incomplete if only part be so held and the rest held in 
common. 

BHATJA. s. ploughman's wages in kind. 

BHANBUAI, s. a partner in the soiL 

BHANG (or bhang), s. hemp ; an intoxicating drug made 
from the leaves of the cannabis sattcd. It is made from the 
large leaves and capsules without the stalks. The best 
comes from Bahraich and from Dandwari in Kanauj. It 
is also called bijaya. See gdfijd. 

BHANGrELAi s. a sack or pannier made from the fibres of 
the bhang plant. It is not so coarse or so strong as the 
gon, 

BHANGI, s, the name given to the low castes occupied 
in sweeping and other menial domestic services. They 
extend through the whole of Hindustdn and are called 
indifierently bhangi, Idlbegi^ khdirob^ haldlkhor and 
mehtar, 

BHAN6EA, s. a small creeping herb with minute flowers 
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which grows in a wet soil {verhesina jarostrata). There are 
said to be two species, the white and the black. The 
white is very common, and much used by native practi- 
tioners, the black is unknown, and is much sought after 
by alchymists. 

BHANKARI, s. SLjangal shrub very abundant in the Del- 
hi territory. It differs in no respect from the gokhru^ 
(q. v.). It is used as a specific in certain complaints, and 
to attract purchasers its vulgar name is transformed by 
native druggists to hasd ainghdrd^ 

BHANTA, 8, ploughman's wages in kind (Rohilkhwid), 
also called hhatta (Delhi and the Doab), and bhdt. 

BHAO, s. rate, price, value. 

BHAOLI, 8. distribution of the produce of a harvest be- 
tween zaminddr and asdmi. Kent paid in kind instead of 
money. 

BHAR, 8. Sir H. Elliot and other writers consider the 
Bhars as an aboriginal race. The present writer is per- 
suaded that Bhar is merely the name by which the gene- 
ral population of northern and eastern Oudh and Benares 
was known during the prevalence of Bhuddhism and the 
suppression of caste. There is good reason for believing 
that the Bhars before the Buddhist period were caste-res- 
pecting Brahminists, and at the revival of Brahmanism 
the immense majority of them gradually returned to 
their former faith. It is difficult on any other theory to 
account for the fact that a race evidently powerful, nu- 
merous and civilised, was not mentioned in the Purdns, 
and then after flourishing during a period coinciding 
with that of Bhuddhism in Oudh, suddenly and almost 
entirely disappeared. The position of the present Bhars, 
who are found in the lowest occupations, generally swine 
tending, would naturally be that to which, after the 
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restoration of Brahmanism, obstinate heretics would sink. 
The Bhars are said to have reverenced Mahddeo and iJehi 
as emblematic of the creative and destructive powers. 
This too would seem a reminiscence of their earlier creed. 
Such modem names as Bardui, Barrosa, Bahraich, Barali 
in all of which places Bhar remains still exist, and a 
hundred others, however much they are now corrupted, 
the author has been assured, have a Bhar origin. 

BHARAI, 8, a cess formerly levied in Benares of which 
one-half was given to the Atnil for remittance charges, 
and the other credited to Government. 

BHAEAT, 8, amount of revenue paid by an individual or 
party. The word is chiefly used in Delhi and is fre- 
quently pronounced hharit or harat, 

BHARAXJNA, «. a load of wood. 

BHABAUTI. 8. a release in full (Sagar and Benares). See 
hharpdi, 

BHABE, 8. B,jangal grass which grows to about nine feet 
high and is used for thatches and tattu. Its canes are 
called nunre. 

BHARNA, V. to give property in repayment of a debt. 

BHAR PAI, 8. a release iu full (N. W. P.), so called 
from the words in the receipt, main ne kauri kauri 
bhar pdi. 

BHARTI, 8. admission ; — karndy to recruit, enlist, admit. 

BHAT, «. advances to ploughmen without interest (Bena- 
res and E. Oudh), in Rohilkhand called bhantd. Also 
the name of a soil to the north of the Ganges, which re- 
tains its humidity for a long time and contains a large 
quantity of nitre ; it is not found west of the little Gunduk 
Also (L. Doab and Rohilkhand) uneven ground. 

BHATA 8. alluvial soil. 

BHATIYA, 8. the poorest kind of land in Sagar and Bun- 
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delkhand. It is of a reddish color and has kankar and 
stones mixed up with it. It is very shallow in depth and 
generally exhausted at the end of the third year, after 
which it requires a fallow of four years to restore it. 
Only kodo and kutki and the poorest sort of com can be 
raised on it. It is more generally called hhatti and JAa- 
tud in Bundelkhand. 
BHATKATAIA, «. {Solatium Jacquine). There are two 
kinds of this herb according to the tqrif i sharif \ the 
white is usually called the katdi^ and the large and red 
kind the harehta. The flower is called gulkhar. It may 
be doubted if this statement is quite correct. There are 
generally reckoned to be four kinds of kataidy of which 
the bhatkataid, jfrequently miscalled the camel thorn is 
one, and the common people who see these weeds grow- 
ing wild do not acknowledge that there are two kinds of 
bhatkataid. The only bhatkataid which they know is 
much used in veterinary practice, particularly in diseases 
aflfecting homed cattle. It is also devoutly believed that 
if the roots are shown to a man bitten by a snake, he 
immediately recovers (see jaicdsd) . 

The other three kinds of kataid are: (1) bang-kataid; 
this resemblss a common thistle and is not applied to 
any useful purpose ; it is also called satga nasty and is 
found in all parts of the country; (2) golkataid ; this is not 
so erect as the others but spreads more over the surface 
of the ground; it has purple flowers and produces a 
round berry; it is frequently used in native prescriptions; 
(3) kataid proper ; this is the largest of the four and is 
more frequently found mjangah than near the abode of 
man ; it is a prickly shrub, growing to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, and does not at all resemble the other 
kataid8\ 
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BHATOLAR, «. lands alloted to Bhdts or bards. 

BHATTA, 8. ploughmen's wages in kind, see hhantd. 

BHATTHI, s. a liqour shop, distillery ; — rfar, a person 
who manufaotures and sells spirituous liquors, see also 
dhkdr. 

BHATTIANA, a. the name given to a large tract of land 
between the Hissar district and the Qtiora, which is te- 
nanted ohieflj by Bhatti Bajpdts. 

BHATX7A, 8, see hhatid, 

BHATTJLA, s. the name given to bread made from the- 
grain of arhar^ chand and mung. It is also called gankar. 
It is notorious for its hardness and is therefore seldom 
eaten by those who can afford to grow or purchase the 
better grains. 

BHAWAN, 8, a house, a temple. 

BHEJ, s. rent, a proportionate share, an instalment. — 5a- 
rar, a tenure frequently met with in Eohilkhand in which 
the shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical or 
occasional adjustment, and in which balances of revenue 
and village expenses occasioned by the fraud or insolven- 
cy of a sharer are made good by a rateable contribution 
from the other sharers. Strangers are often introduced 
in over-assessed estates on condition of paying the hardr^ 
but their admission by no means, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, forms a necessary incident of the tenure, of which 
the chief characteristic is the re-adjustment of the bardr. 
This tenure is rapidly ceasing to exist, as the value of 
property increases. 

BHELr, 8. a lump of gur or unrefined sugar, generally 
weighing from 4 to 8 chk8. 

BHENT, 8. feudal tribute paid to a rdjd or local chief- 
tain. 

BHUj, 8. an aboriginal people in the eastern provinces who 
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are followers of the chase, eat yermin, and resemble in 
their peculiarities the Bhars, 

BHIM, 8, a register in which are entered all tenures, their 
jama, and area, with detailed description, name and regis- 
tered number of the rqiyat. 

BHIS, s. (properly bhasinr^ but corrupted into bhisenday bhis 
and basend) the edible root of the lotus. 

BHIT, 8, an elevation of earth made near a tank for the 
purpose of planting pdn. Mounds of a tank. The ves- 
tige of an old house. 

BHOGBANDHAK, «. a mortgage. A debt in which land, 
trees or animals are pledged to the lender ; the produce 
in com, fruits, milk, labour, &c.y being considered an 
equivalent for interest. Like patbandhak and dishtban^ 
dhaJcy (q. v.); these expressions are not much used in the 
transactions of the common people, except in the L. Doab 
and Benares. 

BHOGTADI, 8. a mortgage pledge in possession. 

BHOR, 5. dawn of the day, also 8ubh or sabdh. 

BHI7r, 8. used in the neighbourhood of the Narbada, to 
signify a bearer. The Madras boy is a corruption of this. 
Also to the south of the Narbada, the head of a Gond 
village. 

BHUINDAGDHA, s. gifts at marriages and funerals, be- 
fore the presentation of which earth is burned. 

BHX7M, 8. the earth ; land ; bhumid, landlord ; proprietor 
of the soil; descendant of the founder of a village, Ac- 
cording to Tod the old inhabitants oi Rdja%thdn were so 

styled. 
BHX7MLAWAT, s. a general plundering (Sagar). 

BHITNBHAr, s. a man invited by a proprietor to reside 
in a village and invested by him with a portion of land, 
which he is not at liberty to dispose of to others. 
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BBX7SDART, «. a mudl patch of eoltiTatioiL liuidB let j 
vixhoat rent bj zamimdr*^ either to yiliage seirante, soch 
as barbeis, bearers, watchmeii and the like ; or to indi- 
gent relations. faqW^ and friends, who oome to sojomn in 
a Tillage for a season ; hannda i^ the word generallj nsed 
in Bohilkhand and the Doab. bat it is also pronounced 
iMavrnd^trL hku»dd and toJ^mdan. 

BHX7NT>IiL «. one who coltiTates with a borrowed ploogfa 



'i 

or instrument. i 

BHITXGAF, «. name of a tax leried bj the Raja of Bi^ai- 
pur on part of the forest produoe of Tappa 5akt€£garh in j 
uiiah Mirzapur. Derired from hhingd^ a mallet, as lam^ai 
^another of these taxes; is from i^nga, an axe. 
ABA. *. a subterraneous dwelling. 
•& a sandy soil ; ako called bhdda or hhidhd, haUud^ 
and hab^mdar. 

I ■ 

■ 1 

BH17K, 4. c-haritj. alms and mone j distributed at marriages. 

BHTTBABr, #. the c<>m which remains in the ear after 
- tie^ding out \ Bohilkhand and I>elhi . called hnduri in 

■ Benares and the Lu Doab. and in the XT. Doab, dobrt, pa^ 

kmri and ckiiu. Th€£e words are applied to the rafA 
grains chieflj, as wheat, barlej. &e. To j tdr, t/idn^^ de.^ 
the words chatkchnri^ ^vri. ^xf, karnhi and thanthi are 
more commonlj applied. \ 

BHUBJr. «. grain-parchers. 

BETCS or hhim^ 4. the husk of com, chaff. Bhdii at ckO' 
tar. bran. | 

BHUSAUBT, Hv^»Id or Ik^^ftrd, *. the place in a dwelling ' 
i iioufe for keeping straw, called o^yrd in DelhL 

BHUSBJL «. an inferior kind of wheat (Sagar). 

BHUTTJC or makdi^ «. maize, Indian com ; a large Lim^ 1 
of any thing. 
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BIA, bij or bisdr, s. seed. 


The following is a detail of seed 


sown per aore, and the yield in (Govt.) mans, of the 


more ordinary crops in 


the XT. Provinces : 


^^^^m 




Names of grain. 




Seed per acre. 


Yield 


per acre. 




m. 8. 


w. 


8, 


1, Wheat, 


1 23 


16 


99 


2. Barley, 




1 10 


18 


99 


3. Pease, 




1 „ 


10 


99 


4. Oram, 




1 „ 


10 


99 


5. Sarson, 




» i 


1 


99 


6. Ktidridhdn, 




1 „ to 45 s. 


12 


99 


7. Sdthidhdn, 




1 „ to 45 „ 


12 


99 


8. Jarhauy 




1 „ to 45 „ 


20 


99 


9. Maize (Makdt)^ 




» 7i 


6 


99 


10. Bdjrd, 




„ 2i 


7 


20 


11. Judr, 




» 7J 


7 


20 


12. Urd, 




„ 7i 


6 


99 


13. Mothi, 




„ 6 


6 


99 


14. Makrd. 




„ 2i 


9 


99 


16. Kdkun, 




» 2i 


6 


99 


16. Sanae, 




1 » 


10 


99 


17. Pa.^wfl, 




„ i 


>> 


3 


18. Cotton, {Kapds), . 




» 4 


4 


99 


19. „ Radhid, , 




„ 4 


4 


99 


20. „ Mantcd, , 




,, 4 


4 


99 


21. Jethidhdn, 




1 20 


16 


99 


22. iSrferrfw. 




from 3 to 4 «. 


12 


99 



1 

1 

i 
I 
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BIAJ, s. interest on money. JBidju is the capital pnt out 
to interest. 

BIAB, 8. a seed bed. Also wind, air. The evening (Del- 
hi). Waste land fit for ooltivation. (Sagar). It is used 
in the same sense as patti^ a sub-division of a village, in 
the L. Doab. 

BIAS, 8. land cultivated, to be sown in the following year. 
Field under preparation for liee cidtivation. The word 
is chiefly used in Bohilkhand. 

BIDA, 8. mounds (E. Oudh). 

BIDHA, 8. determination of the amount to be paid as 
Gt>vt. revenue (U. Doab and Bohilkhand). 

BIGAH, 8. a land measure. In the N. W. P., it is 3025 
square yards or f of an acre, in Bengal 1600 square yards. 
A kachchd higah is in some places ^, in others ^ of a 
pakkd bigah. Akhar'i bigah contained 3600 ildht gaz (q.v.) 
In Farrukh&bad 100 acres contain B. 175-12-0; in the 
E. and S. parts of Gt)rakhpur B. 192-19-7 (in the 
W. and N. the bigah is much smaller) ; in Allahabad 
and part of Azimgarh B. 177-5-15 ; in part of Asimgarh 
and Gazipur B. 154-6-8 ; in Bijnor B. 187-19-15 ; and 
so on. In the XJ. Do&b the average measurement of 
the side of a btgak amounted to 28 j^|^ English yards ; 
making the local (k€xhchd) higah equal to 831^ ; and 100 
statute acres equal to 582 kachchd bigahs 3 hisica8. The 
kachchd bigah in Oudh varies much^ but one in very com- 
mon use is 20 kasis of two paces each, either way, each pace 
being 36 finger-breadths measured across the first joints 
of the first and fourth fingers. Beejarib. 

BrQAHDAlf, 8, village payments by a rate (bdchh) on 8ir 
cultivation, synonymous with bdchh and dhar bdchh (q. v.) 

BIGAHTI or bigoti^ 8. rent paid by the bigah^ in contra- 
distinction to bilmuqta (q. v.) which is when so much is 
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paid for the holding in the lump. A money commuta- 
tion for the Govt, share of the produce ; it is calculated 
by classifying the land according, not to area, but to 
vicinity to the village; elevation, level, &c., are also 
considered. 

BIGHOTO or bighota, s. the local name given to a tract 
of country which stretches from Mewat to Loharu, and 
from Harian^, Dhundhoti and Ohundan to Rath. It 
includes Rewfiri, Bawal, Kanon, Patodi, Kot Kasim and 
a great part of the Bharaich Jagir. 

BIHAND, s. land out up by a torrent. 

BIHAR, s. sterile, uneven or cragged land, waste land, or 
land full of ravines. 

BIH AWALI, 8. a division of produce between Govt, and 
the cultivators. 

BIHRI, 8. see behri. 

BIJAI, 8. see bejwdr. 

BIJAK, 8. a memo deposited with grain when stored, spe- 
cifying its amount; an invoice ; a list ; also an inscription. 

BPJAR,. 8, stiff clay soil lying low. It is chiefly sown with 

rice only, but sometimes gram is grown in it also. It 

is the land classed as matiydr and is generally inferior to 

domat. It is not true matiydr however. Sometimes this 

land fetches high rents, as in Rae Bareli. 

BIJAYA, s. see bhang, 

BI JHGAH, 8, a scare-crow, dardicd is more frequently used 
in Delhi, and dhdi if it is moved by a string, as when a 
bamboo or a stick is pulled against the bough of a tree to 
produce a noise and frighten away the birds. Other words 
in common use are dhokhd, dharakkdy dharalld and dkukd. 

BUKHAD, 5. a term used in Rohilkhand to signify ad- 
vance of seed and food to agriculturists: takdvi being 
there understood to apply solely to advances for cattle. 
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BW-MAHITRAT, s. a fscvorable time for beg^ning sowing. 
Here is the rule: arie gote jo hare jo dhantcantar hoe; 
Bomegote jo hare sewd kd phal hoe; budh biraspat do bhale 
sukar bhare bakhdr ; sane mangal jo ho kare bij na dice 
dwdr^ (who so ploughs on Sunday, he shall be rich ; who 
so ploughs on Monday shall receive the £ruit of his labor ; 
and Thursday, Wednesday both are good, Friday fills the 
granary ; whoso sows on Saturday or Tuesday no seed 
shall come to his door.) (Hoshangabad Iteport.) 

BrJlOLR, s, failure of germination, see abtj. 
j BIEBr, 8. sale. 

: BTTiAHBANPr, a. an account of the revenue settlement 
of a district, specifying the name of each mahdl, the farm- 
er of it and the amount of the rent. In the N. W. P., 
it usually means an arrangement for securing the pay- 
ment of the revenue. See bitrdbandi. 

BILA-SHAKK, a, doubtless, unquestionably. 

BILAUNGI, 8, a species of grass. 

BILFABZ, ad. supposing, granting. 

BILFEL, ad. in fact, indeed, actually, for the time being, 
at present, aiao fiihdl. 

BTTJJMATi, ad. collectively, in solido. 

BILIRADA, ad. voluntarily, intentionally. 

BILI8HTRAK, ad. jointly, in common. 

BILLTLOTAN, 8. valerian. 

BUiMUKT A, 8. a patta under which a rqiyat pays a cer- 
tain fixed sum at so much per plough, not being liable 
to any further demand. An engagement stipulating to 
pay a fixed money rent for the land under cultivation not 
subject to enhancement during the currency of the lease. 
In Benares it signifies a consolidated rate, including mdl 
and abtcdb. 

BIMA or bimdn^ %. insurance \jdn — , life insurance. 
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BINA, s, foundation, basis ; — i dated foundation of a claim, 
cause of action. 

BIN AH A R, 8. a gatherer of cotton (Benares), called also 
paikar (Doab and Kohilkhand), paihara (Bundelkhand) , 
and put (Delhi). He generally receives one- tenth of the 
gross produce, as well as a share, sometimes amounting 
to a fourth, of the cleaned cotton. 

BIN AULA, 8, cotton seed, much used as fodder for cattle. 

BINAURIA, 8. an herb which grows about a foot and a 
half high in fields sown with kharif qtoi^q. It bears seve- 
ral little flowers of a purple color, and is given as fodder 
to horned cattle. 

BIND, 8. a reed, rush. 

BINDA, 8. a kind of rope made of grass or of the fibres of 
the arhar plant. 

BINTA, 8, see hent. 

BIB*, 8, pasturage. See also hehrd. It also means a brave 
man. 

BPRA, 8. betel-leaf made up into pdn and ready for use. 
Its ingredients are betel-leaves, areca or betel-nut, cate- 
chu, quick lime, aniseed, coriander seed, cardamums and 
cloves. 

BTRAN, 8, a brother. 

BIRAR orpdndia; 8, in Baitul and the Deccan a KdnAngo 
is so called. 

BIRBANI, s. a common expression in the N. W. P., 
particidarly among the Jdts^ to designate a man's own 
wife. 

BIRHANA, 8. land in which culinary herbs are produced 
(Rohilkhand). 

BIRI, «. a small open basket for raising water from jhila^ 
&c. to irrigate lands. 

BIRINJPHX7L, 8. a species of rice. See dhdn. 
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BIREA, 8. a pond, a small well. 

BIRLAl, a. scanty, thin. 

BIRRA, hejard or hejar, s. gram and barley sown together 
as a mixed crop (E. Oudh) . In Delhi it is applied to chand 
or gram, injured by wet. It is also the name of a 
ceremony connected with the building of a house, (E. 
Oudh). 

BIRRABARAR, 5. collection in kind (C. Doab). 

BIRT, 8. a right, custom, privilege ; derived from the per- 
formance of offices, whether religious or secular. The 
word properly means a benefice. This tenure predomi- 
nates in Gorakhpur and the Trans-Gogra districts. It was 
there created by the Srinagar (Sirneth) rdjds who dispos- 
sessed the former Dumar Rajputs of Gorakhpur and got 
confirmed by the Mogal Emperors. It conveys an unre- 
served proprietary right of inheritance, sharetransfer 
and alienation in perpetuity. Formerly the rdjds were 
also mdlguzdrs and distributed the total assessment of 
their tqllukaa over the component villages. If the birtia 
agreed to this, he retained possession of his land and 
paid through the rdjd ; if he dissented his estate was held 
khd%y and he merely enjoyed his inalienable right of dah- 
yah or 10 per cent. At the Gorakhpur settlement these 
birtias were admitted to terms, to the exclusion of the 
rdjds who were considered as usurpers ; 30 per cent was 
deducted from the assessment, of which 10 per cent was 
the right of the birtia, and 20 per cent went as mdlikdnd 
to the excluded rdjd. This 20 per cent was paid into 
the Govt, treasury to be drawn by the rdjd^ who had 
no further concern with the tenure. The mdlikdnd has 
since been reduced to 10 per cent. The birtias are the 
owners of the soil, entitled to the entire management 
of their mauzds, not liable to be ousted, holding a heredi- 



1 1 
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tary and transferable tenure^ and subject to enhancement 
of rent only when the Govt, jama is increased. 

Beid-hirt is a birt acquired by purchase ; heik-hirt is an 
ancient hirL Jiwan birt is an assignment made by the 
rdjd of the day to a younger son, of a certain number of 
villages in the tqllnka for subsistence, to be held by such 
son and his descendants forever ; the assignee was accus- 
tomed to take a patta &om the rdjd for these villages^ 
paying a certain sum as rent. Maricat-birt or khun'hahd 
was a compensation made by the rdjd to the family of any 
man who was killed in his service in open fight, either 
with a neighbouring chief or in resistance to the Govt. : 
it was chargeable according to the custom of the rdj^ 
but generally with half the rent demandable for a re- 
gidar birt village. Shankalap birt is a religious grant of 
some kind or other to a Brahman ; such birts were at first 
held free, but generally a small rent was subsequently 
imposed. Birtd is applied in Nepal to rent-free lands, 
of which there are four kinds in that principality, jdgir^ 
manachaul^ beih, and birt ; by the last a perpetual title 
is conveyed, and the land is at the absolute disposal of 
the grantee and his heirs. Birtia^ a tenant who holds 
his land upon a fixed annual assessment which cannot 
be altered except on certain conditions previously sti- 
pidated, nor can the land held by him be claimed by 
the donor. The above article relates more especially 
to the Gorakhpur district ; for Oudh, see under SJian" 
kalap. 

BIRWA, 8, a tree. In E. Oudh it is the name given to 
the laborer employed upon the dauri or beri (q. v.). 

BIRWAHr, 8. an orchard.- 

BISAHRI7, s. a purchaser. 

BrSAR, s. gleanings left in the field for the lower orders 
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(E. Oudh). Galled sfla or said in the Doab, Bohilkhand, 
Delhi, Bundelkhand and Benares. It is generally the 
perquisite of the village watchman for guarding the crop ; 
he is also allowed a plot of land by the proprietor or 
holder of the village, which he tills or gets tilled. But 
in some parts of Oudh, the Past is paid by hifjah-arhaiyd^ 
that is an allowance of 2^ sers of grain {kachchd or pakkd 
according to the kind of higah) from each higah. 

BISAB, 8, loan of seed, upon stipulation of ample refund 
after harvest. See mahdjan, 

BISATI, s. a pedlar. 

BI8HN-PRPT, 8. land assigned to Brdhmmi8 (see hirt and 
s/iankalap); — ddr^ Brdhman grantees to whom land has 
been assigned in the name oi Bishn {Vishnu) from reli- 
gious and charitable motives, by zaminddrs^ (Benares, E. 
Oudh). 

BISHT, s. the Kum&on name for a kind of tqlluqddr whose 
office is in the gift of Government. 

BlSr, s. a Kumaon land measure equal to 20 pathas of 
Garhwal or 20 nalis of Kumaon. The patha or nali re- 
presents a measure of seed with a capacity of about 2 sersy 
and the number of pathas in any area is estimated by the 
quantity of seed (generally wheat) required to sow it. 
The actual extent varies according to the quality and 
position of the land. The grain is sown much wider in 
the poor JJprdon lands near the summit, than in the rich 
Taldon lands near the base. 

BISKHAPRA, s. name of a grass used in medicine [trian- 
thenia pentandra). It spreads over the ground, andforms 
a circle of nearly a yard in diameter. 

BISWA, 8. the twentieth part of a higah. Used also to 
express the extent of proprietary right in an estate, the 
estate being considered as an integer of one higah. 
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BISWABA.RAR, ». ooUeoting by the biatcd (C. Doab). 

BI8WADAR, 8. a sharer in an estate held conjointly ; — C, 
the tenure of independent village communities holding 
under a superior tqlluqddr^ used in some places as equiya- 
lent to zaminddri or pattiddri. See tqlluqddrt, 

BIS WANSr, «. the twentieth part of a hiswd. 

BlSWr or dobiswiy s. two diswds deducted from each Mgah 
under cultivation by an under tenant, as the right of the 
land-lord. A common form of usufructuary mortgage in 
the Faizabad district, elsewhere commonly known as 
bhogbandhak^ under which, {a) where a whole village or 
entire fractional holding was mortgaged, it was usual 
under Native rule for the mortgagee to obtain both pos- 
session of the land and engagement with Govt. ; occa- 
sionally however the mortgagee obtained only posses- 
sion without direct engagement ; in this case, after 
deducting his interest from the assumed rental, he paid 
the estimated difference as a quit-rent (called parmsdna) 
to the mortgagor ; at revision of settlement when, under 
the local limitation rules, redemption of mortgage could 
no longer be allowed, the mortgagee has been invariably 
declared the proprietor, {b) In the case of lands less in 
extent than a specific portion of the village, such holdings 
under Native rule always remained attached to the parent 
village ; the gross rental of such lands was estimated at 
the time of the transaction, the interest of the loan was 
then deducted, and the difference (called parmsdna) , was 
the quit-rent to be paid by the mortgagee to the mort- 
gagor; the instances in which no such quit-rent was 
fixed were rare. In either case the mortgagor paid the 
Govt, demand. The former custom and condition as to 
re-entry was that the loan might always be repaid at the 
end of the season, when the crop was off the ground {khdli 
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fasl). But Oudh settlement oircnlar No. 45 of 1864, 
laid down that the 12 year rule is to be applied, counting 
from the time that either party set the conditions of the 
original agreement aside. When according to this ruling, 
redemption cannot follow, the mortgagee is decreed an 
intermediate title, subject to the payment of the Govern- 
ment demand, plus 5 per cent. See dahyai, 

BIT, 8. see dng, 

BPTA, 8. see bent. 

BITAXJEA, s. a heap of dried cow-dung. Called battya in 
Hohilkhand. 

BITHAK, s. ant-hills (E. Oudh and Benares), see hamithd. 

BIT EABANDr, s, same as bilahbandi (q. v.) [Sagar]. 

BO, 8. cultivation. It is usually combined with jot which 
has the same signification. 

BOAI, 8, (also called bodrd^ bdtvag, and boni)y seed-time, 
sowing. 

BOB, 8. the sowing of grain by the drill (Bundelkhand), 
called y^a^a in Delhi, and tauer in Bohilkhand and the 
Doab. See bdnsd. 

BOD A, s. a buffalo (Sagar) . 

BODAH, 8. an irrigation channel ; a place to stand on for 
throwing the daurt or basket by which water is raised to 
a higher level (Benares). Galled paird in Delhi. See 
daurif bokd, beru 

BOHNI, «. the first money received during the day by a 
shop-keeper or huckster. The practice is universal in 
India that no credit for such transaction is allowed, no- 
thing but ready money being received. 

BOHEA, 8. a class of money lenders frequently met with 
in the Bombay presidency and N. W. P., more especially 
in the XJ. Doab. The Bohras of these provinces come 
chiefly from Bajputana, preserve some peculiarities of 
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speech and dress by which they are readily known. An 
inferior class of Bohras is known by the name of Koyyans 
or Eehtis. These last lend small sums of money, gene- 
rally by tens, and for every Bs. 10 take a bond of Rs. 12, 
payable by instalments of Re. 1 monthly. They also re- 
ceive any marketable article in repayment, while the 
Bohras proper (who are monied men and have larger 
dealings and with higher classes), lend and receive cash 
only. 

BOIBAGHH, 8, assessment to be realized on cultivation. 

BOJH, s. a load, — band, a sheaf, also ptUd : ten sheaves 
stood up together, are called dhiika, and a hundred sheaves 
similarly, saika, a stack is gairi ; — batdl is a division by 
sheaves or bundles of mowed corn : — Sdtjicd or rice crops 
destroyed by floods, are usually divided by loads in this 
way : debiay lend, puria are different modes of dividing 
produce in the heap, in contradistinction to the sheaf 
(W. Oudh). 

BOKA, s. a basket, pail, or leather bag for throwing water 
• to a higher elevation. Also called beri and dauri (q. v.). 

BOLA, s. the verbal agreement between the village lessees 
and the asdmis, either pdhikdsht or khudkdsht. Any agree- 
ment between the lambarddr and the ammi, 

BOLANS, «. making over one's share to another (Benares 
and E. Oudh); — e, the holder of another's share or inhe- 
ritance, an adopted heir. 

BOLI, s. a bid at a sale. A dialect or sub-dialect of a ver- 
nacular language. 

BOLrDAR, s. non-hereditary cultivators in Hissar who 
hold under verbal agreement. The names of the bpliddr 
band sharah are entered in the supplement of the ikrdr- 
ndmay and they pay at a fixed rate per btgah for the land 
they cultivate. The boliddr bilmukta is also named in the 
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settlement papers, and pays a certain sum yearly as a 
quit-rent for a certain amount of land. See kisdndn i kadim, 

BOLI BAKKAM, s. a verbal agreement for rent addition- 
al to that specified in the written lease. 

BONr, 8. see bodi. 

BOEA, 8. a large sack, used to hold rice, sugar, gdnjdy &c. 

BORO, 8, marsh rice. 

BRIKHOTSARG, 8. the ceremony of marriage performed 
in the name of the bull which is abandoned to the wide 
world on the eleventh day of mourning for a near relative, 
and which infests our streets and high-roads imder the 
name of Bijdry SdnVy and Brdhmani bull. Cf. hanotsarg^ 
jalotsarg, 

BE.ITA, 5. a grant generally of land, to a religious person, 
or to a tenant on certain stipulations. See birt, 

BRITTANT-PATTAR, s. the record of a decision given 
by dk panchdyat, 

BX7D, 8, literally, existing, being. In fiscal language 
much used in combination with other words as hud na 
bud, hastobud, Sfc. ; — o-bdsh, residence. 

BUDH G ANGA or Burh Gangd, s. the bed of the old Gan- 
ges, where the stream has shifted, more especially the 
old course below Hastinapur, and that below Soron and 
Kampil. 

BUJHARAT, 8. the annual adjustment and rendition of 
the village accounts, also known as samjhautd, 

BT7K, 8, land recovered by the recession, of a river. BuM' 
rd bears the same meaning, but is applied only when the 
land is rendered useless by a deposit of sand (Rohilkhand). 

BULANDI, 8. high land. 

BUN, V. to parch, as grain or coffee. 

BUNDAGYARI, s. a former cess levied on adulterers and 
fornicators, a zamtnddri due. 
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BT7NGA, 8, (often pronounced bongo) ^ a stack of hhuad or 

straw. 
BTJK^, «. a mortgage redeemable on payment of the loan 

without reference to any fixed period ; — bai is equivalent 

to hai'kdmil or complete sale. 
BURIDA, s. fields cut by stealth by a cultivator. 
BURRI, 8. sowing, by dropping seed from the hand into 

the furrow, instead of sowing broadcast. Also called guri^ 

guliy and 8U 
BUT, 8. green unripe gram, see chand. 

C. 

CHAH, 8. a platform ; a pier head. 

CHAH, s. a pit, a well ; — *, land irrigated from wells. In 
the Fanjab and elsewhere a well estimate of the gross 
rental of a village is often used as an assessment test. 
Mr. Frinsep thus describes its preparation : a well with 
an average area (of 30 acres) was taken, cropped with 
the usual produce (for which there appear to be fixed 
rules) ; the gross out-turn was calculated by applying 
average prices to average yield, which was turned into 
cash value. The expenses were then gone into of labor, 
seed, feed of bullocks and of family (of four persons) , 
dependent on the produce, and these were deducted from 
gross produce to show what rate per acre would allow a 
BujKcient margin of profit. I find that if the Govt, 
demand is fixed at Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, the rate per 
well amounts to Rs. 75, leaving a profit of only 7 per 
cent, while if it be confined to Rs, 2, the rate would be 
Rs. 60 per well, leaving a profit of 13 per cent to the 
proprietor ; the former would stand at something less than 
J^, the latter would be exactly J the gross produce ; but 
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IS 



this assumes that the well is fully provided with five 
yokes of oxen (see margin). In the Faiz^bad district the 

present writer oon- 



36-3 
27-7 



5-0 



Distribution of Total. 



23-5 



7-5 



100 



Actual farm expenses, ... 

Estimate of usual subsist- 
ence of two families of 8 
members, 

Nominal interest ® 12^ p. 
0. (l)on amount of reve- 
nue (Rs. 85-8,=Es. 10-10 
(2) on cash payment of 
farm (Es. 56-8) =:Es. 7. 

Net revenue ® Es. 2-8 p. 
a.=Es. 75, extra charge 
® 9 p. cent on revenue = 
Es. 6-12 village expenses 
® 5p. cent=Es. 3-12,... 

Deduct balance. 



E. A. 



130-8 



100-0 



17-10 



sidered 10 acres 
per well to be a 
fair average stand- 
ard for assessment 
estimates. He also 
remarked'in his re- 
port : "the intrin- 
sic superiority of 
well water (more 
especially when 
brackish), over sur- 
face water is fully 
appreciated by all 
practical native 
agriculturists ; and 
for this reason su- 
gar-cane, poppy, 
and garden crops 
are irrigated where 
possible from wells 

only, even when the expense of drawing water from a 
deep well is fouj:-fold that of shovelling it out of a hollow 
on the earth's surface. This fact is so well known in the 
district that a committee of practical agriculturists enter- 
ed rates nearly } higher on lands irrigated from wells 
than on those watered from jhils or ponds". 

OHAHAL, 8, a strong soil, ranking between rousli and 
dakura or daukara (Delhi). 

CHAHAEA, 8. see hatdi. 



85-8 
26-6 
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CH AHB[AIi, 8, (or chakar) , see batdi, 

CHAHLP, s. the wheel on which the rope revolves at the 
top of a well (see chak). 

CHAHOEA, 8. rice dibbled in a field after being trans- 
planted from a nursery (U. Do^b and Delhi). Jarhan 
(Oudh). 

OHAHORNA, v. to transplant (Rohilkhand). Elsewhere 
it signifies to stick up, to fix. Rompnd is also frequently 
used to signify transplanting. 

OHAIL, 8. land twice tilled (Rohilkhand). 

CHAIN, 8. cultivated land. 

CHAK, 8. a portion of land divided off ; it is applied to 
detached fields of a village, and to a patch of rent-free 
land. In old revenue account books it is the name given 
to that part of the township which is taken from the resi- 
dents of the village and made over to strangers to culti- 
vate. A sub-division of a pargana for assessment pur- 
poses. Chakhancli, the fixing or registering the bounda- 
ries of a chak, Chakhardr, collecting rents according to 
the size or productiveness of chaks, Chakndmay a deed 
or statement, showing the area and boundaries of a 
chak, 

CHAK, 8, a wheel, especially the pulley over which the Ido, 
passes, called hhon in Dehli, chdhli and charhhi in Rohil- 
khand, garri and garili in the Doab, and girra and gardri 
in Benares and Bundelkhand ; (but the four last terms 
are only applied if the wheel is formed out of one block of 
wood). Chdi also means a mill ; rings of earth for form- 
ing a well ; a vessel in which sugar is manufactured, after 
being transferred from the chdsni or kardhi (see bel), 

CHAElARr, 8. grant for personal services in the village. 
Chdkrdnd, rent-free lands held by village servants ; wages 
of servants. 
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CHAKkA, «. a wheel or circle ; the weight used to press 
down the small arm of the dhenkli. 

GHAKKaT, «. the loss of a whole plot of ground by dila- 
vion ; the contrary to ritkat, 

CJHAKKT, «. a hand-milL 

CElAKUL, «. a sab-diyislon of territory under the Native 
role comprehending, like our tahsU^ several pargasuis ; 
— ddr^ the superintendent of a ehakld, 

GEEAXWAND, 9, a common weed, of which there are 
g^ierally reckoned to be four kinds, though they bear 
but little resemblance .to one another: chakwund. chak- 
wandi (or kaeaundt), guldli and batokd. The chakvcand^ 
which grows from about 8 inches to 2 feet high and bears 
a long l^ume, is very common in mango groves, and in 
fields grown with hharif crops. It is used by poor people 
as a potherb in times of want (£. Oudh). A wmilar weed 
is called Pa^tror in W. Oudh. 

CHATiAN, «. an invoice, an announcement of despatch^ a 
remittance ; a criminal case sent up to the Magistrate by 
the police. 

GHALJ ANA, r. to go mad, to become current 

CHALTI, «. cultivated lands (Delhi). 

GHAMB ALi, «. a log of wood with grooves, fixed on banks 
of canals, and used in drawing water for irrigation. 

GHAMBELT, «. the jessamine, from the flowers of which 
an aromatic oil is distilled. A foppish upstart is thus 
described : qjah teri hidraf, qjab tera khel ; chhaehundar ne 
ddla chambeii kd tel ; (the power and caprice of the Al- 
mighty are wonderful beyond measure ; when the muskrat 
bas anointed itfelf with jessamine oil). 

CHAMRAWAT. «. the perquisites of ckamam. 

GHANA. «. gram. Ttiere are generally reckoned to be 
three kinds, — pxla^ pachmU and ka^sa. The hist (called 
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also rakBwdy chaptai and kasserl in the eastern part of the 
N. W. P.) 18 an inferior kind, pachmil is a mere mixture 
of chand and kassa. There is also a small kind oalled 
chant or dattiri, and chand itself is frequently to the east- 
ward called rehidy and lond. But in general iond is the 
name of the oicalio and acetic acid which forms on the 
leaf of the chand. It is used in this country, in alchymi- 
cal processes, and in the preparation of nitric and muria- 
tic acid. Clothes are spread over the plants, which, being 
well moistened by the dew fall, readily absorb the acidu- 
lous salt abundantly secreted pn the leaves and shoots 
(Royle, Antiquity of Hindu Med. 42). This acid some- 
times injures the feet of those walking in chand fields. 
Hence a local tradition accounts for gram not being 
grown between the Manwd and the Gogra by sajring that 
SUdf when going to bathe in the Manwa, cursed the plant 
and directed that it should not be grown between those 
rivers. In the western part of this presidency, a Cabul 
chand is sometimes grown, it differs from the dest or 
country chand in having a white flower and smaller leaf ; 
it is also grown in the extreme east, and in Bengal, to 
the north of the Ganges. It is there considered a fit offer- 
ing for the gods, probably on account of its rarity, — cA«- 
nd is highly valued and its praises have been sung 
by the poets. The following lines are very popular : 
Sab deon men Mahddeo bare ; Sab ann men chakarbat chand ; 
jdki Iambi si ddr, guldb sd phiil, khiintat hhdntat hot ghandy 
kahen Bir Bal, stmo shah Akbar^ non aur mirch se qjab band, 
{Chand is the best amongst grains, as Mahadeo amongst 
the deities ; it has long stems, rose like flowers, and gets 
thicker for being plucked, and when eaten as a potherb 
with pepper and salt (hear it shdh Akbar ! Bir Bal says 
it !) is delicious food. 
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CHANCHAR, s. land left imtilled for a year or two. Also 
land in the second year of tillage (W. Oudh). 

CHANOHARr, s. see bhdrari. 

C H ANDA, 6. the name given to the theodolite stations of 
the revenue survey, forming the ends of the main lines 
from which the village boundaries are laid down. 

CHANDA, 8. a subscription, assessment ; in police accounts, 
the fund for remounts. 

CHANDAITA, s, deep places (E. Oudh). 

CHANDELr, s. a very fine cotton fabric, so costly as to be 
used only in native courts. It is made exclusively from 
Amraoti cotton, and every care is taken in its manipula- 
tion. The weavers work in a dark subterranean room, 
of which the walls are kept damp to prevent dust from 
flying about. The chief care is bestowed on the prepara- 
tion of the thread, which when of very fine quality sells 
for its weight in silver. It is strange that women are 
allowed to take no part in any of the processes. Chande- 
lis derive their name from the town of Ohanderi, on the 
left bank of the Betwa in Scindia's territory. 

OHANBTH, 8. drugs for cattle. 

CHAN GEL, 8. an herb which springs out of old khera8 or 
ruined buildings. It has a round leaf, and its seed 
(which is used as a medicine) is called khahdju 

CHANP, 8. see chand. 

CHANIYADA, s. land under a crop of chand (Rohilkhand). 
Called chanial and umre in Delhi, and chanara in some 
other Provinces. 

CHANK, s. (also chdnkd or chhapa\ where batdi tenures 
obtain, a stamp fixed on stacks or heaps of grain which 
are to be divided, or having been divided are left under 
charge of only one of the parties. It is cut on wood and 
impressed on a cake of moist earth {harkat ki mitti) ; the 
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legend generally consiBts of suoh words as dkbat ha khair 
hddy or inidn ki saldmati^ to imply that the honor of the 
parties to whose care the com is entrusted is appealed to 
against any dishonest alienation of it. The seal is then 
placed on the sides of the heap, never as in the chhattur 
(q. y.) on the top, lest the increase of com may be 
thereby prevented (of. barhdwan), Chdnk is also the 
name of the ceremony in the threshing ground, at the 
time of forming the winnowed com into a heap. It 
consists of perambulations round the heap performed 
in profound silence, after which the performer makes a 
low bow to the com and offers the following prayer : — 
(y Siydbar Parmeshwarji 8ai barkat dijiye ; O* Ann deotd 
Ji sahsr gimd hujiye ; O' Sahdewan goadin ham ko rdj o beO' 
har 86 urin kijiye ; which may be thus rendered. O' Hns* 
band of Sfta Almighty God, bless our efforts ; O' com 
deity bestow upon us abundance of grain and multiply it 
a thousand fold ; 0' Sahdewan gosdin preserve us from the 
clutches of king and creditor. 

GHANXr, 8. cesses levied from artizans and others. 

CHANWAN, «. name of a small species of millet (E. 
Oudh). 

CHAP, 8. the refuse of the jharberi (q. v.) after the pdld is 
beaten from it (Delhi and U. Dodb). 

CHAPRE, ». cowdung cakes, also called gobar^ upla^ goaa, 
doja^ thepri and chot. 

OHAPRI, 8. a puddle. Also a small pulse, somewhat 
resembling chand. 

OHAPTAI, 8. see chand. 

OH ARA, «. fodder, food, remedy, help ; —jAl karndy to seek 
remedy or redress. 

CHARAGAH, 8. a meadow, a pasturage. 

GHARAI, 8. pasture land, fields appropriated to the graz- 
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ing of cattle, sending out cattle to graze ; rent derived 
from pasturage. ^ 

GHABAS, 8, the exudation of hemp flowers. It is collect- 
ed bj persons running through a field of gdnjd with 
leathern aprons to which the exudation adheres. Jt is 
much dearer than gdnjd. That of Bokhara is most 
appreciated, but much comes from Nepal. Also, the 
large leathern bucket or bag, used for filling water firom 
wells (alBO called pur and niof). 

CHARHA-UPRr, s. literally out-bidding one another, 
used in 0. Oudh to signify competition for land amongst 
cultivators. 

OHARHWr, «. raising rent. 

CHABr, 8, unripe ^'{/(ir, cut as fodder for cattle ; it is always 
sown much thicker than the jmr intended for the thresh- 
ing floor. In the L. Doab, the name given to small por- 
tions of land held rent-free by cultivators (cf. chhtr). 

CHAEKHP, 8. the pulley by which water is raised from 
a well by two water pots tied to the ends of a rope and 
raised alternately; literally a spinning wheel. It is 
generally made of pieces of bamboo lashed together in 
the form of a cylinder. See chdk. 

CHARNr, 8. a feeding trough. 

GHARHTA, «. a settlement on an annual increasing rent, 
equivalent to rasacli. Literally increasing, rising. 

CHARWA, 8. see batdi and hur. 

GHARWAUr, 8. wages of a ploughman or herdsman in 
grain. 

GHASNf, 8. a pan in which the juice of the sugar-cane is 
boiled. It is much the same as the iardhi^ except that 
it is somewhat larger. See hel and chdk. 

GHASPAN, r. fix, — karnd ; to fix, as a summons to the 
door of an absentee. 
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CHATRr, 8, an herb which springs up with the rabi grains. 
It is used as fodder for cattle, and the poorer class of cul- 
tivators eat its seeds mixed with barley. 

CHATTIAL, 8, one who collects rente from cultivators for 
the owner. In E. Oudh, the usual name is zilqddr. 

OHAU, 8, a ploughshare. See kal^ hala8. 

CHAXTBACHHA, s. a levy of revenue on four things un- 
der Native rule in the Delhi territory ; pdg, tdg, kuri or 
kudi, and punchhi, i.e. pagri^ a turban, tdg^ a rag or thread 
worn by a child round its waist ; ktiri^ a hearth ; and puti" 
chhi, animal's tails. The two first correspond with the poll 
tax, the third with hearth-money (the fumage of Domes- 
day Book), and the fourth with Homegeld. As tdg may 
be considered included in pdg^ another tax is substituted 
for it according to some authorities, thus paJkati^ a cess 
onpdla cuttings {see jharbert), or a cess on the dardnti or 
sickle, or on the khurpd or grass cutter ; but the insertion 
of tdg is correct, for the tax upon the pdg or men, was 
double that on the tdg or children. Another variation is, 
kuri^ pdg, dng and dharti ; dng was levied on cattle, a 
buffalo being counted as one dng^ a cow half an dng and 
a calf a quarter ; dharti (meaning soil) was a rate upon 
the cultivated land. 

OHAUBARA, s. see batdi. 

CHAUBISA, 8, a name applied to any tract containing 
24 villages in the occupation of a particular tribe. They 
are very common round Muttr^. Of. chaurdsi. Bidlisa 
was 42 villages, or half a chaurdsi, 

OHATTDHRI, 5. the head of the trade ; a revenue officer 
of the Kdnungo or Segaddr stamp under Native rule : of 
late years it is but a title pertaining to the descendants 
of those officers who are now frequently tqlluqddr8. 
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Chaudhrdi^ the jurisdiction of a chaudhri : chaudhrdyatj a 
ehaudhrVs fees of office. 

CH A UG ADD A, «. the place where the boundaries of four 
Tillages meet, also called chauhadda^ chausingMy chaukhay 
ehaurdhdy ehompta and chaupata, 

CHAUK (or ehaukha)^ s. see chaugadda. The word is also 
generally applied to the main street or central thorough- 
fare of a cit J. 

GHAUKAB or chaukara^ %. see batdi. 

CHAUKT, s. a guard or watch ; the post where a guard is 
stationed ; — ddr^ a watchman. The chief duties of the 
rural police are to prevent and report crime. They are 
paid in cash at the rate of Bs. 2, or Ks. 3 per month, or 
in rent-firee land and perquisites, such as a handful of 
grain from each com heap on the threshing floor. Sixty 
houses are supposed to form a sufficient charge for a chau^ 
kiddr. 

GHATJLA (or ehaurd)^ 8. the name of a kind of pulse {doli- 
chos sifiensis) also called rawds and ramds^ but best known 
under its Persian name of lobid, 

CHAULAT, 8. the name of a weed {atnaranthus polygamus) 
which shoots up during the rainy season, particularly in 
old buildings. It is also sometimes sown and eaten as a 
potherb. There are two kinds red and green, called gan- 
der and marsau 

CHAXJMAS, 8. lands tilled from Asdrh to Kndry i.e. during 
the chaumdsa (q. y.) and prepared for the rabi (spring) 1 
sowings. 

0HAUMA8A (or barkhd)^ 8. the four months of the rainy 
season. The rest of the year is comprised in «/i//i, jdrd 
or mohasa, the cold season, and dhup-kdld or kharsa^ the 
hot season. 

GHAUMASIA, «. a ploughman hired for the season (Sagar). 
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GIIAUNBu^, 8. a Bubterranean apartment for grain. 

CHAUNRI, 5. a police station, usually the kotwdVs (Sagar). 

OHAUNTALI, s. cotton pods in which the fibre is equal 
to one-fourth of the whole produce (cf. tiMH). 

CHAUPAL (or chaupdr)^ «, a shed or court in whidi the 
village community meet ; generally built by the head 
man of the village, and used by him in former days as a 
kind oi kachahri: (the town hall I) 

CHAUBi, %. a large open space in the forest (Bohilkhand); 
— or manjha or kachhdr, (q. v.), a large tract of low river 
side land subject to periodical submersion. (E. Oadh). 

CHAURA, 8. see chauld. 

CHAURAHA, «. see chaiigaddu. 

OHAURASr, 8. eighty-four ; territorially applied to a sub- 
division of a j^ar^awa or district amounting or formerly 
amounting to 84 villages. They are not uncommon all 
over Oudh. Sir H. M. Elliot gives a long and interesting 
disquisition on the subject (p. 178 — 206 Supplemental 
Glossary). It appears to have been a mystic number not 
only with Brahmanists but with Buddhists also. £idli8a, 
was half a chaurd8, or 42 villages. 

CHAURSr, 8, a granary above ground (Rohilkhand). 

OHAUS, «. land four times tilled (Rohilkhand). 

CHAUSINGHA, s. a raised mound indicating where the 
boundaries of four villages meet. See chaugadda, 

OHAUTHr, 8. see batdi. 

CHAUTHIYA. 8. a measure in general use for grain and 
about equal to a ser of wheat, chaukari is J and adkeli J of 
a chauthiyd. Five make a kuro or panseriy and 20 kuro8 
make a khanri. These words are equally used in super- 
ficial measures. Thus an area which would require 
6 panseri to sow it, is about equal to a btgah. See bisi 
hndjarib. 
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OHATJTARA, s. a court ; perhaps a corruption of chabutra^ 
a platform. 

GHA WAL, 8, rice cleared of its husks ; when boiled it is 
called bhdty also khushka, unhusked it is dhdn^ (q. v.). 

CHEHRA, 8. a descriptive roll of a servant, literally a 
face, the Queen's money is styled chehra'ddr, from having 
the Queen's face on it. 

CHENA, 8. (or china or chaina,) panicum miliaceum (pani" 
cum pilosum, Roxh,)^ is sown and reaped in the hot season 
after nearly all the rabi crops have been cut. It requires 
much irrigation and is a precarious crop, hence the say- 
ing : chena ji ku lend ; chaiidah pdtn dend ; bydr chale to 
lend na dend^ (you may irrigate your chena as much as 
you like, let a blast come and you get nothing for your 
pains). 

CHENOH, «. an herb which springs up in uncultivated 
places during the rainy season. Its fruit is frequently 
called yonA; from its resemblance to a leech. 

CHEWARA, 8. the most distant lands of a village, also 
called palo and hdr. They are less valued than the other 
lands from the diflEiculty of irrigating and manuring them. 

CHHADAM, 8. literally 6 ddma, but used to designate two 
damris or 6J ddm8, see damn, adheld, gandd. 

OHHAr, 8, a pad to prevent laden bullocks from being 
galled. 

OHHAJ, 8, a basket used in winnowing grain. 

OHHAKAR, 8. see batdL 

CHHAKNA. V. to clean the water of a well. 

CHHAKRA, 8. a cart. 

CHHAP, 8. a stamp, generally that of the potddr. In 
Delhi and U. Doab it is the name applied to a small 
bimdle or heap of thorns about a foot high ; when large, 
it is called kheicd. 
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GHHAPA, 8, the village seal used to impress grain heaps 
with (see ehank, thapa)y also the heap of refuse com and 
chaff which is formed in winnowing ; in a heap of cleaned 
com this is about 4 per cent. Also a small heap of grain 
appropriated to purposes of charity. Also, the name 
given in some places to the basket used for throwing 
water out of a pond for irrigation (see beriy bokd^ dauri). 

CHHAPPAR, s. a thatch roof; — band^ a resident cultivator 
{^QQ pdhikdshty asdmi^ kabzaddri, rqiyat), 

GHHASi, s. the bank of a river ; — chitthi a permit, or 
pass over a river. 

CHHATAO, s. clearing grain or rice from the husk. 

CUH ATB»r, 8. an umbrella ; a small ornamented pavilion 
built over a place of interment, a cenotaph of a Hindu 
chief. The second or fighting class amongst Hindus. 

CHHATUR, 8, the covering placed on a heap of winnowed 
corn (see barhdiean^ chank). In Benares it is generally 
a mere cake of cowdung ; elsewhere it is a shoot of grass, 
or a dry stick of arhar with several (generally five) pro- 
jecting twigs, on each of which a small piece of cowdung 
is placed, or a flower of the dk or maddr {asclepias gigantea) . 
Sometimes a spear is stuck in the ground, not on, but at 
the side of the heap ; and sometimes an artificial flower is 
placed at a short distance from the bottom of the heap. 
The object of fixing the chhatxir is to ward off the evil eye. 

CHHAUR, s. a large stack of judr or bajrd collected for 
fodder comprising several smaller stacks called sa^. In 
years of plenty this is added to, till the village stock 
amounts to several hundreds of mans (Delhi). In 
some districts, as in Rohilkhand, this is known by the 
name of garri^ (q. v.), elsewhere by the name of kundar or 
kharut. Also, walking a boundary with a raw cow skin 
on the head, under a solemn oath to decide correctly ; 
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five sticks are also held in the hand to imply that the 
arbitrator is the representative of the panchdyat. The 
word is in use in the N. W. Muchhandart is used in 
Sagar and Bajputan^, and dill in Benares, in which 
latter Province the Harbans purdii is laid on the head. 
See gold. 
CHHEDA, 8. a destructive little animal similar to the 
weevil (calandra granaria), in Oiidh ghun and makora are 
commonly used. Also the disease caused to the corn by 
this animal. 

CHHEONA, V, to extract juice from a tdr tree, literally to 
exude. 

CHHIDA, a. thin, not close ; said of a person or animal 
whose legs are much separated, also of corn fields and of 
plantations (in opposition to ghand or ghinkd^ close^ thick). 

CHHIKAr, 8. see fdrkhati. 

CHHILKA, 5. bark, rind, an Qgg shell. 

OHHILNA, V. to erase. 

CHHIMP, 5. a pod, a legume. 

CHHINKA, 8. an ox muzzle (Delhi), called mukha^ nmshka 
and jdli (Rohilkhand and Doab), kh<ynta (Benares) and 
nuUka (Bundelkhand). Also a net for hanging pots, &c. 

CHHrNTA, 8, sprinkle : a field in which peas and linseed 
have been sown broadcast, while the rice crops are on 
the ground ; when the rice is cut these crops are left to 
grow and are harvested in the beginning of chait. In 
Delhi the term chhdntd is applied to throwing more seed 
amongst a growing rice crop. In Qorakhpur the same 
word is employed to signify lands in which seed has been 
scattered aft^r a single ploughing, more particularly at the 
extremities of villages with a view to secure possession, 

CHHIR, 8, the lessee's own cultivation ; corrupted from 
8ir (q. v.). 
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GHHITRI, 8. a broken basket or 4^lid ; one nearly in-^ 
eflfeotive from being worn out. 

OHHI^UA, 8, sprinkling: sowing broadcast (Benares); in 
Bundelkhand called chhintah. in the Doab, Bohilkhand 
and Delhi, puberty pubdr phenk dend or jel kamd. 

CHHIUL, 5. SLjangal tree, called also dhdi, (q. v.). 

GHHOLA, 8, gram (Sagar and Bundelkhand). Also the 
title of the man who cuts the standing sugar-cane. He 
strips off the leaves and lops off the head, which he re- 
ceives as his perquisite, besides about ten canes per diem, 
during the time he is employed. 

CHHOLNI, s. a scraper. 

OHHOR-CHITTHr, 8. a deed of release, also called fdr- 
khati. 

• 

CHHUT or chhutauti, s. remissions allowed either on the 
Mgah or in rupees by mdlguzdrs^ after forming an estimate 
of a field. Generally, any remission of revenue by Govt. 
Chhuf, chhut miidfi or mnjrai are terms specially applied 
in Benares to the reductions made in the assessment of 
1197 F. 

CHIBHAR, 8. land which remains long moist (Sagar). 

CHIHEL, «. wet oozy land, 

CHIK or chikar, ». mud, slime, also, the turf or rushes on 
which the water pot of the dhenkli rests when brought to 
the top of the well (also called parchha and chilwdi). 

OHIKAEBAEDESHI, s. compound interest. 

CHIKAT or ckikti, s. clayey soil, (Sagar). 

OHIKHAR, s, the husk of chand, good fodder for cattle. 

CHIKHARWAr, s. wages for weeding (E. Oudh), called 
generally nirdi and naulai elsewhere. 

CHIKNAWAT, 5. a clayey soil, also smoothing over. 

CHILL A, s. a holy place where /agfr« abide (so called from 
the initiatory abstinence of forty days which they undergo). 
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CHILLT7 or chullu, s. the palm of the hand contracted for 
the purpose of holding water. See ajatili and chungaL 

CHILWAr. 8. see cMk. 

OHIMBXJR, s. an inferior kind of grass which grows in 
the Bhutti territory. It is perhaps the same as the chap- 
ruda of Huriana. 

CHIN, 8. a kind of sugar-cane (U. Doab and Rohilkhand). 
See ukh, 

CHIRA, 8. a slab or pillar used for marking boundaries. 
In Oudh chabutra is used for the slab at the triple survey 
points. 

CHIRARA, 5. low rice-lands. 

CHIRCHIRA, 8. (also called chiekara, chitirra and satjtra)^ 
a medicinal plant, [achyranthe% aspera), the ashes of which 
are also used for washing linen. There are two kinds, 
white and red. The former if carried about the person 
is believed to render one invulnerable particularly against 
scorpions, and to be a certain remedy if applied to a scor- 
pion's bite. 

CHIRCHITTA, s. a grass somewhat resembling young 
bdjra. It produces an ear like that of the kangni^ and its 
grain is about the size of a barley corn. Natives believe 
that he who eats a chittdk of its grain will not feel the 
pressure of hunger for 21 days. 

OHIRWAT, «. the first ploughing of a fallow field after 
the first fall of rain. 

CHIT, 8. contraction oi chltthi^ (q. v.). 

CHITNA WIS, 8. a writer of notes or precepts ; a secretary. 

CHITORA, 8, picture painters. 

OHITTA, s. a creeping herb {plumbago zeylanica) used as a 
cure for leprosy. 

CHITTHA, 8, a rough note ; servant's pay or rations ; a 
memorandum. 
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CHITTHr, 8. a note; paper containing an order or demand; 

— ddlnd to draw lots — talab, a process or precept, a 

summons. 
OHITTr, 5. see bhurart. 
CHIWANA, 8. a place for cremation ; called also chihdi 

and chihdniy marg/iat, hhoidagdhd, and smasdn (in Benares 

8um><dn). 
CHOHA, 8. a small well. . 
CHOKA, s, rice, (Sagar). 
OHONDA, 8. kachchd wells where the water is near the 

surface (E. Oudh). 
OHOPNA, t\ to throw water from a dauri (q. v.), called nU 

chah dend in Bundelkhand. 
CHORI, 8, theft ; — mmceshiy cattle lifting. 
CHOT, 8. see hatdi. 
OHOYA, 8. a hole dug in the dry bod of a river to get 

water. Also a name commonly applied to rivulets. 
OHTJA, s. {amaranthu8 olpaceu8)^ one of the chief kharif 

products of the hills. The flowers are of a fine red color 

not unlike Princes feather. It is also called battu or 

marm, 
CHUGAr, 5. pasturage. 
CHUHRA, 8, the lowest caste of village servants, also 

known by the name of bhangi (q. v.), haldlkhor and khdk- 

roby but chuhrd is the most usual term in villages. The 

head of this tribe as well as that of the chamdr8 is called 

mehtar and receives perquisites under the name of niehtardi, 
CHUKARA, 8. customs duty, (Sagar) . 
CHUKAT, 8, a settlement, (Delhi and IT. Do5b) . 
CHUKAUTA, 8. field rates of rent ; money rate. 
CHTTKRI, s. a fractional division of land (Garhwal and 

Kuniaon). 
OHUKTI, s. a cultivating tenancy, under which a given 
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area is rented at a certain stated sum on the bilmuqta 

principle. 
CHULLr, 8, supports placed below stacks of straw, or 

stores of grain, staddles ; in some places the ground is 

merely cleaned and elevated and no supports raised, it is 

then called ghai. 
CHULLTJ, 8, see chillu. 

0HI7N or chuni, s, flour, pulse coarsely ground. 
OHTJNDEr BAT, s, khet hat (q. v.), where the fields are 

divided like the squares in a chequered cloth {chundrt), 
OHUNGAL, 8. a handful of anything dry, as chilltl (or 

chullA) is of anything liquid. Khonch is used in the same 

sense. In Eohilkhand lup or luf is as much as two hands 

joined can hold, but in Benares, Delhi and the Doab, it 

means only one handful, see ajauli^ chiM. 

OHUN&r, s. illegal abstraction of handfuls of market pro- 
duce ; sometimes however it is given as rent for the use 
of market conveniences, such as booths, sheds, &c. ; a 
zaminddri or municipal tax on articles, brought into a 
bdzdr for consumption or sale, in contradistinction to 
Octroi, which is a tax collected at the barriers, with an 
alternative of taking the goods to a bonded ware-house, 
for safe custody. 

CHT7NTRI7, 8. head-man of a district (Dehra Dun) . 

D. 

DAB, 5. the name of a grass (poa cynostiroides)^ better 
known as kits or kusha. It is generally applied only to 
the first shoots of the kus grass, called in Bohilkhand 
dabsa. The extreme acuteness of its points is proverbial, 
thus, the intellects of a clever man are said to be as sharp 
as the point of a ddb or kus leaf. Dab is not in much 
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request as fodder for cattle, but, when soaked it makes 
very good twine, and is occasionally used in thatching 
houses. It is however in great demand in almost all 
Hindu religious ceremonies. It is considered very desir- 
able to die upon a bed of dab. 

DABAK, a. fresh well water, also call dabka. 

DABAR, s, low ground where water lodges ; a hollow be- 
low the homestead ; a small tank ; a vessel for washing in. 

DABEHEI, s. a light kind of plough (W. Oudh and Ro- 
hilkhand); dabehrd is a large ploughshare (E. Oudh). 

DABIA or ddbiy a. a term applied to about 10 handfuls 
[muttha) of kharif produce. Lehnd is the word used in 
the same sense in regard to rabi produce. About 4 mut- 
tha make a khna ; about 4 lehnd a dubid ; about 5 dabid a 
bojhy and about 100 bojh a pahU Five dabid of kharif 
produce amount to a dhoka, about 10 dhokas make a boj'hj 
or load, and an aggregation of several boj'hsy make a kun- 
dar. The application of all these words varies very much 
in different districts and even in different parganas. See 
kundurkha^ kharniy pahta, santri, seiniay lehna, pahu 

DABKA, a. see ddbak, 
. ' • 

'DABRA, 8. a marsh, puddle, small pond; also (equivalent 
to tapra) a small field (U. Doab). 

DABEr, 8, division of profit amongst the village communi- 
ty according to their respective shares (U. Doab). 

DABSA, s. see ddb. 

DACH, s. homestead, (E. Oudh). 

DAD ANr, s. advance to cultivators, especially by the opium 
department. 

DAD-KHWAH, s. a petitioner for justice, a plaintiff, a 
suitor ; ddd-ras, a redresser of grievances. 

DAD SITAD, s, giving and taking, borrowing and lend- 
ing. 
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DADRP, «. see arwan. 

DAEN or ddond, s. the tying of a number of bullocks toge- 
ther to tread out grain. They are invariably driven &om 
right (dahnd) to left, whence perhaps the derivation. 

DAFA, s. section, paragraph, also called fiqra, 

DAPINA, 8. buried or hidden treasure, a hoard ; treasure 
trove. 

D AFTAE, 8. office ; records ; — ?, a man employed in pre- 
paring and taking care of articles of stationery, and in 
ruling or binding sheets of paper for official purposes. 

DAGrA, 8. fraud ; cheating, — hdz, a cheat. 

DAQ-AR or dagrd^ ». a path (rarely used, pagdandi is the 
general word), see dahar. 

DAHAL, «. (also daldal or daldalt), a quicksand or quag- 
mire. 

DAHAR, s. a road, see dagar. 

D AHENpr, 8. a vessel for holding dahi^ or curdled milk. 

DAHIA, 8. a field. Land near a village (Benares and 
Sagar). 

DAHMAE.DA, 8, a cart smaller than a gdri and chhakrd, 
but larger than a rehlu^ so called from its capacity to 
carry ten men (Rohilkhand). Also called dohardd or do- 
baldd, 

DAHNIMI, 8. (lity. half of ten), five per cent (Delhi). 

DAHOTAEA, s. tithes, an allowance or tax of ten per cent. 
See dahyak, 

DAHR or dahrt, s. stiflF clay soil (in low ground). It is 
usually applied to a marsh or any inundated land (Delhi). 

DAHSALA, 8. decennial. 

DAHSANI, 5. belonging to ten years. A book comprising 
the collections, accounts, registers, &c., of 10 years. The 
book generally known as the dahsani kitdh was compiled 
in 1210 F. with the aid of the Kdnungos, Mtitawalis, and 
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Kdzis assembled at Bareli for the purpose of showing the 
quantity of land in occupation of the mudfiddra. In it 
the name of the occupant was sometimes recorded, some- 
times that of his son, and sometimes when neither oould 
be ascertained, the name of the original grantee. It was 
made necessary by the changes in property attendant on 
two revolutions : the usurpation of the Rohilld PathdnSy 
and the conquest by the Nawdb TFaztr. Two columns of 
this register exhibit under the description of mdlik qadim 
and mdlik hdl, the ancient proprietor known to the kdnun^ 
go records, and the more recent occupant. 
DAHYAK, 8. ten per cent. At the close of the last centu- 
ry the Govt, adopting the practice of Native rulers, fixed 
its land revenue at -^ of the assumed gross rental. The 
tenth part left to those with whom it engaged was called 
dahyak or dobiswt. The theory under the Oudh Native 
Govt, was to leave 10 p. o. as a remission of revenue {ndn" 
idr)y or as revenue-free land (sir), to the rent collecting 
mdlguzdrs, and on this theory was based the legal pre- 
sumption officially laid down in Oudh at the revised 
Settlement that, all old proprietors were entitled to an 
interest equal to -^ of the rental, but not to more, or to the 
lease of the village. But as a matter of fact it has been 
clearly shown that owing to the weakness of the Native 
Govt, those in managing possession did enjoy much more 
than 3^ of the rental. In the Trans- Gogra districts the 
word is used in connection with birt tenures, a general 
feature of which is that ^ of the land is left unassessed, 
and to holding this land rent-free, whether in possession 
of the management of the village or not, the birUddr^s 
right is usually confined ; the other ^ are as a rule sub- 
ject to periodical enhancements of rent, and should the 
birt'ddr (who is generally the person who has reclaimed 
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the land), not agree to the enhancement, he falls back on 
his rent-free holding, the lease being otherwise disposed 
of, Chahdrum (J) and sat want (^) are also not uncommon 
proportions of the rental for subordinate proprietors to 
enjoy in the Faizabad division. Dahyak was also applied 
to the 10 per cent formerly allowed in our territories as 
well as in Native States, to tahsilddrs and dmiU for their 
profits and the cost of collecting the Govt, revenue. 
(Eeg. n of 1795). 
DAr, «. property which can be bequeathed or inhe- 
rited. 

DAIJA, dahez or jahez J s. a dowry or portion which the wife 
brings to the husband in marriage. The passages in Manu 
are contradictory as to purchasing a bride by a dower ; 
Arrian says, that in marriage, the Indians neither took 
nor gave money ; while in Strabo we read their wives 
were purchased for a yoke of oxen. The present practice 
among the agricultural tribes of the N. W. P. is for the 
bride's father to purchase the bridegroom, so that the man 
receives the dowry, (dower the wife is of course entitled 
to, by the laws of inheritance); the daijd consists for the 
most part of money and household utensils. Thus even 
when the daughter of Jai Ohand was forcibly abducted 
by Pirthi Raj, the father sends to him " the richest gems, 
the fruit of the victory of Biji Pal, inestimable wealth, 
pearls, elephants, and dyes". So too when the same hero 
marries the daughter of the Dahima of Biana he receives 
from his father-in-law, **8 beauteous damsels, 63 female 
slaves, 100 chosen Irak horses, 2 elephants, 10 shields, a 
pallet of silver for the bride, 100 wooden images, 100 
chariots and 1,000 pieces of gold." This system, the 
fruitful source of female infanticide, arises from the al- 
most universal desire to obtain for the daughter the pri- 
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yilege of marrying into a higher family, whioh is only to 
be acquired by purchase. Thus among Brdhtnans and 
Rajputs the relative position of the several elans can be 
easily ascertained by learning with what families sons and 
daughters respectively intermarry. The sons marry 
those of an inferior stock, and receive money for the con- 
descension ; the daughters marry those of a superior stock, 
and their parents have to pay for the privilege. Where 
perfect equality reigns (and mutual convenience, as well 
as the gradual extinction of ancient prejudices are slowly 
tending to this result), sons and daughters of three or 
four different stocks intermarry ; and as alliances are thus 
not sought for mere honor and distinction, the payment 
of exorbitant prices is obviated. Sometimes indeed an 
imaginary purchase is made, merely as a type of the cus- 
tom. " The lower castes often receive money on the mar- 
riage of their females called huaday which is the Asura 
or 5th form of marriage ; and it is suspected that Bfdh' 
mans occasionally in the present avaricious age, incur sin 
on this account. A poor family to avoid the disgrace of 
receiving hunda^ will sometimes marry their daughter 
into a family of similcu: circumstances ; or an intermar- 
riage may be agreed upon on both sides. 
DAIM, a. perpetual ; — ul habs^ perpetual imprisonment ; 
bandohast ddimi, the permanent settlement of the revenue ; 
a criminal sentenced to imprisonment for life is called 
dditni. 

DAIN, 8, the 8 ddins in the Dun are hill-estates, each con- 
taining a certain number of hamlets, of which the fields 
and the lands of one .adjoin and mix with the fields 
of another. Their mukaddarns are probably the ancient 
zaminddrs of the Dun, 

D AIN, 5. debt, liability ; — ddr^ debtor ; — mtiqjjal^ a debt 
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payable on demand ; — muwajjal^ a debt of which pay- 
ment is deferred. 

DAIR, a. instituted, pending (also marjuq), 

DAKAITr, 6'. technically a robbery committed by five or 
more persons conjointly. But under Native rule it was 
applied to organized robberies conducted by armed gangs, 
who frequently looted villages by torchlight, shooting 
down the inhabitants who resisted and torturing those 
who would not reveal where their treasures were hid. 

DAKHAL, 8, entrance; taking possession; possession, occu- 
pancy ; engaging or meddling in an affair, entering in an 
account and the like ; — clihdni, delivery of possession, 
— ndmay a deed or warrant of possession ; — ydbi, receiving 
possession ; dakhily an occupant. 

DAKHIL, a. entered, received, filed, deposited, entrance, 
taking possession, entry of an item in a deed or register; 
a receipt for money ; annexation of lands, inclusion of a 
minor in a major parcel of land ; — daftar^ consigned to 
records (which is equivalent to being postponed indefi- 
nitely), struck off the file of a judicial officer; — ddr or 
kdr^ an occupant; — khdrij or mnkhdrij, entering and 
ejecting the removal of one name and insertion of another 
in the Govt, register of landed proprietors, whenever a 
transfer of revenue -paying property is effected; — a, a 
receipt, especially that granted by the Govt, for revenue- 
payments;. — t, included, comprehended, applied to vil- 
lages which have become included in the list of revenue 
paying villages, having branched off from and being 
dependent upon those on which the assessment was origi- 
nally levied (which latter are called asli villages). 

DAK NIT i AM, s. a bid at sale by auction. 

DAKKA, dakdrd or clhakar^ s, a stiff dark clay, prevailing in 
natural dips and hoUows where water collects audliesduring 
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the rains (TT. Dofib) . This land remains moist after the other 
soils have become dry; and being situated near and around 
ponds and lakes is, as a rule, irrigated from them. From 
this clayey nature it forms into very large clods, and if 
once allowed to dry and cake, it cannot be cultivated un- 
til it is moistened. 8eotd is a rich loam or mould, some- 
thing like ddkrd, but with less clay in it. It varies much 
in fertility according as it approaches ddird or is light 
and mixed with sand. Pilotd is a poor finable yellow 
soil, generally sandy ; even when it clods the particles do 
not bind together like ddird. Its distinguishing charac- 
teristics are its yellow or dark red colour and its inability 
to retain moisture. Bhur is simply sand generally of a 
whitish grey colour, for when it becomes yellow it is 
termed pilotd. 

DAL, 8. wild rice. In E. Oudh tinni and passai. 

DAL, 8. the split pea of mung^ arhavy urd, and a few other 
pulses. See daliyd. 

DAL, 8, the name applied in Delhi and TJ. Doab to the 
basket used to raise water from a canal. It is made some- 
times of leather, but generally of mtinj orjhdu. Ddl irri- 
gation is used where the canal is much below the level of 
the land, and is, in consequence of the labor attending it, 
more expensive than tor irrigation, which consists in 
merely breaking down the field ridge, and allowing the 
water to pass through it, 

DALDAL, 8. — (, see dahal. 

D ALGAN J ANA, «. a kind of rice. 

DALHARA, s, grain-seller. 

DALIAJHAR, s. the season of joy and relaxation at the 
end of seed-time (literally the brushing out of the sowing 
basket) also called kunrmundnd, hariar^ baibhari and kmiT" 
boji. 
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DALTL, s. argument, proof; plural daldil. 

DALTYA, 8, a coarse meal ; any sort of split pulse, ground 
finer than ddl, in which the seed is understood to be split 
only into two pieces. 

DALLl^CL, 8, (corruptly daldl)^ a broker ; they are common- 
ly Khairis ; — j, brokerage, agency, commission ; a tax on 
brokers. 

DAM, «. a former copper coin in the Ain^i-Akhan^ and con- 
sequently in most old revenue accounts, :^ of a rupee ; 
but to the common people it is ^ of a taka : 25 therefore 
go to a paisd, and 12J to an adheld (see damri^ chhaddm 
and sikka); hence, — at, amount of assessment (0. Doab); 
— i tcdsildt, gross assets of a village. 

DAMANS, 8. a purchased share of an estate or village. 

pAMAB, 8. resin, more especially that of the sal tree (sAo- 
rearobtista). 

DAMCHA 8, see machdn, 

DAMKA, «. a hUlock (E. Oudh). 

DAM-MAD AB (or dhammal)^ 8, a popular ceremony with 
the agricultural and lower classes of TJ. Hindustan. It 
consists in jumping into a fire, and treading it out, with 
the exclamation of dam-maddr^ dam-maddr ! (by the breath 
of Maddr \) It is devoutly believed that not a hair of 
these devotees gets singed, and that those who have prac- 
tised the ceremony are secure against the venom of snakes 
and scorpions. Badl-ud-din Shdh Madar, in honor of 
whom the ceremony annually takes place, was, according 
to the Mirat i Maddria, a converted Jew, bom at Aleppo 
in A. D. 1050 ; having taken up his abode in the reign of 
i^e^Z/an Ibrahim Sharki between Cawnpur and Farrukhabad, 
and expelled there&om an evil genius, called Makan Deo^ 
who infested the place, he gave the name of Makanpur to 
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his residence, and was buried there in A. D. 1433, at the 
good old age of nearly 4U0 years. His handsome tomb 
was raised by Sultan Ibrahim. He is believed to be 
still alive and hence is frequently styled Zinda Sh4h 
Madar. Mohammad gave him the power of retention 
of breath {habs i dam)y whence arose his longevity, as the 
number of his respirations was diminished at pleasure. 
The fair or festival which takes place at his tomb during 
the first 17 days of Janiddi-ul-autcaly is known by the 
names of ch/iart, wedni, chardgxin and haddhi. The two 
ceremonies of dhammal kheJnd and gai lufdndj which take 
place on the 17th day, are described in the Qdniin t Isldm. 
Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali tells us that women can never safely 
enter the mausoleum containing the Saint's ashes, for 
they are immediately seized with violent pains as if their 
whole body were immersed in flames of fire. There is a 
class oifaqirs called Maddria, after his name ; they gene- 
rally wear black clothes and are much addicted to intoxi- 
cating drugs. 

DAMRI, s. In the Delhi territory, the term is applied to 
the sub-divisions of a village. Thus in Gop^lpur of 
Eohtuk, there are 150 dafnris, each damn being equiva- 
lent to 25 kachcha higahs. But damri is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, equal to 3 J or 3^ ddyns ; or between 
2 and 3 gandas, so that a damri varies from 8 to 12 iaurtSy 
according to the good will and pleasure of unscrupulous 
banids, 

DANABANDr, «. cursory survey to find out the produce 
of a field. 

DANADAR, s. fixing the jama according to the actual pro- 
duce. 

DANT), s. high ground ; a fine ; a land mark ; retaliation. 

DANGAR-TAUJr, s. a revenue amount. 
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'DANGtWKBJLj s, reciprooal assistance. 

DANPATRAl, 8. a deed of gift conveying lands to Brdhmans, 

DANTH, «. the knots in the stalks of grain, the refuse of 
the harvest floor; also called datud and danthld. In W. 
Ondh katri or katli. 

DANTI, 8. a sickle. 

DAB, 8. a rate. 

DAE, 8. subordinate tenure in E. Oudh which is described 
by the Settlement OfiEicer of Fartabgarh as synonymous 
with bai-birt or btrty for which valuable consideration 
has been given, and which see. The tenure is said to be 
confined to small chaks or patches of land less than a 
village. 

DARAMAD, 8. an account of fees paid for serving proces- 
ses; entrance. The return of process. Dardmad bar* 
dmad, receipts and disbursements. 

DARBAB, ad. with respect to, as to, regarding. 

DARBANDI, «. rent-rates used for assessments. Mr. W. 
A.' Forbes thus describes his method of deducing soil and 
produce rates in Meerut. "A table of Nijkari (rent in 
kind), and zabti (cash rent) rates, is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Nijkari rates. A kankut or appraisement of crops is 
made in a certain number of villages in each pargana. 
This is done for each denomination of soil and of each 
kind of crop, in well, tank and canal irrigated, as well as 
in unirrigated land. From the gross outturn is deducted 
the cultivator's share, at the average proportion found to 
prevail in the pargana. In order to ascertain this aver- 
age, the rates of shares enjoyed by the cultivators are 
obtained from each village in the pargana. After deduct- 
ing such share, the remainder is valued at the average 
village rate" for the past ten years. By the village 
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rate is meant that prevailing between the dealer and the 
grower, as distinguished from the higher rate prevailing 
in the market. Two produce value tables were prepared, 
one from the price-current for ten years, and the other 
from a careful scrutiny and abstract made from Mah^cm^s 
books, the former being used as a check upon the latter, 
which is the one adopted for ultimate use. Thus a rate 
of rent paid in kind is obtained for each crop in e€U)h 
description of soil, irrigated, or unirrigated, for a certain 
area, the irrigated crops being sub-divided into the heads, 
" wells," " tanks " and " canal." 

Cdsh rents. But as a test of appraisement, and also for 
the money rents where the crops could not be measured, 
the money rents prevailing over the whole pargana for 
evQTj description of crop and soil, were ascertained from 
the patwdrVa papers, from decisions in rent suits, and by 
verbal enquiries from zaminddrs and patwdris ; and from 
the information thus collected an average was struck. 
These combined produce and money rates are then ap- 
plied to the soils and crops actually under cultivation in 
a certain number of villages, and the division of the total 
money values into the total cultivated areas, gives the 
average for each soil, for the total, for each kind of irriga- 
tion, and for unirrigated. Lastly, the average of all these 
gives the average rate for the cultivated area of the par- 
gana. The pargana rates so obtained are assessed upon 
the soils of different denominations under each kind of 
irrigation, as also upon unirrigated land, for the whole 
pargana, and the pargana assumed jamdbandi is obtained. 
The same process being followed in the case of each indi- 
vidual mauza and estate, its assumed jamdbandi is found. 
But the above is necessarily work to be performed by 
native agents through the Tahsilddrs^ and partly obtained 
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£rom records in the office. Data bo collected and com- 
piled require to be carefully tested in every way. Even 
with the most careful testing and examination, I look 
upon such data, not as the foundation of an assessment 
but as the test by which to prove the results of the Settle- 
ment Officers conclusions, after personal investigation into 
the condition of each village and estate. No average 
rates which could be prepared would justify a "chamber" 
assessment of the whole pargana^ and thus when I say 
that such and such are my ascertained assumed rates for 
a pargana^ I would reserve the right in fixing the jamas 
of individual estates^ to run up and down the scale, and 
finally to be perhaps on the whole rather over, or under 
the pdrgana rates, based strictly upon my assumed rates. 
Class rates. In addition, therefore, to the above pro- 
duce and soil rates, I have proceeded to form village or 
class rent rates in the following manner : — Each village 
in the pargana is visited and narrowly examined in every 
part and with reference to every particular, by the asses- 
sing officer. Notes are made of its condition, nature or 
fertility of the soils, capabilities and actual amount of 
irrigation, whether from wells, tanks or canals ; its popu- 
lation and class of cultivators; and as part of its condition, 
its cultivation as compared with its area, and the capabi- 
lity for extending its cultivation. In fact, every point 
which should receive a Settlement Officer's attention is 
noted down. Sample villages are taken, and around these 
are grouped in classes, the other villages of the pargana. 
I call them classes in preference to circles, because it by 
no means follows that contiguous villages come within 
the same class. Often it may be so, but such exceptions 
cannot be made the rule. In thus personally examining 
the pargana the most extensive and accurate data can be 
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obtained regarding rates of rent. Eiding through the 
fields of a village, the soattered oultivators are questioned 
as to the amount of land they hold in cultivation, and 
the rents they pay, whether in kind or in cash, whether 
on certain crops, or as it very often happens, by " all 
round" rates, that is, land taken at a certain rate in the 
lump, good and bad, irrigated and unirrigated, whether 
to be sowed with pulses, wheat or cane. Then follows a 
visit to the village itself, and a chat with the people round 
the sugar-mill, which becomes for the occasion the centre 
of attraction alike to the busy and idle ; and the informa- 
tion gathered from the fields is confirmed or corrected, or 
reasons for contractions discovered. Thus the cultivator 
in his field when questioned will state that he pays 
Re. 1-9-6 all round per bigah for his land : on going into 
the village the landlord at the sugai-mill tells you he 
takes Re. 1-8-0 all round ; he is checked and told you 
know better ; then the intelligent inhabitant steps for- 
ward to cut the knot and explains that one and in the 
Rupee is charged in addition for ^^Malbah^^ or cesses. In 
this way, having grouped the villages in classes, and as- 
certained the rates from a large number where cash rents 
prevail, we arrive at very accurate ** class rates," and are 
enabled to test the rent tables previously referred to. It 
is extraordinary how nearly rents are assimilated through 
out the country, and how closely, after practice, one can 
determine the exact amount of rent prevailing from an 
examination of the village lands. Thus it may be seen 
that my trust as an assessing officer, is placed entirely 
upon the conclusions and results I have personally arrived 
at from my visit to each village. Those results I test 
and compare iji every possible way by the other data, 
prepared after the usual methods, and by the hands of 
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others. Having arranged my groups or classes of villages, 
I arrive at a rough estimate of the proper jama to be 
borne by them, by applying to each the rate of its class, 
and ihski jama is compared and tested with the rent and 
soil rates of the pargana.^^ 

DAEBAR, «. the executive Govt, of a Native State ; also a 
levee held by a Native prince or high English officer. 
• DARGUZARNA, «?. to decline, to leave oflp, to refrain from, 
to pass by. 

DAR-IJARA, s. a sub-lease, an under-farm. 

D ARJA, a. grade, rank, class ; — badarja^ gradually, step 
by step, classified. 

DARJ-KARNA, v. to enter, to write. 

DARKHWAST, s. request, application, petition, also the 
agreement taken from mdlguzdrs to abide by the assess- 
ment and pay the revenue ; — khdsy a special application ; 
— ^zrddriy a petition of objection. 

DARMIYAN, s, between ; interval, middle, midst. 

DARMUSTAJIR, s. a sub-lessee, a tenant holding of a 
farmer, not of a zaminddry an under- farmer. 

DAROBAST, s, the whole of a district, or estate, — i aim^ 
may a grant of the whole of the lands constituting a rent 
free estate. 

DAROG-HALFI, s. perjury, false swearing. 

DAR-REHN, 5. a sub-mortgage. 

DARSHANr, 5. at sight, (as a bill). 

DARSI7RAT, ad. in case, provided, should, suppose, that, 
in the event of. 

DAR-UL-ZARB, s. the mint, more commonly called tak' 
sdL 

DARYA-BARAMAD, s. alluvion ; —burdy land lost by ri- 
ver encroachment ; diluvion. 

DARZr or Sujiy s. a tailor by profession. 
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DAS, 8, ten. Das nakton men ek naktd, among ten men with 
their noses slit, one with his nose whole is nicknamed 
vakkii, i. e. if out of fashion perfection is crime. 

DASA, 8, a reaping hook, also hasid. 

DAST, 8. the hands, — basta or banda^ with folded hands ; 
— barddri, relinquishment, renunciation, withdrawal, lite- 
rally drawing back the hand, — anddzt^ interference, in- 
terposition. 

DA8TAK, 8, a notice of demand or summons. 

DASTAWEZ, 8. a deed, a document, a bond, an instra« 
ment, a voucher, — hiba^ deed of gift, -—jdliy forged docu- 
ment, — kabiiliyaty a deed of acceptance or agreement, 
— kist'bandiy a deed of instalment, — mahr^ a deed of 
dower, — musaddakay an attested deed, — musktaba^ a 
suspicious deed, — zamdnat^ a bail bond, a bond of secu- 
rity. 

DA8TGARDAN, s. a loan without any voucher, a loan on 
verbal promise. 

DAST-KHAT, s. signature, hand writing. 

DA8TX7R, 8. custom, usage, practice ; — khdnddm, family 
usage, — mmtamra, an unvaried practice, — tijdrat^ mer- 
cantile usage, — ul-amaly rules for guidance. 

DASTTJRr, 8. a fee, customary perquisite or commission. 

DAUL. 8. estimate of assets for the purpose of assessment. 

DAULA, 8, a boundary. 

DAURA, 8. sessions, circuit, tour, — par^ in camp. 

DAURAN, 8. pendency, duration, currency. 

DAWA, 8. claim, demand, — baibdty a foreclosure claim, 
— bedakhlt, a claim for ejectment, ouster or dispossession, 
'^hak'Sha/ay a claim for pre-emption, — ijrde digri, claim 
for execution of decree, — istikrdk istehkdk hakiyaty claim 
for recognition of right and title, — izdfa-lagdny a claim 
for enhancement of rent, — mahvy a claim to dower, — mwa- 
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mzUy a olaim for compensation. Dawiddry a olaimant, plain- 
tiff, suitor. 

DEQ-RI, 8. corruption of decree. 

DEHAH, 8. low lands flooded during the rains. In Oudh 
the more common word is kalydr or khaldr, 

DEHr, 8, a village, pertaining to the village as — bigahy the 
village higah ; — fit^ the village rate ; also one of the 
designations of a resident cultivator. 

DEHIR, 8. lands flooded in autumn. 

DEHWAL, 5. the village official in 0. Oudh (not necessa- 
rily a Brdhman) who performs certain preliminary cere- 
monies for the agricultural community before such ope- 
rations as fixing the door in the house of a new settler, 
laying the foundation of a new well and so forth, for 
which he is paid in grain from the threshing floor or in 
rent-free land. A principal duty of the Dehwdl is to set 
up the hoUy a stem oiPalma christi and five pieces of cow- 
dung fuel, {opld^ kandt and halld)^ on the Basant panchimi 
in E. Oudh, and the last day of the month of Mdgh or 
Basant in W. Oudh, and to set fire to this on the last day 
of the month of Falgun. 

DEJA, 8. Daijd orjahez, a dowery, see daijd. 

DEL, 8. a clod ; land ploughed and ready for rabi crops. 
Also called Pariah 

DEOLA, 8, mounds, high ground. 

DEORHA, «, one and a half: used to express interest in 
kind, at 50 per cent. Hisdb deorhdy an old system of 
account during Native rule, under which interest was not 
decreed when it had run beyond 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal. 

DE8WAR, s. by districts : a village statement. 

DEWALA, «. bankruptcy. Bewdliyd^ bankrupt. 

DHAK, Palds or Chhitil, s. {Butea Frondosa), It grows 
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profusely in the jangak of Oudh and the N.W. P. There 
is no part of the tree that is not brought to some use or 
other. The roots produce a fibre from which is manufac- 
tured rope known as Bakhar, The bark {chhdl) and 
flowers, {tesu kdphtil), are used for dyeing purposes. The 
gum (chuniyd gond) is little inferior to gum Arabic, and 
the leaves and wood provide fuel for the village and sugar 
cane manufactories. The best gun powder used to be 
made of this wood. In the months of February and 
March when the dhdk is in full bloom, its rich clusters of 
scarlet and olive brown flowers form quite a feature in 
the landscape. The flower is sacred to ^^Sarawati^^^ the 

Minerva of the Hindu Pantheon. The seed is called j^a^ 
papra, 

DHALA, 8. a tenth or tithe ; collections made from asdmis 
to cover village expenses ; also oaHed janm dhdld^ synony* 
mous with Dhdrhdchh. 

DHALBHOL, s. transfer by sale. 

DHAN, 8. unhusked rice. There are four main classes of 
rice ordinarily grown in E. Oudh, viz.^ those distinguish- 
ed by the names of Kiidri dhdn, Jethi dhdn, Sdicani or 
Sdthidhdfiy and Jarhan, but the varieties are innumerable. 
There are nearly 100 different kinds in the Lucknow 
museum. The outturn per acre of Kudri dhdn is on 
an average from 12 to 13 mans^ and the selling price at 

harvest time is ordinarily one man for the rupee. Kudrl 
dhdn is sown with the first fall of rain and is cut in 
KudVf (September, October) hence the name. Jethi dhdn 
is sown in April, in places where water is still lying, and 
it is cut at the beginning of June. The average yield 
per acre is from 18 to 20 mans. This rice (which in 
appearance is precisely similar to the Kudri rice), entails 
far more labor in its cultivation than any of the other 
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kinds. During the greater period of its growth the fields 
are flooded, but the water is not allowed to lie incessantly. 
It is generally allowed to lie for 12 hours, and is then 
drained off for 12 hours. This latter period is during the 
night. Sdwani or Sdthi rice, so called because it is said 
to ripen 60 days after sowing, is the least esteemed of the 
different local sorts. Sdthi dhdn is very little grown and 
is seldom cultivated in places where there is the least 
hope of a better crop. The average produce per acre may 
be set down at 9 or 10 mauH. Jarhan is the best rice 
grown, both as regards quality and quantity ; the average 
yield per acre is 15 mans^ and the selling price 50 sers for 
the rupee, when cut. Kiidri dhdn ordinarily sells for tH 
sers the rupee, Jethi dhdn 30 sers^ and SdfM dhdn 42 sers. 
These three kinds of rice are preferred by the poorer class- 
es to Jarhan, because they swell to a much larger bulk 
in process of cooking, and consequently less is required 
for a meal. Jarhan or Idin is thickly sown in small seed- 
beds and is transplanted when rather more than a foot 
high, in bunches of four or five plants, into low-lying 
fields which have been previously carefully prepared. 
This is a precarious crop being easily injured by both 
flood and drought. Wild rice is called Pasdri or Ttnni, q. v. 
In'N. Oudh the classification is as follows: — I. Dhdn or 
autumn rice, and the best kinds are anjand^ mutmuri^ 
naranji, phulhrwj, dudhiy minwari and parni. The infe- 
rior kinds are sdthd, dihuld and khuthmera. II. Jarhan 
or tvinter rice, of which the best kinds are hansrdj, mahesid, 
satira, ketaki, darai, phen, rdmbhog and gaurid. The inferior 
kinds are anandi, udud^ ka^ambhd, belan, raldasiy raimunidy 
kargahi and kai. 

The rice of L. Bengal is much superior to that grown 
in Burma ; the rice that goes home from the latter coun- 
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try is mostly used in the manufacture of starch, spirits, 

&c. It sells at 8 to 12 shillings a cwt. in England, while 
good Bengal fetches 14 to 18, and good Carolina 35 to 40 
shillings. The inhabitants of Bengal and Behar consume 
about 330 million mans of rice yearly =12^ million tons. 
Half a million tons are annually exported, and two mil- 
lions go for seed and waste, so that the total annual 
requirement is equal to nearly 15 million tons of rice of 
say 574 million mans of paddy. The average price ranges 
from 18J sers of 80 tolahs for the rupee in Hughli, where 
it is dearest, to 30| in Balasore, where it is cheapest. 
Bengal rice has been classified as, (1) early rice, which 
is also known as summer or autumn rice, (2) winter 
rice, and (3) spring rice. The early rice is called biali 
in Orissa, aons in Bengal, hhadai and serd in Behar, and 
ashu in Assam. It is largely grown on high lands and 
is sown broad-oast. It usually gives place to a winter 
or rabi crop of peas, wheat, barley, gram, pulses, cotton, 
&c. It is sown from March to May according to the par- 
ticular locality, and is reaped from August to October. 
The winter rice is called sarud in Orissa, amun in 0. 
and E. Bengal, aghani and himanto in "W. Bengal and 
Behar, and stidli in Assam. This is the staple food 
of the people of the L. Provinces, it is sown (both in 
the broad-cast and transplanted manner) in strong low- 
lying lands. The transplanted variety which is the 
commonest kind in Bengal, is sown in seed-beds in high 
lands, and when the rains have moistened the soil, the 
seedlings are transplanted when a foot high into marshy 
soil. The broad- cast variety is sown in deep marshes, 
and as the water rises the paddy grows with it, attaining 
sometimes the height of 20 feet, and it has been known 
to grow a foot in 24 hours ; it also bears emersion for 
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7 or 8 days in clear water. Both these varieties are sown 
according to locality, &om March to June, and reaped 
firom November to January. The planting out takes 
place in August and September. The spring rice known 

as dalud in Orissa, and boro in Bengal, is only grown in 
small quantities, being coarse in grain, and troublesome 
of cultivation, by reason of frequent transplanting, as 
the water recedes. It is sown in December and Janu- 
ary and reaped from April to June. Five-sixths of the 
rice crop in Bengal is amun. From 18 to 20 mans of 
paddy an acre is a good average yield in Bengal, from 
10 to 12 in U. India, 11 to 15 in Sindh, in British 
Burma 34, in Java 14 to 16^ and in Europe and 
America 30 mans. Ploughing begins in February and 
is continued in March when moisture permits ; it is re- 
peated 4 or 5 times. In April or May the seed is sown 
broad-cast, and the plant benefits by being strong and 
hardy when the rains set in, and the plough is often run 
through the young plants to stimulate them. The 
transplanted rice requires a couple of additional plough- 
ings and harrowings, and the transplanting needs much 
water and is done from June to September. The land is 
rarely manured, but much of the stalk is left to be eaten 
down by cattle, and the land is served in the process. 
As a rule a rice and a rabi crops are taken every year 
from the same fields. Irrigation is useful at seed time 
(April, May), at transplanting time (July, August), and in 
October as the crop matures. The average cost of culti- 
vation is equal to a third of an average crop, or say from 
Rs. 6 to 8 per acre exclusive of rent, but the cultivator 
pays in labour and not cash. The rice plant and un- 
husked grain is known as dhdn. Husked rice is common- 
ly known as chdwal or in persian brinj, when boiled, it is 
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called bhdt or khuMa. The only attempt the author has 
heard at the derivation of the word paddy, is that the 
Malay equivalent for rice in the husk is 'paddy.* 

DHAN-BI(iAH, s, lands cultivated by paftiddrs at a low 
fixed rate. 

DHANIYA, 8. coriander seed, {coriandrutn saHicum, Linn), 

DHANKAR, s, the land in which rice has been grown is ' 
so called when it is recropped, as land in which sdwdn 
has been grown is called sdirant and kodonj kodeli. 

DHAP, s. one- fourth of a kos, half a mile. 

DHARAUR, s, deposit. 

DHARAWAT, s. land ascertained by estimate, not mea- I 
sured. | 

DHARBACHH, s. an uneven distribution. An imperfect ! 
pattiddri tenure in which part of the village land is held 
in common, part separately. The profits of that held in 
common being first devoted to payment of Grovt. revenue ; 
and village expenses, the balance is then divided accord- | 
ing to the respective holdings. Dhdrbdchh, hdchh and j 
higahddm are synonymous. j 

DHARDHX7RA, s. the name by which the custom is • 
known which makes the main stream of a fiver the boun- ' 
dary between States and properties. The custom is known 
in the Panjab as daryd-htmnd. It is nearly universal in 
TJ. India and originated in different clans and communi- 
ties possessing lands on opposite banks. When estates 
can claim increment on the opposite bank the custom in 
the Panjab is known as kuch-mach. In Oudh this last 
custom is so little known that it has no name even. Under 
the existing law (XI of 25) the first point for enquiry is 
the prevailing custom, and whatever that is, it must be 
followed. If there is no such custom the next point for 
determination is identification ; if the land was suddenly i 
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cut off and can be identified, then the ownership will not 
change even although the deep stream intervene. If the 
loss was gradual and the land cannot be identified, own- 
ership is lost. These two last provisions are shown by 
Blackstone and Vattel to be based on European laws, 
and not on Asiatic custom. Islands newly thrown up 
belong to Govt., provided the water that surrounds them 
is not fordable. 

DHARMATAR, .s, a charitable grant. 

DHARN A, s. a mode of extorting compliance by exciting 
superstitious feelings ; a person wishes to obtain some- 
thing of another, he threatens to put himself to death or 
sit at his door until he gets it ; while this is going on 
neither party can eat or drink. 

DHAROHAR, s, deposit : land yielding two crops, more 
commonly known as do-fasli^ (q. v.). 

DHARTA, «. discount and commission. 

DHARWAr, s. thepafwdri who weighs grain. 

DHASAM, 8, a quagmire. 

'Dii.'EKljY or dhekiil, s, a lever with an earthen pot attached 
to it by a rope, used for raising water when it is near the 
surface. It will irrigate 4 bisicds per diem, or more where 
water is very near the surface ; also dhcokal, 

DHr, s. high land ; the bank of a river or tank. A remnant 
of former proprietorship consisting of sites of houses that 
have fallen and which are now fit for cultivation. Also 
known as Gharivi. 

DHrHA, s. mounds. 

DHIRMADRY, s, lands held by Brdhmans for religious 
purposes. 

DHOBr, s. a washerman. DJiobi ke ake K-iikiu^ na ghar ke 
na ghat ke. The washerman's dog is a fixture at neither 
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the house nor the river, literally he is ownerless and 
houseless. 

DHOKHA, s. also dhuhd, a scarecrow, the latter word also 
means a boundary mark. 

DHONOHA, 5. four and a half. 

DHUr, 8, small earthen mounds erected to mark the boun- 
daries of villages ; alluvion. 

DHI7R, 8. the 20th part of a biswd. 

DHURA, 8, a boundary, an axle-tree. 

DHI7BDENA, v. to winnow grain a second time. 

DHI7RKAT, s. an advance of rent paid by asdmis to zamifi" 
ddrs in the month of Jeth and Asdrh. 

DHU8, 8. glacis of a fort, a red sterile soil. 

DHTJSIA, «. a stake in a hedge. 

DIKRK or Dewdrd^ 8. a tract of alluvial land, also called 
char and mdtfjhd. 

DIBAOHA, 8, preamble, preface, introduction. 

prH, 8, the site of a deserted village. 

DIHAND, 5. a good payer : nddihand, the reverse. 

DIHDARI, 5. this tenure which largely prevails in the 
Faizabad district, has been officially described as follows 
by the author. When property was transferred volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, it was by no means an uncom- 
mon though not an invariable practice, for the purchaser 
to assign a portion of it in perpetuity to the seller, 
for his subsistence, under the above designation. This 
might be done, by assigning a share equal to J, ^^ |, 
I or To of the property transferred, and land to that extent 
was then made over, which might be one or more entire 
mai(za8y or a smaller quantity of land ; or by giving a 
certain amount of land at pleasure, without any refer- 
ence to specific share. These dihddri tenures were gener- 
ally conferred under writing, seldom verbally. When 
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a whole village is held under this tenure, the suh-proprie- 
tor invariably also enjoys all village privileges and dues, 
and with these the proprietor has no concern whatever. 
The same is also the case where the sub-proprietor holds 
an entire and separate fractional portion of a village, 
included in a single estate ; but where there are two frac- 
tional portions of any village included in an estate, one of 
which is held as dihddri^ and the other is not, it will 
generally be found that in that case the sub-tenure carries 
with it no village privileges or dues whatever. In the 
course of judicial proceedings, where this tenure was 
found to extend to the entire village or entire fractional 
portion, the sub-settlement was of course decreed ; where 
smaller holdings were being contested, the decree has 
been based on extracts of the field ErCgisters filed with 
proceedings. It may be mentioned, that at the outset, 
dihddri grants were always rent-free, and the majority of 
these are still so. In some cases, however, a low quit- 
rent was subsequently assessed, known by the name of 
barhasti. This item is always found to be still consider- 
ably below the Govt, demand. In this class of sub-tenures, 
which were given in lieu of other superior rights long 
since absorbed, whether they be held rent-free or at low 
rates the superior holder has of course to make good the 
Govt, demand from his other property. Where the rent- 
free tenure extends to certain fields only, the other village 
lands can be held responsible for the revenue that should 
properly fall on the rent-free portion, whether the mahdl 
in which the maiiza is situated, be at some future period 
broken up or not. But where the rent-free tenure ex- 
tends to a whole village, or fractional portion of a village, 
this will not be the ease, and it was therefore ruled, that 
a condition shoidd be entered in the administration paper 
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that if the sadar mdiguzdr should hereafter fail in his re-' 

venue engagements, these must be accepted on the usual 

terms by the dihddri holder. 
DIKKAT. s, difficulty. 
DILA-PANA, V. to recover. 

DILJAMAr, 8. ease of mind ; satisfaction : reliance. 
DILWARr. 8. land given to tlie zaminddrj mukaddam or 

founder of a hamlet, rent-free. 
DPNAR, 8. see dirham, 

DIPDAN. 8. lands given to Brdhmans on the baifirks of a 
river to deprecate encroachments. 

DIRHAM, 8. this and the dinar were even in Akbar's time, 
considered old coins. The dirham was silver, of 6 or 8 
ddng8, (1 dd)jg = 2 qtrdts; 1 qirdt=^ tas8u/; 1 fas8uj=2 
habhas). The dinar was gold, weighing 1 misqdl i.e., If 
dirhams, as they put 1 misgdl=(j ddngs; 1 ddng=4: tassiij ; 
1 tasst(j=z2 habba8; 1 habba = 2 jau8 (barley corns); 1 jau 
=6 khardah (mustard seeds); 1 khardal= 12 fals ; I /al=6 
fatils ; 1 fatil-=. 6 naqirs ; 1 naqtr = 6 qitmirs ; and 1 qitmir 
= 12 zarraliH, One misqdl is thus =96 barley corns. 

DISHTBANDHAK, s. the pledge of real property; hypo- 
thecation, mortgage without occupancy. 

PISMIS, 8. corruption of the English word dismiss. 

DIYAT, s. a fine exacted for an offence upon the person : 
the price of blood. 

DOBISWr, 8. a reduction or cess of two bi8wd8 in twenty ; 
the zaminddr\'i right in land, as mdlikdna is in money ; 
see also biswi, 

DOFASLr. 8. lands which bear two crops in the year. It 
is a popular error to think that the double crop is only 
obtained from the best manured {goind or gowhdni) lands. 
The fact is wherever the water supply is large in outlying 
lands, two crops are taken, but the agriculturist is usually 
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content with one good heavy rabi crop from the inlying 
manured lands. The very best of these last are reserved 
for wheat, sugar-cane or poppy. Wheat may be grown 
two or three years running in such land, but natives are 
quite alive to the advantages of rotation of crops, and a 
very usual rotation is, wheat one year, to be followed by 
(1) arhar {cytisus cajan) as a spring crop, but mixed with 
it is also sown urd (dolichos pilosus) kodo {paspalum fru- 
meniaceum Kcen.^ ms,) or judr^ more commonly called 
jundri in E. Oudh {holcus sorgum, sorgum vulgaris) as 
an autumn crop. These last grow quickly and are cut 
before the arhar (also called t4ar) has made much progress; 
that is then weeded and the plough run through it, and 
left to mature in the spring. This rotation rests the land 
much, as the leaf-droppings largely supplement the usual 
manure. Another rotation for wheat, is (2) to try for a crop 
of makrd in the rains, (always a precarious crop), and 
when that is cut, to put in barley or peas for the spring. 
In the two-crop lands proper, i.e. the outlying and low- 
lying lands near a swamp or other abundant water sup- 
ply, rice [dhdn) is grown every rains, and as soon as that 
is cut, barley and peas are sown, as a mixed or separate 
crop at pleasure, if they can be irrigated ; or if they can- 
not but there is still moisture sufficient in the soil to 
warrant the seed being sown, gram or peas are put in, 
and occasionally a sprinkling of barley is thrown in with 
them. 

DOHAO, 8. zaminddr^s right of milk from rqiyafs cows. 

DOHLI or dohaddy s. a rent-free grant to religious mendi- 
cants. 

DOL, 8. rich black soil. 

DOMAT or doras, 8. soil composed of two sorts of earth viz. 
clay and sand, see matiydr. 
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PONDP, «. a proclamation. 

DONGRA, «. a heavy shower of rain such as falls in 
Asdrh. 

DOBAS, 8, see domain and also matiydr. 

POBP, 8. a line with which land is measured, or water drawn. 

DT7B, 8, a sweet and most nutritious grass. It is of three 
kinds (1) poundd^ (2) kh'&tayd or chuttti and (3) gundali 
or dhouri. In other places it is known as ghordub and 
bandubid. Its tenacity is proverbial so that it is used 
as a simile when the fondness of zaminddrs for their 
laud is spoken of. Its modest charms have been thus 
described by Nanak Shah. Ndnak nanhd ho raho jai8i 
nanhi dub^ aur ghds jal jdengi dub khub hi khAb, Nanak 
be modest like the dub^ for all other grasses shall be 
scorched up, but the di&b shall ever remain green as it is. 

DUBSr, 5. a percentage allowed to Govt, farmers on the 
revenue paid. 

DI7GLA, s. a basket used in throwing up water for irriga- 
tion, also called beri. 

DI7LHA, 9. a bridegroom, dulhan^ bride. 

DITRANDESHr, 8. precautions. 

DUSHNAM-DIHI, 8, abuse. 

E. 

EKBACHHI, 5. distribution of any sum or cess levied up- 
on all land at an equal rate (G. Doab). 

EKE-BA-DIGARE, ad. one after the other, mutually. 

EK-FARDI or ek-fasliy a. a term applied to land yielding 
one crop annually, usually the outlying fields which are 
lightly cultivated, and which are also known as pdlo. 

EK- JADDI, a. of the same stock, descended &om the same 
ancestor. 
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EK«MUSHT, ad, in one sum, all at once, in the lamp. 

EKOTBA, 8, sum, total, interest at one per cent per men- 
sem. Also one hundred and one. 

EKTA, a. single, unique, singular. 

EKTARFA, a. exparte. 

EKWAL, 8. a paper giving the gross quantity in each asd- 
m(8^ possession in each mahdl^ with a detail of cultivation. 

ENAHAT, «. a second deposit of anything in trust. 

ETHANA, 8. low lands. 

R 

FAHISH. a. obscene, indecent, impudent, shameless. Fd- 
hisha^ a harlot ; anything abominable. 

FATDA, 8. profit, gain, advantage, utility, benefit. 

FAIL, «. an act, — -jdyaZy a lawful act, — ndjdyaz, an un- 
lawful act, — zdminij security for good behaviour. 

FAI8ALA, 8. adjustment, decision, decree, judgment. 

FALANA, pro. so and so, such a person. 

FALIJ, 8, the palsy. 

FAN, 8, skill, art, sagacity, stratagem, fl./unun. 

FARAG-AT, 8. leisure, ease, happiness, competency. 

FARAIZ, 8. see/arz. 

FARAR, 8. flight, running away, — hovd, to escape, to 
abscond. 

FABD, 8. a list, sheet, statement, a catalogue, — hdkiydty a 
balance sheet, — hah&ky record of rights — mukammil^ a 
complete record, — nd'mukammilj an incomplete record, 
— tdlikdy inventory of distrained property, — kardr-ddd 
jurm^ charge sheet, — 8azd^ sentence sheet. 

FABEB, 8, £raud \farebi^ fraudulent. 

FABIK, 8. a party to a law-suit ; faHkaifiy parties in a 
suit, also iarfain^ — sdni, the second party to a suit, a de- 
fendant. 
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FABK, 8, distinction, difference. 

FARKHATI, a. an acquittance, a deed of release or dis- 
charge. 

FARMAN, s. an order in writing issued by a Crowned head, 
a Boyal mandate, a command — barddr, subject to orders, 
obedient. 

FAEOD, 8, deposits of goods in certain limits ; descending, 
alighting, stopping. 

FAR0QUZA8HT, v. to omit, forget. 

FAROKHT, s. sale, selling. 

FARYAD, 8. complaint ; a cry for help ; faryddi^ com- 
plainant, a plaintiff, one who sues for justice. 

FARZ, s. a divine command or ordinance, a duty not to be 
neglected, a definite portion of the inheritance due to an 
heir, a widow's jointure, or her share of her husband's 
property. Fardiz^ the law of inheritance, the law of par- 
tition of property, the obligatory or divine precepts, or 
statutes of the Muhammadan religion. 

FARZr, a. fictitious, suppositious. 

FASAD, «. depravity, wickedness, perverseness ; violence, 
war, sedition, rebellion, mutiny. 

FA8L, 8. a season, a harvest, a crop, a space of time, hence 
the term fasli^ as applied to the era established with 
reference to harvests. The word also means a division, a 
section or chapter. In Oudh the seasons {rit) are divided 
into six periods of about two months each, and they 
are called sardy sisivy him, basanty grikhamy pdwas. 
The great distinction of the kharif (autumn) and ralA 
(spring) harvests was, as now, observed by former Native 
Govts., but whereas we have recognised four revenue in- 
stalments or kistSy November and December for the kha- 
rif^ May and June for the rahiy there were under the 
King's Govt, eight instalments ; viz. kudr^ kdtiky aghan 
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and pUs for the khartf and mdgh^ fdgun chait and hai- 
adkh for the rabiy named after the months when they 
fell due. Native rulers generally took two dnda of the 
revenue at each of the eight instalments ; we generally 
take 4 dnda during the 4 english months named, but 
sometimes the instalments are differently distributed, 
6 or 7 dnds being taken at the kharif and the rest at the 
rdbiy or vice versa according to the staples usually produ- 
ced. Opinion at present is in favour of still further re- 
ducing the number of instalments. The rahi includes 
the following crops : wheat, barley, pease, gram, poppy, 
mamr^ sarson^ linseed, tobacco, manwd and radhid cotton, 
arhar,jethi dhduy iusumy mustard, birrd, sehudn and sugar- 
cane. Of these, sugar-cane may be considered an inter- 
mediate crop which is out and manufactured from January 
to March, and so may sdwdn rice, which is cut before the 
rains set in. In the kharif are included (&om the months 
from which they take their names) the minor sub-divisions 
of (1) Bhadaen, which includes sdwdn^ urdi, kdkun, makrd^ 
hagrUdhdriy sdthUdhdn; (2) Kudriy which includes dhdn, 
kodo, tily patudy sanai, Indian corn, cotton ; (3) Agahniy 
which includes, yrtMrtn, bdj'rd, judr, urd, motht, mung,patud 
(for seed) rdmddnd^ lobiah, bhatwdns. In some parts of 
India the rabi and khartf harvests are divided into zabti 
and ni;kari ; the terms are not in use in E. Oudh, nor is 
the term hewat as applied to the December. January 
rains, in common use there, (see nakhat). 

FASLA, s. space, intermediate space, distance. 

FATA0HA8, s. a tenure by which villages are settled at 
one equal rate on all the lands indiscriminately. 

FATWA, s. a judicial sentence or judgment : an exposition 
of the Muhammadan law by a Mufti or law officer, the 
same by a Pandit of Hindu law is called a Bpwastd. 
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FAUT, s, death, — hildicasiyat^ intestacy, — i ndma, a doou- 
ment reporting the death of an incumbent and the names 
of his heirs. 

FAZIL, 8. surplus, overplus, excess over an estimate, re- 
ceipt in excess of revenue, learned, wise. Parhe na likhe^ 
ndm Muhammad Fdzil, a philosopher without learning. 

FID Wr, «. devoted, a devoted servant : this is a word an 
applicant or petitioner usually applies to himself; it ex- 
presses humility. 

FIUBIST, s. a list, an inventory, an index, a table of con- 
tents. 

FILFAUR, ad, immediately, directly, instantly. 

FILH AKIKAT, ad. in truth, in fact ; also Jilwdki. 

FILHAL, ad. now, presently, actually, directly. 

FI-SAD, s: one in each hundred ; per cent. 

FI-Z AMAN A, ad. at this day, up to the present time, dur- 
ing these days. 

FOT A, «. rent, collections from the tenantry, treasure, a bag. 

G. 

G-AB AN, 8. embezzlement ; also khiydnat. 

GABHUNI and garat bhumi, s. land round the village ; 

also called goind and gowhdni. 
G-AD, s. a boundary mark ; also called dhui. 
GADAR, a. half ripe iBruit or com. 
GADAR, 8. see balwa. 
GADDAD, 8. broken, uneven land. 
GAHA.N, 8. a harrow with teeth. 
GAHNA, V. to tread out corn ; jewels and ornaments ; also 

to lay hold of, to seize. 
GAIR, a. other, foreign ; — mazrua, uncultivated land ; 

— mumkin^ impracticable; — munki8am, undivided, held 
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in joint tenancy; — muqit/an, unstable, unestablisheid. 
GAJAB», 8. a oarrot. 

GALA, 8, a pod of cotton, or more especially a ball of 
corded cotton which is also known by the name of 
godhd. 

QALANS, 8. (from galndj to melt) a lapsed share escheat- 
ing to the community in default of heirs of the original 
shareholder. 

GALIBAN, ad. probably. 
GALLA, 8, grain. Gallaiy rents paid in kind. 
GALTANS, 8. dying without issue. 
GALTI, 8, error. 

GANG BAEAMAD, a. also gang bardr. See daryd bar^ 

dmad. 
GANJ, 8. a mart, a market, a village or town which is an 

emporium for grain and other necessaries of life ; the word 

nagar is similarly used. Also a place where sugar is 

refined. 

GAO OHARAI, s. grazing, a grazing tax. 

GAON, 8, a village, — bat^ a division of an estate into sepa- 
rate villages ; or of the several ddkhili mauzas of an asli 
village ; also the division of a village by parcels or plots 
of land, some of which may be scattered among the fields 
of several other villages, — kharcha^ municipal or village 
charges or expenses. 

GAB, 8, a hollow, also a clay soil in low situations where 

rain water lies for a time. 
GARABATAI, s. division of produce by stacking the 

sheaves in shares. 

GARASr, 8. a battle-axe ; a sort of hatchet for cutting up 
sugar-cane and fodder. 

GARATGARI, s. depredation, plunder. 
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G-ARENrA, 8, land mortgaged for a time or until the rents 
repay the loan. 

GARHr, s. a fortified village. — band, a mudfi tenure by 
which lands are held at a fixed yearly tribute, much un- 
der their value. 

GAUOH, 8. a gang. Sargaroh, their leader. 

QABKr, 8, a riok. A stack of thatching grass ; more cor- 
rectly kharhi, 

QASHT, V. to keep watch, to go the rounds, to patrol. 

GATA, 8. a plot, field or piece of land : a division of a vil- 
lage. — bandi or gattcdr, dividing a village- by gdtas 
corresponding with khetbat. This is a complex tenure 
where the fields of individuals are not in juxta position, 
but scattered over many villages ; gattah or gdntha^ the 
twentieth part o{ ajarib (seejarib). 

Q-ATHAUND, s, a deposit or trust shut up in a bag. 

GATHWANSr, s. the twentieth part of a gathd. 

GAUHAN, 8. a village made over to a party by the owner 
on a fixed j'amg with zaminddri privileges. 

GAUNTA, 8. village expenses. 

GAUNTIKA, 8, manager of a village equivalent to mukad- 
dam. 

GAWAH, s. a witness. — roet, yd chashmdid, yd mu8hdhda, 
an eye witness. — hdshiyay attesting witness, a subscrib- 
ing or marginal witness. — muddai^ a witness for prose- 
cution. — muddd-alaih, a witness for defence. — samat, 
a hearsay witness, a witness who speaks from what he 
has been told. Gawdhi, testimony, evidence. 

GAYAL, 8. unclaimed land of a deceased biswd-ddr. 

GAZ, 8. a yard {seej'arib, paimdna). 

GHANA, a. close, thick, numerous, much. 

GHAEDUARI, s. a former cess from shop-keepers, no 
longer legal. 
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GHARr, 8. cattle sheds. 

GHARI, 8, an hour, a watch. 

GHASGEENIA, s, a mortgage redeemable on payment of 

the principal, the produce going to liquidate interest. 
GHAT, 8. a pass ; a ferry^ a landing place^ a bathing place 

on river side. — berty a tax on boats. 
GHATA, 5. deficiency, abatement, reduction. G/iati, loss, 

demunition, decrease. 
GHATMARNA, v. to smuggle, to prevent. 
GHAXJRr, 8. a cattle stance : the places where cattle graze 

during the cold and hot seasons in N. Oudh. 
GHBLAUNr, 8. something taken by the purchaser in 

addition to the nominal selling price, also dasturi and ruk. 
GHENQ, 8, a caterpillar very destructive to gram. 
GHXJMAO, 8, or correctly kahmdn^ a land measure in the 

Funjab. Thus 20 war/rt=l kandl; 4 kandl=l Mgah; 2 

bigahs=l Rahman, A pair of good oxen will plough a 

gkumdo in 24 hours. 
GHXJN, 8. a destructive weevil that attacks wood and 

grain. Qehun he sdth ghun pis gayd. The weevil has been 

ground (in the mill) with the wheat, applied to any 

unforeseen calamity which involves equally both high 

and low. 
GHURAT, s. cattle pens. Ohourd is a shed for herds of 

breeding cattle ; in W. Oudh called langhar. 
GHTJRBARAR, s. dues levied on every sharer and asdmi 

in proportion to the expenses incurred during the year. 
GHTTZRr, 8. payments in kind by tenants at will. 
GIRAXJ, «. pledge, pawn, mortgage. Girwt, anything 

pledged or pawned, girwi ddr, the holder of such, girai 

ndmay deed bearing on such. 
GIRD, a. round, surrounding — dtmr^ a patrol, a watch, a 

superintendent or inspector of police or customs, — dwari 

— 
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supervising, patrolling, inspection, going the rounds — na- 

icdh, environs, vicinity, neighbourhood. 
GIRHAST, 8, a villager, a house-holder, a married person, 

girhasti, husbandry. 
GIRIFTAR KARNA, t?. to arrest, to seize, to take, to 

take hold of ; giriftdri, apprehension, arrest, seizure. 
GIRUr, s, a blight which arises from late heavy rains and 

east wind. It is a red fungus which covers the leaves 

and when it adheres to the stems thrusts its roots through 

the pores of the epidermis and robs the grain of the sap 

as it ascends. 
GOAL, s. unclaimed land. (Delhi). 
GOCniR, 8, broken and bad ground where cattle mostly 

graze. 
GOD LENA, V. to adopt (a son) see muthannd. 
GO HANI, 8, and gundah^ the same as bdrahy gahhani and 

goind^ (q. v.). 

GOHAR, s. an assembly, a summons to arms, similar to 
the Fiery-Cross of the Scottish Highlands, also a path 
way for cattle which must be preserved as carefully as a 
boundary ; gohdri, rich land. 

GOIND or gauhdm, s, literally a suburb ; technically the 
inner circle of manured fields near the village habitations. 
For agricultural and assessment purposes, cultivated 
land is divided into natural and artificial soils. For a 
description of the former, see under the head of matiydr. 
Artificial or conventional soils are estimated according 
to their distance from the homestead. They are of three 
denominations in E. Oudh. l&tjamai or goind; 2nd kau» 
It or majhdr and 3rd fardah or pdlo. The words jamais 
kaiili Q^ni, fardah are those that are found in common use 
in Faizabad amongst the people, and have Arabic deriva- 
tions, the first signifying yielding a good money rent, the 
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second commanding a money rent according to kaiil or 
agreement ; in the third the rent is sometimes paid in 
kind, at others by a low money rate, and a single crop is 
the result. The jamaj and katdi lands are commonly 
spoken of by the people as the per or trunk and main 
branches of the tree, the fardah lands being mentioned as 
the pdlo or palair or outlying shoots. I presume the ham- 
let is the root. Next to these comes the second circle 
known as majhdr or middle fields, sometimes also called 
the midnah ; and lastly the pdlo or outlying fields. The 
goind lands are considered self-manuring, that is they are 
provided for by the well-known habits of the people. The 
majhdr lands are half manured, and require manure to 
be conveyed to them, or flocks of sheep are folded on 
them, for which the shepherds are paid in grain, so many 
sera a night, according to the number of sheep. The pdlo 
lands usually go without manure. In Undo aud Rae 
Bareli there are only two conventional sub-divisions, viz. 
goind and hdr. In Jounpur and Azimgarh the names are 
the same as here, while in Gorakhpur majhdr is called 
midnah. In W. Oudh the terms used are gauhdni and njiir. 
It is exceedingly difficult for Natives and Europeans 
alike to indicate where the manured land of a village 
ends and the half manured and unmanured begin, and 
amin% are moreover tempted to misstate facts ; a check is 
therefore useful to test the khasra entries. For this pur- 
pose the following estimate was formed on a broad basis 
of data, and applied with successful results in the Faiz- 
dbad district, which is tbickly populated, and well culti- 
vated. An average agriculturist's family consists of four 
or five souls, large and small, and is possessed of a plough 
which carries with it a complement of seven head of cat- 
tle, old and young ; they can till moderately well about 
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five acres of land, for nearly one-third of which they can 
also supply manure. It will be remembered that the 
manure of cattle is only available during the four rainy 
months, during the rest of the year it is consumed as 
fuel. The village pigs need not be estimated, for they 
consume as much manure as they produce. Nor need 
sheep be estimated, for their manure has to be paid for, 
and therefore represents special capital. 

GOINDA, 8, a spy, more especially applied to the approvers 
of the Thaggi Department, oIbo jdsiis and mukhbir. 

GOJAI, 8. wheat and barley sown together as a mixed 
crop. 

GtOJjKy 8. a ball, the test commonly adopted in former 
times in Oudh for the determination of boundary disputes : 
a referee, who might be either a third person or one of 
the parties themselves, carried along the alleged bounda- 
ry a red hot cannon ball, from which his palms were 
protected by a layer of pipal leaves. If he remained 
unscorched, a point often tested by compelling him at 
the close to rub between his hands a dry ear of rice, the 
alleged boundary was determined to be the just one. In 
the West the test more commonly used was known as 
chhauvy when the referee walked the boundary with a 
raw cow skin on his head. This as a form of solemn 
oath, was generally considered sufficient, but the oath 
was often strengthened by the imposition of a term, 21 
days, 30 days, &c., and was contingent on the referee's 
survivial for that time ; and this constituted the ultimate 
decision of the dispute ; a somewhat similar oath, the 
kasm sat lasi, was taken in other cases. The taker of the 
oath walked 21 paces with Ganges water, tulsi leaves, the 
image of Salig-ram and the book of Durga in his hands. 
If he lived 21 days the truth of his statement was esta- 
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blished. The truth of a man's assertion is still often 
tested by his being asked to repeat it, standing in the 
waters of some tank of peculiar sanctity, as the Lachman 
Kund in Ajudhia. The guilt of thieves when suspicions 
fell upon several, was very generally tried by ordeal. 
The most common form of it was the administration of a 
square rupee's weight of dry rice. The innocent ate it 
without difficulty. The guilty were unable to masticate 
it from fear and the saliva became red. Sometimes the 
suspected were tied in sacks up to the neck and thrown 
into deep water. The guilty sank, the guiltless floated. 
Under British rule the people affirm with concern that 
the deities have ceased to intervene for the detection of 
crime and falsehood, and the preservation of the inno- 
cent. 

QOLAK, s. a "saving's bank" or closed box in which money 
is dropped by means of a slit in the top, often used by 
banyds and tax collectors at barriers. 

QONTIA, s. the chief manager of a village. 

GORA, s. light colored cattle and men. 

GORAD, 8, a field near the homestead. See goind* 

GORAIT, 8. a village watchman or intelligencer, see also 
chaukiddr. The word hisarwar is also often applied to a 
gorait or watchman, also baldhar. 

GORAI-ZAMIN, s. a mixed soil of sand and red earth. 

GORAT, s. sandy soil. 

G0RI7, 8. horned cattle. 

GOSHT, 5. flesh, meat ; a substance which increases man's 
flesh, if not his strength, as set-forth in the following 
couplet. Oosht khde^ gosht bdrhe ; (eat flesh, your flesh 
will grow) ghi khdcy bal hoe ; (eat ghi, your strength will 
grow) 8dg khde, jhojh bdrhe ; (eat greens, your belly will 
grow) bal kahdn se hoe^ (but where will you get strength). 
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GOSHWARA, 8. an abstract account. 

GOT, s, stock of a family, lineage, race. Gotiy of the same 
family or stock, a relative. 

GOT HAN, 5. place of assembling the cattle of a village. 

GOWADAEI, 8, a subordinate heritable and transferable 
tenure acquired from the superior proprietor by brdhmans 
in E. Gazipur. 

GUDRI, 8. a daily market. 

GI7L, «. a channel cut to convey water to a field. 

GTJLENDA or Gulhi, 8. the mahud fruit. Fruit of the 
beiain tree ; the seeds are used as a dye. 

GUM AN, 5. suspicion, doubt, fancy, supposition, also «/iw6- 
ha ; — karndy to fancy, to imagine. 

GUMASHTA, s. an agent, a factor. 

GUM-NAM, a, anonymous. 

GUNJAI8H, 8, capacity, room, profit, gain. In fiscal lan- 
guage it is- applied to the capabilities of a village, parti- 
cularly with reference to a proposed increase of revenue ; 
gupjdishiy capable, profitable. 

GUNTH, 8. rent-free lands given for religious purposes, 
the endowment of a temple. 

GUPTDAN, 8. literally a hidden donation. 

GURDACHHINA, s. rent-free land given to a guru or 

spiritual teacher. Also anything given to a spiritual 

guide. 
GUREZ-KARNA, v. to evade. 

GURKHAI, s. a mortgage where the mortgager has to pay 

f of the revenue of the mortgaged land. 
GURSr, 8. a fire-place, a grate, a furnace. 

GU8TAKH, a, arrogant, presumptuous, rude, — dna, pre- 
sumptuously, arrogantly. — *, arrogance, rudeness, pre- 
sumption. 
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GtJJZKRK or Gtizargdhy s, a ferry ; a ferry-station or boat ; 
also Oiizdrd means maintenance, support. — ddr is the 
word applied to the junior members of a fqlluMdr^s family 
in Oudh, who are supported by grants in cash or land 
by the head of the house, for the time being, 

GUZEANNA, «?. to present, to oflfer. 

H. 

HABS, 8. imprisonment, confinement. — hfjd^ wrongful con- 
finement, — dawdm ha qbur daryd i shor, transportation for 
life beyond the sea, commonly abbreviated into kdld pdni. 

HADD, 8. also sarhadd, a boundary. Hudud i arba, boun- 
daries on all sides. — hast^ also — bandi^ settlement and 
demarcation of boundaries, sehadda^ the point where three 
village boundaries meet. 

HAISIYAT, 5. capacity, capability, status, position. 

HAJAT, s. need, — tajwiz or zer i tajicij^ under investiga- 
tion. 

HATTARNA, v, to drive oxen. 

HAKIM, s. ruler; — 7nojdz or zi ikhUydr^ an officer of 
competent jurisdiction, an officer deciding a case, — i waqt, 
the officer of the time being. KJmd hdkimty arrogation of 
authority. 

HAKK, 8. a right, pi. huMk^ rights. — i ddr^ the holder 
of a right, one having a title to something — i daso- 
tra, an allowance equal to 10 per cent, on the amount 
payable to Govt, by lessees in lieu of waste lands. — i 
did, superior right, — i adnd, subordinate right, — i ki- 
ddmatj prescriptive right, — murdfik, actual right, — i rid- 
ydy the right of a cultivator to retain possession while 
paying the demand of the Govt, or zammdarj — i sarkdr^ 
the right of Govt, to a share of crops, or a money commu- 
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tation, — i tasntf i kutub, copy right, — i takrir^ a quit 
rent taken by the Oudh Native Govt, from those who 
were found in possession of villages formerly in the Baku 
Begamhjdgir in E. Oudh, when that revenue assignment 
was resumed by Saadat All. — shafa^ preferential right 
of purchase based on contiguity. The right of pre-emp- 
tion of possession, is (1) a common incident of tenure 
under the Muhammadan law, it is not mentioned in the 
ShdstarSy but it has (2) become consolidated into a custom 
in some parts of the country amongst the Hindu's also, 
since the Muhammadan conquest, and it has been (3) 
stereotyped in the records of our earlier Settlements as a 
contract which is binding on many families, Hindu and 
Muhammadan alike, often with scant discrimination. 
— i zaminddr, the rights or dues of a zammddr agreeably 
to the patent [sanad) under which he holds his lands, or his 
engagements (kah{iliyat) with the Govt.* Hiikuk izaujipat, 
conjugal rights ; Hukiik i shauhariy marital rights. Hakikiy 
real, true, own. Hakkndhakk, wrongly, unjustly, without 
regard to right or wrong, without consideration, 
HAKKIYAT, s. right, interest, title, property, holding, 
tenure. Sir George Campbell has thus summarized the 
tenures of India. 

Oudh, great zaminddrs, almost complete owners with 
few subordinate rights ; (and where, it might have been 
added, tenant-right was found non-existant, although it 
has been conceded in favor of a limited class, viz. old 
proprietors). 

North West Provinces, moderate proprietors; the old 
rqiyats have fixity of tenure at a fair rent, (here it might 
perhaps be added that the rqiyat tenure is the growth of 
our system, to which also, is to be attributed the reduc- 
tion of proprietorship from large to moderate proprietors). 
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Panjdh, very small and very numerous proprietors ; old 
rqiyatB have also a measure of fixity of tenure at fair-rates. 

Bengal^ great zaminddrs, whose rights are limited. 
Numerous sub-proprietors of several grades under them. 
Ancient rqiyatSy who have both fixity of tenure and fixity 
of rent. Other old rqiyats who have fixity of tenure at 
fair rent, variable from time to time. 

Central Provinces, Moderate proprietors. Ancient rqU 
yats wKo are sub-proprietors of their holdings at rents 
fixed for the term of each Settlement. Other old rqiyats 
have fixity of tenure at a fair rent. 

Madras and Bombay, The rqiyats are complete proprie- 
tors of the soil, subject only to payment of revenue. 

Sir W. Muir has treated the same subject as follows : — "I 
observe three broad distinctions in the title under which 
land was found by us, originally to be owned or managed 
throughout various parts of India : I. — rqiyat occupancy 
or proprietorship. II. — official zammdarship. III. — village 
proprietorship. The first signifies that the rqiyat is here- 
ditary occupant or owner of his own individual holding. 
The last, village proprietorship, signifies that one or more 
persons or a body of co-parceners, possess proprietary 
right over all the lands (including waste,) contained with- 
in the boundaries of their village or estate ; village 
proprietors may be either tqlluqddrs, zammddrs, patti^ 
ddrs, or members of a proprietary and cultivating brother- 
hood. In a general sense, it may be stated that on our 
accession to the empire, rqiyat proprietorship prevailed in 
the south of India, official zaminddrship in Bengal, and 
village proprietorship in the N. W. P. The zaminddr of 
Bengal was nothing more than a manager ; or if he laid 
claim to the ownership, the title was shared between him 
and the rqiyat. It is far otherwise in the N. W. P. and 
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in Oudh. No one can rise jfrom a perusal of the evidence, 
without the conviction that, equally in both, the village 
landlord, whether tqlluqddr, or zaminddr^ is otcner of the 
soil. The idea permeated society and is wrought into its 
daily language. As Mr. Holt Mackenzie expresses it, 
the cultivating rqiyat *seems distinctly to have been view- 
ed as the cultivator of the lands of another. He appears 
nowhere to have claimed more than the right of occupy- 
ing the fields he cultivated, and so long as he cultivated 
them'." 

— i shikmiy an under tenure. — t kdahty a cultivating 
title. 

HAL or haTy 8, a plough. There are two sorts of ploughs 
used in Oudh ; that which has a perpendicular body or 
frame, which is called tariah or nayra^ and that which 
has a horizontal body called lotun^ or dahihar. The 
following are component parts of the plough. 



Used in 
E. Oudh. 



Kurh, 

Sar. 

Siroli or 
hiraiL 

Khupri or 
khopd, 

Fhdr. 

Muthia, 

m 

Rope. 



Used in 
Hoshang^bad. 



E B M A R K s. 



Halpat. 

Hal. 

Ohangra, 

Parchi or 
chao. 

Phar or iusia. 

Mutd. 

Chapkan. 



The upright body or frame. 

The shaft. 

The wedge that holds the hal 
tight to the kurh or halpat. 

The wooden point holding the 
iron share fastened to the 
bottom of the kurh or halpat. 

The iron share fastened to the 
top of the khupri or parchi. 

The handle by which the 
plough is held. 

A traverse peg near the end of 
shaft to which the yoke is 
tied. 
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Judth. 


Jurd, 


The yoke which lies on the 
bullocks necks. In W. Oudh 
it is called mdchi. 


8el or Saild. 


8el or Sawal. 


A long bamboo peg through 
the yoke, outside the bullocks 
necks, to prevent their shirk- 
ing from under the yoke. 


Majetht, 


Jot. 


The rope against which the 
bullocks pull. It is fastened 
to the sel^ and to the judth or 
jura and goes round their 
throats. 


Nadhd. 


Narri, 


The leather rope which holds 
the judth or jurd tight to the 
shaft, it is twisted round the 
jurd and chaj)kan. 


^ 


Kord. 


A hole in the parchl into which 
the drill cylinder is fixed to 
let the seed into the furrow. 


Not used < 


For or t^uUe, 


The drill cylinder of bamboo. 


Chart ox dnbru. 


The cup at the top of the cylin- 
der which receives the seed. 


V. 


Surfa, 


A general word for drill cylin- 
der and cup together. 


Agwdsu 


» 


The wedge that holds the 
phdr tight. 


Tarwdch, 


fi 


The har that goes under the 
throats of the bullocks paral- 
lel to the yoke. 


Marachar or „ 
Pdthi. 

• 


The wedge that holds kurh 
tight to har. 


In some parts of India it is not unusual for landed 


proprietors to estimate their rental according to ploughs. 


In E. Oudh it is usually done, and a plough estimate was 


therefore worked out in Faiz&bad as a test of comparison 


in making the assessment. It was based on natuial soils, 
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and on the following data. It was ascertained by enquiry, 
that an ordinary plough could work 5 acres of land in 
an average manner in the course of a year, and that the 
rental per plough varied in different circles &om 22/ to 
25 in loams, 18/ to 20 in clays and 14/ to 18 in sands ; 
and these very low rates were used as a standard of com- 
parison. Another calculation was also made of the grains 
most ordinarily grown, and it was ascertained that the 
gross produce per plough was Rs. 71 , of which 3/5 ordi- 
narily went to the cultivator, and 2/5 to the proprietor ; 
so that of the above sum, the gross rental of the latter 
would be Rs. 28-6. This like all produce returns gives 
a higher yield, and the other is probably the safer 
standard. 

It has been well said by one of the first revenue autho- 
rities of the day, that the ''number of ploughs and wells 
is the positive index of the actual assets of a village at 
any given time," and in addition to the fact that we 
have in this calculation this excellent index, we also have 
therein the real cue to the actual capabilities of the vil- 
lage. For when we have ascertained how many ploughs 
are required fully to provide for the culturable area, and 
have compared the result with the ploughs actually exist- 
ing, we shall find (1) that the actual ploughs are in excess, 
indicating high cultivation ; (2) that the two tally, indi- 
cating average cultivation ; or (3) that the actual ploughs 
fall short of the village requirements, indicating a poor 
village. 

The following is a fair estimate of work for a man and 
plough, at the sowing season {Kdrtik), A pair of oxen 
begin ploughing long before day-break, and go on till 
9 or 10 o'clock. They begin again at 3 p. m., and work 
on till after night fall. A rent-free holder or other well- 
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to-do cultivator, has two pair of oxen to one plough-man, 
and his plough will then work all day. A self-culti- 
vating agriculturist will plough 1 rood 20 poles in a day, 
but a paid servant will turn out 10 poles less. 

For the rain crop 8 or 10 ploughings are enough, but 
the spring crop requires 16 to 20. In a week a self- 
cultivator will plough 2 acres 2 roods, a plough-man will 
take a day longer. At this rate a self-cultivator will 
plough his land for the rain-crop in a month and nineteen 
days, a plough-man will take seven days more. In the 
same way the former will require four months and thir- 
teen days to plough his land 19 times for the spring crop, 
the latter will do it in 19 days more time; so that six 
and a half months are spent in preparing for the two 
crops, that is from Jime to November, and from January 
to June. 

Five acres |)er plough indicates dense population ; where 
population is sparse and land plentiful and light, eight 
acres would be moderate. In the Amritsar report from 
8 to 15 acres is mentioned per plough. In one of the 
Bareli Settlement reports 8 is mentioned as the average. 
Balbarddr, halhandi and halsdri, collections of so much per 
plough. Halwdhd or halwdr^ a ploughman usually paid 
in produce receiving 1/8 or 1/10 of the crop. Harai^ a 
ridge in ploughing 30 feet wide. Harjot^ a term of re- 
proach for one who is too stupid for any thing but to 
plough : a veritable clodhopper. 

HAL, «. condition, state, present time. — bdqiy current or 
present balance. — tauzi^ an account of revenue collec- 
tions for the current period. 

HA LA, B. an instalment of revenue. 

HALAETA, «. or halwat also harautiy (W. Oudh) the first 
ploughing of the season, which is generally preceded by 
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the taking of omens, and other superstitious ceremonies ; 
a commencement is made at the N. W. corner, and facing 
to the S. E., the plough is then driven towards the mid- 
dle of the field, where the figure eight is performed twice 
over ; work is then postponed till the pandit has been fed 
and a prayer offered. The note of the ioel among other 
auguries is considered very favorable ; like the cucioo the 
koel is a nursling and according to popular belief^ selects 
a crow's nest for the place of deposit. 

Kdgd kdko dhan haro, koel kdko din^ 
Mithi mithi boliydn jag apnd kar Un. 
Whose property has the crow taken, to whom has the 
ioel given it? Her sweet notes captivate the whole 
world ! 

HALAKAT, s. death. 

HALF, s, an oath, — i darog., perjury. — dend, to administer 
an oath, — ndma^ a declaration upon oath, an affidavit. 

HALI, s. the Govt, assessment. (Delhi). 

HALKA, 8. a villaga circuit, — bandi, a circle. 

HAMILA, a, pregnant. 

HAMJADDI or Ekjaddi, a, collateral, of the same common 
stock. 

HAMLA, 8. attack, assault. 

HAMRAH or hamrdhi^ s. companion, follower, — dn i Iosh- 
kar^ camp followers. 

HAMSHAKL, a. identical, alike. 

HANGAM A, s. affray, tumult. When two or more persons, 
by fighting in a public place, disturb the public peace, 
they are said to commit an afflray. 

HAB, 5. loss, forfeiture, discomfiture ; also a sub-division of 
an estate, also a garland or ornamental chain for the 
neck. Udr or barhdr is the circle of land farthest from the 
homestead, more commonly called pdlo in E. Oudh, con- 
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sequently of least value, —jity to lose or win, to gamble, 
to hazard, — na, to be overcome, to lose, to be unsuooess- 
ful. Sardnd, to baffle, to defeat, to break in (applied to 
cattle) also hardi dend, hari lend. 

HARBONQ- K"A. EAJ, s. anarchy, maladministration, deri- 
ved &om a Rdjd of that name of weak intellect^ who lived 
near Allahabad. 

Andher nagri he bujh rdjd^ 
Takd ser hhdji takd ser khdjd. 
The city is in darkess, the Governor is without under- 
standing, greens and sweetmeats are sold at the same 
price. 

HABCHAND, ad, although, notwithstanding. 

JBARGHASIT, s. the cultivated land of a village. 

HABHA, 8. unbroken and vicious cattle, plough bullocks 
(Delhi and Dodb). 

HABHAMB8H, ad, for ever and ever, in perpetuity. 

ELABI, s. contribution of assistance by rqiyats in ploughing 
the field of zaminddrs, — -fasl, green crops, as cucumbers, 
potatoes, carrots, and other garden produce. 

H ABIATJ, 8, a division of crops in which the zaminddr gets 
seven, the asdmi nine parts, see also JSariydnw, 

HABIJ-0-MANI or miikhil i dawL 8. bar of claim. 

• • • ^ 

HABIYA, 5. a ploughman, a worshipper. 

HABIYANW, s. a division of crop in which the raif/at re- 
tains 9, and the zaminddr receives 7 parts. See also Haridu, 

HABJ, 8. interruption, injury. Harja^ damages. 

HAB-JINS, 8. grain of sorts, every species. 

HA BKAT, 8. motion, also an act, — i bejd^ a wrongful act. 

HABSAJJA OTJita, s. (W. Oudh) a sharer in a plough, 
reciprocal assistance in ploughing. According to Native 
theory there are three shares in a plough, the ploughman 
and each bullock having one. 
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HAESINGHA, e, a right of cutting brush-wood, — o-ghav" 
singhd. is applied to wood suited for the construction of im* 
plements'of husbandry and habitations, from har and ghar, 

HAEWAX*, s. advances made to ploughmen without in- 
terest. 

HARWAT, 8. the commencement of ploughing. 

HASAD, 5. malice, jealousy. 

HASB, pr. according to, in conformity with, in accordance 
with, — i dilkhwdhy agreeably to one's mind or desire, 
— i hdl, agreeably to circumstances as necessity may arise, 
— ul'hukm, agreeably to orders, — i kdida or — i zdbta, 
duly, according to ruler or practice, formally, — i liydkat, 
according to ability or capability. 

HASHIA, 8. a margin, a marginal note, gawdh-hdshia^ an 
attesting witness. 

HASHOMINHAI, s. a term applied to rent free ndnkdr 
or other assigned lands. 

HASIL, 8. produce, revenue, — kaldm^ in short, in fine, 
briefly. 

HA8IYA, 8. a reaping hook. 

HAST-0-BT7D, s. a comparative account ; a detailed en- 
quiry into the value of lands. 

HAT, 8. a market, a moveable market, one held only on 
certain days in the week. 

HATA, 8, a compound, premises, enclosure, applied also to 
Govt, grants oijangal in Gorakhpur. 

HATAK, s. levity, affiront, disrespect. — izzat^ defamation. 

HATHP, 8, elephant, — ddnt^ ivory. Hdthi kd ddnt khdne 
kd aur^ dekhne kd aur^ the elephant has teeth to eat with 
and others to show, t,e, the two pocket handkerchiefs, one 
to show and one to blow ! 

HATHIYAR, s. a tool, an implement, arms, apparatus. 

HATHKAB.I, 8. a hand-cuff, a manacle. 
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HAT-TAL-IMKAN or hat-taUmakdir, ad. to the best of 
one's ability, as far as it lies in one's power. 

HAULr, «. a liquor-shop, distillery. 

HAWALA, 8. transfer, charge, care, custody. 

HAWALAT, 8. custody, the lock-up. 

HAWALP, 5. environs, outskirts, suburbs. 

HAZ-I-KHILAF-I-WAZA-I-PITEI, s. unnatural lust. 

HAZIR, s. present, in attendance, — zdmini, security for 
personal appearance. Hdziri^ presence, appearance. 

HENGA, 8. a harrow. This word, as well as sohaga, mye, 
myra^ and sirdwan^ is in general use ; but the implement is 
known locally by various other names, as patoi^ pahtan, 
patela, patri and dandela. The part to which the ropes, 
or thongs are attached is called marwah. The cylindrical 
harrow, or roller, is called ruri in Rohilkhand; bilna^ 
and helan^ in the L. Dodb and Benares ; and gherif giruri^ 
and kolhu in Delhi, and the U, Dodb, The harrow 
made of two parrallel timbers joined together, is called 
mt/ra sohaga in Delhi and the Dodb, and sohal in Rohil' 
khand, Gahan is the name of a forked harrow. 

HIBA, 8, a gift — musha, an undefined gift, — ndma, a deed 
of gift. Hiba is of two kinds, hiba-ba-iwaz and hiba-bild- 
iwaz. The former comes under the legal category of sales ; 
the latter is a free gift. Persons in possession of property 
whether ancestral or otherwise, have the power to gift it 
away, provided that the giver and receiver are both con- 
senting parties, and provided also that possession is duly 
transferred. The custom is based on both Muhammadan 
and Hindu law, and is universal. 
HID AY AT, s. direction, instructions, — ndma, a code of di- 
rections, — ndma mdlgiiziri. Directions to Revenue Officers. 
HiFAZAT, s. defence, protection, — i zdti, self defence, 
— karndy to protect, to defend. 
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HIMMAT, 8, spirit, bravery, ooarage, purpose, design. 

HIN-I-HAYAT, ad, during life time. 

HIRANA, V, manuring a field by penning cattle thereon ; 
also called pdnsnd : in Rohilkhand khutana. In E. Oudb 
this is mostly done with the outlying fields, and during 
the rains only, when suoh manure cannot be converted 
into fuel. For 100 sheep or goats for a single night, 
5 local, equal to 2 standard sers of barley or other similar 
grain, paid in advance, is a common charge. 

HIRA8AT, 8. custody. 

HIRPA, 8. trade. 

HISAB, 8. account or accounts— saw/Aawa, to render an 
account, to account for. 

HISSA, 8. a share, — ddr^ a sharer. In describing particu- 
larly the shares in pattiddri or joint undivided estate, this 
word is used thus : — We have the thokddr or headman 
of the thoh (which is the larger sub-division, elsewhere 
also called taraf,) the pattiddr8 or headmen of the pattis ; 
and hi8saddr8 or co-sharers in the patti. These hissaddrs 
are however, often spoken of as pattiddrs, — ddri, copar- 
cenarship. — kashi^ apportionment of shares according to 
genealogical succession, — muqiyan^ a fixed or specific pro- 
portion or share, — mukassar, a fractional share, — i rasa- 
diy a proportionate share, a proportionate part. His8ait^ 
a shareholder 

HITHA, 5. a person appointed to take care of standing crops, 
also 8hahna. 

HOLA, 8, green gram picked before the harvest and eaten 
broiled or boiled, also applied to jodr and singhd- 
rm, 

HOLr, s. one of the chief HindU festivals and merry mak- 
ings which takes place on the last day of Fdlgun^ which 
is the close of the year. 
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HUJJAT TArDr-O-TARDIDr, s. pros and cons, the ar- 
gument for and against a party. 

HTJKKAM pi. of Hakim, s. officers, rulers, authorities, 
— i bdld dast, superior officers, — i tqbe, subordinate officers. 

HDKM, «. order, sentence, authority, plural, ahkdm ; — i akhir, 
a final order, — e bai-bdt order of foreclosure, — e darmiyd" 
niy an intermediate order, — i imtindt, a prohibitory order, 
an injunction, — ndma, a process, a writ, a written order, 
— i titamma, a supplemental order, — i zabtiy order of re- 
sumption. 

HXTLIA, «. a descriptive roll. 

HTJNpr, 8. a bill of exchange, — darshant, a bill payable at 
sight, — middi, a bill payable after a stipulated interval, 
— wdl, an exchange merchant (banker). 

HXJE.MAT, «. reputation, character, — bahd^ damages for 
loss of reputation or character. 

HTJZT7R TAHSIL, «. revenue paid into the chief office of 
the district. Land on which the revenue is paid into the 
Sadar Treasury. Under the Oudh Govt, it was thought 
of great importance to get one's estate made huzur tahsiL 
If a landlord under this system failed to pay, a jamogddr 
was appointed. The landlord then assembled his tenants 
and they entered into pledges to pay direct to the jamog- 
ddr, the rents due by them to the landlord under existing 
engagements, up to a certain time. This might be the 
whole, or less than the whole amount due to Govt, by the 
landlord. If any of them failed to pay what they promised 
to the Jamogddr, the landholder was bound to make good 
the deficiency at the end of the year. He also bound 
himself to pay to Govt, whatever might be due over and 
above what the tenants pledged themselves to pay to the 
jamogddr, Tliis transfer of responsibility to the tenants 
was QB]leijamog-lagdnd. The assembly of the tenants for 
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the purpose of such adjustment was called zanjir-bandi; the 
adjustment thus made was called the bild-bandi, Seejamog, 
also kabz, 

I. 

lANAT, s. aid, aiding and abetting —jurm, aiding and 
abetting a crime. 

IBARA-NAMA, «. a deed of acquittal. — zimmaj exemp- 
tion from responsibility, release of trust. 

IBHAM, 8, uncertainty. 

IBRAT, 8. example, warning, fear. 

IBTAL, 8. quashing, vitiating. 

IBTIDA, 5. beginning, commencement. Ibtiddany original- 
ly, in the first instance, at first. 

TFA-I-DIGRP, 8, satisfaction of a decree. 

IPLAS, 5. poverty, pauperism, also mufli8i, 

IQ-LAM, 5. sodomy. 

IHANAT-I-AD ALAT, s. contempt of Court. 

IHATA, s. a presidency ; a fence, an enclosure ; a com- 
pound ; comprehension, compass ; besieging. 

IHTIKAR, 5. buying up grain or other necessaries and 
keeping them with a view of raising the price. 

IHTIMAL, 5. probability, doubt, uncertainty, apprehen- 
sion, — i tahrdr^ fear of a breach of the peace, — % kdnunf, 
a presumption of law, a legal presumption. 

IHTIMAM, 8. supervision, care, anxiety, diligence. 

IHTIYAT, s. care, caution. 

IJARA, 8, farm, a monopoly. — ddr^ farmer, a lessee. See 
also Mustdjir and Ndzim, 

IJAZAT, 5. permission, leave. 

IJLAS, 8, an oflGlcial sitting, — i kdmily a full bench, a full 
Court. Jakd, a meeting. 

IJMA, 5. assembling a crowd. See gohdr. 
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IJMAL, s, joint occupancy or possession. 

IJE-^, 8. issue, execution, service, enforcement, — i digri^ 
the execution of a decree, — i saman, the issue of a sum- 
mons, — se multawi rakhnd, to stay execution. 

IKATTHA, ad. united, together, in one place. 

IKBAL, 8. confession, admission, — dawd^ confession of 
judgment, admission of a claim. 

IKDAM, 8, attempt, — i wdriddt, attempt at crime, — i khud^ 
ktishf, attempt at suicide, — i katl, attempt at murder. 

IKHFA-I-WARIDAT, s. concealment of crime. 

IKHRAJ-4CT, 8, the pi. oikharchy expenses, costs, disburse- 
ments. 

IKHTILAP, 8, diflference, — i rde^ dissent, diflference of 
oninion. 

IKHTILAT, 8. union. 

IKHTIT-^M, 8, completion, termination, close. 

IKHTIYAR, 8, power, choice, option, jurisdiction, autho- 
rity. 

IKRAR, «. confession, agreement, engagement, affirmation, 
promise, covenant, — ndma, deed of agreement, an engage- 
ment, an obligation. 

ITiAHr GAZ, 8, Akbar's standard yard-measure of 41 fin- 
gers, or 33 inches. A bigah measured with it is 5/8 of 
an acre. See paimdish. 

IIjAKA, 8, connection, jurisdiction, occupation, an estate. 
— ddr^ the person who enters into engagements at the 
settlement as mdlgvzdr. 

ILAM, s, notification, communication. 

ILM-I-PAIMAISH, 8. the scientific survey, khasra paimd- 
i8h^ the field survey. 

ILTIMAS, 8, beseeching, supplication, request, prayer. 

ILTIWA, 8, adjournment, postponement, abeyance. 

ILZAM, 8. accusation, charge, conviction, responsibility. 
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IMANDAR, a, faithful, honest. 

IMTIHAN, s. proof, examination, test. 

IMTINAE, s, prohibition ; hukm-imtindiy injunction. 

INAM, s. reward, gratuity. Revenue free-holdings. 

INFIKAK, «. redemption, — % rihn^ redemption of a mort- 
gage. 

INGLIS, s. a pension, probably a corruption of English, as 
pensions were unknown among Native Govts., whose re- 
wards invariably took the shape of land assignments. 

INHIEAF, 8, disobedience ; inversion, change. 

INKAR. s, refusal, denial. 

INKISHAP, 5. elucidation. 

INKIZA, «. expiration, determination. 

INTIKAL, 5. transfer from one to another, — t hakkiyat, 
transfer of rights, — i-jdeddd^ transfer of property. 

INTIKHAB KARNA, v. to extract. Muntakhab, an ab- 
stract or selection. 

INTIZAM, 8. arrangement, management, order, regularity. 

INTIZAR, s. expectation. 

IRSAL, «. a cash remittance, — karnd, to remit, to send. 

IRTIKAB, 5. commission, perpetration, — ijurmy the com- 
mission of an oflfence. 

ISHARA, 8. a hint, sign. 

ISHTIBAH, 8, suspicion, also shakk, hence mushtaha. 

I8HTIHAR, 5. -a proclamation ; advertisement, notice, noti- 
fication. Ishtihdri, a proclaimed offender. 

ISKAT-I-HAML, «. miscarriage, abortion. 

I8LIYE, ad. on this account ; therefore. 

ISM-I-FARZr, 8. in another's name, by proxy. Ismnatcisf, 
list of persons; Ismwdr, entry in statements according 
to the order of individual names, nominal, literally. 

I8M-I-NANKAR, see Ndnkdr. 

I8TAWA, 8, an engagement at a low increasing rent. 
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ISTIADAD, 8. qualification, ability, means, capacity. 

ISTIAPA, s. resignation, renouncing, hence mustafi, 

ISTIPSAR, 8. enquiry, interrogation. 

I8TIHKAK, 8, claim of right preferred by others than the 
seller to a subject of sale, right, title, interest, privilege, 
— i infikdk rihn^ equity of redemption, — i hifdzat khudikh- 
tiydrtj right of private defence. 

ISTIH8AL, 8, acquisition, — biljahr^ extortion. 

ISTIKBAL, 5. a complimentary reception. 

ISTIKLAL, 8. confirmation, perpetuity. 

ISTILAH, 8. a technical term. 

ISTIMRAR, 8, perpetuity. Istimrdri^ assessed in perpetui- 
ty. — i bandobasty a perpetual settlement. Also mukarrari, 

I8TIRDAD, 8. reversal, a setting aside. Also mansukh karnd, 

ISTISWAB, 8. a reference. 

ISTITAAT, 8. solvency, ability to pay debts. 

ITAAT, 8. obedience, submission, allegiance. 

ITIBAR, s. credit, confidence. 

ITIMAD, 8, confidence, reliance. 

ITIRAZ, «. an objection. 

ITLAK, 8. the office and records of dastak8, (demand or 
summons) and talbdna, (fees on their delivery) hence — na- 
irts, he who keeps those accounts. 

ITMINAN, 8. satisfaction, also tasalli. 

ITTIFAK, 8, by chance, accident, union, agreement, also 
ittifdkan, — * rde^ concurrence of opinion. 

ITTIHAM, 8. imputation, accusation, — i bej'dy a false accu- 
sation. 

ITTILA, 8, notice, information, intimation. — ndmuy a 
written notice. 

IWAZ MUAWIZA, 8, compensation. 

rZA, 5. pain, trouble, vexation, distress, affliction. — ra8dni^ 
to cause hurt. 
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IZAFA, 8. iDcrease, enhancement^ excess. — lagdn^ enhance- 
ment of rent. 

IZALA-I-HAISIYAT UEFr, «. defamation, more com- 
monly hatak {zzaL 

IZHAB, 8. deposition, statement, examination, evidence, 
declaration, affirmation. 

J. 

JABR, 8. force, jabran, by force, forcibly, ^-o taqddi^ com- 
pulsion. 

JADDI, a. ancestral : an ancestral or hereditary estate, ek- 
jaddi^ of the same stock. 

JADID, a, new, fresh, modern. 

JAEDAD, 5. assets, property, — i ahdi^ ancestral property 
or estate, — drdziy landed property, — i mankula^ moveable 
property, — i gxtir-mankula, immoveable or real property, 
— i ijrndli, joint undivided property or estate, — i mak- 
bula-i'tamassuky the property hypothecated in a bond, 
— i makbuza^ property in possession, — % mushtarka or shir- 
katif property held in partnership, or common tenancy, 
an estate or property held in common, — i mutndza^ the 
property in suit or dispute, — i shauhari, husband's estate 
or property, — i zaujiyat^ wife's ditto. 

JAEL, 8. a term used in the Western parts of Rohilkhand 
to signify twice-ploughed land. When ploughed three 
times, it is called tase ; when four times, chous ; when five 
times, pachbasi, and so on. In the Northern parganahs 
of Bareli, the corresponding terms are dobur, tabur, 
chonicuVy pachaicur; and the first ploughing is called 
€ksir(. 

JAGIR, 8. a grant or revenue free assignment of land. 
Under Native Govts. ; these were of two kinds, public and 
private. Public yi^fr* were those that were made by the 
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Buler for services already performed to the State. Private 
jdgirs were those in which land owners gave rent-free 
patches of land to village servants or retainers, in lieu of 
money wages. The former assignments were ordinarily 
made in perpetuity and were generally respected ; the 
latter were often hereditary but were contingent on the 
continuance of the service to be performed. The diflfer- 
ence, according to the Settlement OflGlcer, Ede Bareli, be- 
tween it and muqfi is, that such a jdgir was not under- 
stood, under the Native Govt., to convey the proprietary 
right, while sarkdri muqfi was usually understood to do so. 
— ddvy the holder of a jdgir^ a grantee, ^-sewd^ land for 
service to be performed. 

JAHEZ, s. marriage portion, dower. See daijd or dahej, 

JAHIL, a. uneducated, ignorant. 

JAI, s. oats. Also sometimes called, rdmjai, 

JKlZy a. valid, lawful, legal, authorized : ndjdtz, the reverse 
of these. 

JAIZA LENA, V, to check the entries in an account book, 
&c. ; to muster troops, &c. 

JAJMAN, 5. a person to whose custom brdhmansy barbers, 
bdris, &c., have a prescriptive right. The rights performed 
by the brdhmans are spiritual, the other's temporal. They 
are liable to removal, and exercise jurisdiction within 
geographical limits and frequently within fixed hours. 
The brdhmans remain single. The village jajmdn must 
be fed whether you employ him or another. 

JAKAR or jdriJtary s. a pledge in deposit until goods which 
are taken away are finally approved of. 

JAKHAN, s, the wooden foundation of the brick- work of 
a well. It is generally made of the green wood of the 
gular tree {ficus glomerata) , because it is said to be less 
liable to rot than any other kind. The wood of the pfpal 
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{ficiis rfiligiosa)y is also in request on the same aooount, 
but it is considered inferior to gtilar. This foundation is 
also known by the name of newdr and nimchak. Sweet- 
meats are generally distributed, and sometimes a drum is 
beaten, on the occasion of its being adjusted and fixed. 
The word is perhaps derived {romjakarnd, to tighten, to 
pinion ; as great care and time are necessarily taken in 
binding the separate parts {gundwala) together, so that 
they may form a compact cylinder for the support of a 
heavy superstructure of masonary. See jamuat 

JALAWATAN, s. banishment, transportation. 

JALr, a. forged, a net, a muzzle. — dastdwez^ a forged do- 
cument, jdlsdz, a forger. 

JALKAR, s, the produce and piscary of rivers, jhila^ tanks, 
&c. the possession of which is an indication of proprietor- 
ship ; also the revenue assessed thereon. 

JALLAD, 5. an executioner. 

JALOT-SARG, s. the ceremony which is gone through 
when a pond, hdoli or well is married to a neighbouring 
grove. (See also banot-sarg), 

JALSA, 8. a meeting, assembly, post, seat, state. 

JAMA, s. the total ; the Govt, demand ; revenue, — asl^ net 
demand ; — dhdla, synonymous with dharhdchh^ which see, 
— diha?idty the net estimated amount of the revenue of 
the whole di or tara/^ — -jharti^ a statement of receipts and 
expenditure, — kharchy debt and credit, receipt and ex- 
penditure, cash account, — mufassily the aggregate amount 
of the different sources of revenue, synonymous with fiast 
hudy — wdsil'bdki, the Govt, revenue account, with entries 
of disbursements and balances, — sangin^ an excessive de- 
mand, a severe assessment. 

JAMAAT, 5. companies or crafts, under hereditary chiefs, 
who with 2i panchdyaty settle all disputes among them- 
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aelves, inoluding those of oaste, also a orowd, a gather- 
ing. 

JAMABANDI, «. the village rent-roll, a statement of the 
rents fixed on every field in the township : the annual 
settlement of the rents as between land-lord and tenant. 
The names of cultivators, their fields with areas and rate 
and amount of rent are all given. The sit* of the lambar' 
ddvy is first given, then the sir of the pattiddrs^ then the 
fields of other subordinate proprietors, then tenants at 
fixed rates, and finally tenants at will. 

The following are some of the difficulties that present- 
ed themselves to the author in Faizdbdd, and led him to 
relinquish, what are known as revised rent-rolls, so much 
relied on by many Settlement Officers, as the main basis 
of assessment. 1st. It often happens that a good deal of 
land or it may be the entire land of a village, is held at 
favored rates by former proprietors, as a part of the trans- 
action under which they transferred their rights. In such 
case it is manifestly wrong that Govt., should be asked to 
accept the half of assets thus reduced under agreement, 
and to be deprived of a portion of its dues by a transac- 
tion to which it was no party. 2nd. Two villages adjoin, 
and are demarcated as one, because they belong to the 
same owners. The owners and cultivators have their 
dwellings in one village, which the latter cultivate at 
high rates, and they also cultivate the other village at 
much lower rates ^s non-residents. As between these 
parties the high rates of the one village make up for the 
low rates of the other, and so they go on contentedly for 
a time. The rent-roll of the one is high ; the other low. 
In process of time from some contingency or other the 
two villages become divided, and if the demand is appor- 
tioned according to the rent-roll, which would be the case 
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under the rent-roll assessment principle, it is evident that 
the village with the high rents will be over, and the other 
with the low rates under-assessed ; and the Govt, demand 
in the former would thus be endangered. 3rd. There are 
instances in which the cultivators pay very high rates for 
their arable land, under a direct understanding with the 
owner that they are to gather wood and grass from the 
village waste. In such case if the assessment is made 
on the high rent-roll of the cultivated area, and an addi- 
tional sum, as is usual, is added for the culturable 
waste, the proprietor would be at a great disadvantage ; 
for Govt, has already taxed thai jangal by taking half the 
enhanced rents which the cultivators pay on their arable 
land for the privilege of getting fire-wood, grass, &o. 
4th. Many rent-rolls have been inordinately run up by 
reason of sub-proprietary disputes ; to assess upon these 
would be certain ruin. 5th. Many proprietors are in 
debt to their cultivators and pay the interest in a reduc- 
tion of rent ; and to assess upon the rent-rolls would be 
to forego the just Govt, demand. 6th. It is customary to 
make advances to new cultivators and to bring them from 
a distance to settle. These advances are frequently not 

repaid as such, but are squared in time by the addition 
of an and or two per bigah or per rupee in rent ; to assess 
this and or two would be to tax capital in the manner 
deprecated in the latter part of para 65 of Settlement 
Directions. 7th. It was a very common thing for a land- 
lord in the king's time to have in view some particular 
land which was set aside in lieu of wages of servants or 
retainers, the patwdri was duly instructed to enter the 
rental of that land at double or treble the proper amount, 
and at this nominal sum it was assigned as wages. In 
many instances these absurd entries have run on to date ; 
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and to assess upon the rent-roll in such case, would be 
Burely folly. 8th. There is not a shadow of doubt that 
the patwdris rent-rolls do not by any means represent the 
land-lord's colleotions : and therefore to assess upon them 
rather than upon the otherwise ascertained capabilities, is 
to forego much revenue. 9th. In many instances, rent- 
rolls have been nominally run up by the land-lords, and 
their friends in the village have agreed to absurdly high 
entries which were never of course to be realized, in order 
that suits might be brought against fheir foes at neigh- 
bouring rates, which rates were those nominal ones just 
referred to. However much the land-lord in this and in 
others of the above cases, might deserve punishment, 
rent-rolls so enhanced are not a safe basis for assessment 
purposes. 10th. In sub-proprietary villages too, the 
rent-rolls have frequently been found especially unrelia- 
ble. When the tallukddr has been able to influence the 
village accountant, the rental will usually be found over- 
stated ; where the sub-proprietor has exercised that influ- 
ence, they will be found understated. The larger the 
rental the more will the tallukddr obtain. The smaller 
the rental the more will the sub-proprietor receive. To 
explain this in detail would occupy a volume. — nakdi^ a 
money settlement for the total of an assessment. 

JAMAP, s. synonymous with goind or manured land ; land 
that pays a money rate. 

JAMNAUTIA, s. an allowance of about 5 per cent to a 
security. 

JAMOG, 5. the system under which rents due to a land 
owner, were assigned under Native rule to a third party, 
to whom the former owes money. It was under special 
arrangement, of two kinds, — Idkaldm and — amdnati. 
Under the former, the jamogddr after satisfying himself that 
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he could collect the full amount due, agreed to the arrange- 
ment outright, taking the risk of loss. Under the latter, 
as much as was collected only, went towards the debt. 
There was little diflference between jamog and kahz ; the 
latter was only a large yamo^, taken by one of the king's 
military servants. 

JAMI7AT, s. the foundation of a well. 

JANBIMA, s. life insurance. 

JANOHNA, V. to investigate, to test. 

JANQ-, 8. battle, war. 

JANQ-ALBURr, s, the clearing of jangah. A jangalhuri 
tqlluk is a spot of ground brought into cultivation by the 
possessor. 

JANQ-LA, 8, a fence, grating, railing. 

JANG-ZARGARI, s, collusion, a combination between two 
parties to defraud a third. 

JANIBDAR, s. an advocate, partizan. 

JANMA OTJauam, s, birth often erroneously called jalm. 
— patra, a horoscope, a paper showing the moment at 
which a child is born, like the parish register. 

JANT, 8. a wooden trough for raising water. 

JANTA. s. a stone hand-mill. 

JANTRI, 8. an almanac or register. 

JARHAN, 8, a fine transplanted rice. See dhdn. 

JARI, a, current, in force, proceeding. — karnd^ to execute, 
to begin, to enforce, to put in execution. 

J ART, s. root of the mirchi khand^ used as an antidote to 
snake-bites. Also the root of the gurbel or of the com- 
mon ber, 

JARIB, 8. a measuring chain which is made up as follows : 
4 til=ljau; 3jau = l inch; 12 inohe8=l foot; 3 feet= 
1 yard ; 3 yards =1 gatthd; 20 gatthd or 55 Govt, or 60 
Native yard8= 1 y^rt^ ; 1 square y^^rtfel standard bigah. 
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JA8I7S, 8, spy, also mukhbir or goinda, 

JATRA, 8. a religious festival or fair, or a pilgrimage. 

JAUNRA, 8, payment of village servants in kind. 

JAWAB, «. aA answer. — dqwd, an answer to a plaint or 
claim, a defence, a reply to a charge or accusation. — dihi, 
responsibility. — dihi-karnd^ to answer for. — ul-jawdh, 
replication, radd-i-jawdb, rejoinder. 

JAWAZ, s. legality^ validity, propriety, lawfulness. 

JAZB, s. a term in arithmethic meaning duplication : the 
square root. 

JAZYA OTJizydf s. conquest, compensation, a poll or capi- 
tation tax. 

JEB-KATARNA, v. to pick one's pocket. 

JEHL-KHANA, s. a jail or prison. — diwdniy civil jaiL 
— -faujddri^ criminal ^mY. 

JEONAB, 8, land left in stubble for a year; also a 
feast. 

JETH-ANSr, 8. the right of the eldest son, amongst ffindtis 
he usually gets a larger portion of his father's estate than 
his brothers ; ek derh, is a common difference, i. e. the 
eldest son getting a share and a half, the others one share 
each. 

JETH RAIYAT, s. the rqiyat who acts as chaudhari^ in 
rank below the mukaddam. 

JEWAr, 8, rent for land made over by a tqllukddr to ser- 
vants for service performed. 

JHABAR, 8 an infirm hard land, usually flooded in the 
rains and admitting of the cultivation of coarse rice after 
remaining under water for some time. 

JHADA, 5. a swamp. 

JHAJARKHA, s. early dawn, before it is easy to distin- 
guish objects ; hhor is the more common term. 
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JHAKORA, 8. a shower ; jhamdka, a heavy shower ; jham-> 
jhamy heavy continued rain, jhamar jhamar^ a light drop- 
ping rain ; jhar, heavy rain hence jhardjhar^ heavily, 
rapidly ; jhari, continued rain. 

JHAM, 8. a large spade or shovel used by divers in sink- 
ing wells. 

JHANpr, 5. a flag-staff. 

JHARI or jangal^ s. brush-wood, Sihojhungd. 

JHAROTA, 5. the close of the season. 

JHAT7, 8, tamarisk, jawdsd^ species of tamarisk. 

JH AUA, 8. a large open basket, so called because it is made 
from the twigs of t\iQJhdu. 

JHAWAR, s. low land flooded by rain. See eAsojhdbar. 

JHIRr, s. blight. 

JHIRRr, 5. a small spring dug in a ndld, where water per- 
colates a few feet below the surface ; also gherud. 

JHOJH, 8. the stomach. See go8ht. 

JHOLA, 8. a cold wind which affects wheat by drjring up 

the ears. 
JHOLr, 8. a cloth or sheet for winnowing grain when there 

is no wind. 
JHOR^, 8. refuse of the harvest floor; also called 

ddtith, 

JHORNA, V. to shake fruit from the tree. 

JHI7NTHAR, s. yielding two crops. 

JHIPTHI GAWAHI, 8. false evidence. 

JIHAT, 8, duties on manufactures. 

JINS, 8. grain, produce, goods, species, race, — did, grain 
of the best quality ; — adnd, inferior grains, — wdr, rela- 
tive to crops ; a rate or rent assessed on crops, a crop 
estimate of rental. Ibnde jin8, kindred. The principal 
crops under cultivation in India are : 
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JPRA or zirdf s. cummin seed. 

JISMANr, a, corporal, sazd — , corporal punishment. 

JPT, V. to win, to gain. — patra^ a favorable decision. 

JXTERA, 8, mutual assistance in tillage ; also called jitd. 
It may be given in either of the following ways: (I) a 
respectable man has bullocks, but no ploughman, a less 
well to do neighbour has neither. The latter agrees to 
plough for the former for two days, on getting the loan 
of bullocks for his own fields for one. (2) Two neighbours 
have a bullock each, they agree to unite them and work 
the pair alternate days. 

jrWAN-BIET, 8, a stipend allowed to the family of an 
old deceased servant. See birt, 

JOG, 8. one in whose favor a bill is drawn, jogiy a mendi- 
cant. 

JOHAB., 8, a tank, reservoir. 

JOKHAI, 5. weighment, the weighman's perquisite. 

JOT, «. the holding of a cultivator, cultivation, tillage ; also 
rent paid by a cultivator. 

JOTA, 8. jotdt\ jotiyd emdjofan, a cultivator of land. 

JX7A, 8, the yoke of a carriage or plough. 

JUAR, s. [Holcm 8orgwn^ sorg urn vulgaris), a species of mil- 
let. Also oallei jundn^ chiefly used as fodder for cattle, 
both in its green and dried condition. 

JXJGALNA, V, to chew the cud. 

JUNT7N, 5. insanity, madness. 

JT7RA, 8. a rope of twisted grass ; also the knot into which 
JSindm tie their hair at the back of the head. 

JUBM, 8. crime, an oiBfence, — khafif, a petty oflFence ; a 
bailable olSence. — khildfwazai ha sarkdr, an offence against 
the State. — khildf wazai fitri^ an unnatural offence, but 
igJdm is more commonly used. — mngtn, a non-bailable 
offence, a grave offence. 
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JURMANA, 5. fine, penalty. 

JUTIYAN, s. lands which bear two harvests a year. Do 

fasli is the common term in Oudh. 
JUTUR, 8. cultivated land. 
JU WARA} 8. as much land as a pair of oxen can plough. 

K. 

KABALA, s. a bill of sale, a title deed. 
KABAR, 8. a black soil of Bundelkhand. 
KABIL, a. worthy, fit, capable. 

KABIN, 8. a dower, a marriage portion (see ddij). Kabiri' 
ndma, deed of dower. 

KABIZ-O'DAKHPL, 5. an occupant in possession. Kdbiz- 
shikmiy an under tenant, an under tenure holder, — dar^ 
midm, an under proprietor, 

KABL, ad, prior to, before. 

KABULI-MITTI, s. Armenian bole. 

KABTJLIYAT, «. the counterpart of a lease, also the 
engagement of the mdlguzdrs to pay the Govt, revenue ; 
agreement, acceptance. 

KABZ, 8, a practice which prevailed under the Oudh native 
Govt, of assigning revenues due or to be due by land- 
holders, in lieu of pay to the troops. It was of two kinds 
the Idkaldmi kabz, or pledge to collect and pay a certain 
sum, for which the estate was held to be liable ; and the 
amdnt or wasuli-kabz, or pledge to pay to the collector or 
troops the precise sum which the commandant might be 
able to collect from the estate put under him. In the 
first the commandant who took the kabz had to pay to 
the Govt, collector or the troops, the full sum for which 
the estate was held to be liable whether he was able to 
collect it or not, and his kabz-ul-wasul or receipt was valid 
at the Treasury, as so much money paid to the troops. 
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In the seoond it was valid only as a pledge to collect as 
much as he could, and to pay what he collected to the 
Govt, collector or the troops he commanded. The kahz' 
ddr was always allowed a percentage on his collections 
called kabzdna, as his remuneration, generally 5 per cent ; 
and he had other perquisites during his possession such 
as the proprietor's nazrmia, &c. It was not unusual for an 
oppressed land-holder to get a military friend to take his 
estate in kabz, paying him a percentage, to escape from 
an extortionate kabz. This system was of old origin and 
its abolition was one of the abuses which the Emperor 
Akbar put a stop to during his Govt., but we found it in 
full operation in Oudh. 

KABZA-DAKHL, s. possession, tenure, kabza mustdjariy a 

farming tenure. 
K ABZADAEI, s. occupancy ; the right of occupancy in 

Oudh, is called hakk kabzaddri. 

9 • • • 

KAOHAHRI, 5. court, office. 

KAOHHAR, s. or kachhiydr, the sloping banks of a river, 
and the alluvial soil adjoining ; also called mdnjhd and 
kddiVy q. v. 

KAOHIYA, 8 a sickle, also hassia, 

KADD, 8. enmity, trouble, labour, enquiry, search, — o kd- 
wishy search, application, enquiry, 

KADIM, a, ancient, jadidy modern, — rqiyaty an old culti- 
vator, an occupant of land by old hereditary descent. 

KADIE., s. see khddar. 

KADIKAS, s. an occupant, hereditary cultivator, subject 
only to payment of public dues. 

KAFALAT, «. security, pledge, — drdzi^ an Assignment on 
lands. 

KAFI, a, sufficient, enough. 

KAFIL, 8. a surety. 
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KAHMAN, 8. see ghumdo, 

KAID, 8. imprisonment, confinement ; also a restriction or 
limit, — tanhdi, solitary confinement, — sakht, rigorous 
imprisonment, — ma/iz, simple imprisonment, — befd^ ille- 
gal confinement, kaidiy a prisoner. 

KAIFI YAT, 5. a statement, report, nature, remarks, circum- 
stances, account, particulars, — kd makatn^ a lovely place. 

KAIHIM, 8. provision given to a plough-man. 

KAIM-MUKAM, s. officiating, representative, locum-tenens. 

KALADANA, s, the pharbitis nil, a purgative seed. 

ElALLAE), 8, barren, sterile, salt, marsh. 

KAL WAR, 8. a distiller; the name is said to be derived from 
kal a machine (the still which they use). See Abkdr. 

KAMAL or kanwaly s. the Indian sacred bean, the lotus. 

KAMALA, s. a caterpillar, destructive to trees ; the palmer 
worm. The touch of this insect is exceedingly irritating 
to the skin, more so than the sting of nettles. 

KAMrNI-BAOHH, s. is an impost to which non-agricul- 
tural residents with a few exceptions are liable, it is a 
ground rent for the land one*s tenement occupies; it 
much resembles mohtar/ah, 

KAMYAB, a. successful. 

KANAK, 8, the dhaturd or thorn apple. 

KANAYA, s. an allusion. 

KANOH, 8. a coarse-glass made from the barren soil known 
as usar or reh^ from which womens bangles, {churi) and 
preserve or pickle jars, {achdri) are made. The earth is 
collected from the surface of the most barren spots and 
formed into small shallow round tanks, a yard in diame- 
ter. Water is then poured in, and the tank filled to 
the surface, with an additional supply of the earth, and 
smoothed over. This tank is then left exposed to the 
sun for two days, during the hottest and driest months 
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of the year, March, April and May and part of June, 
when the crust formed on the surface, is taken off. The 
process is repeated once ; but in the second operation the 
tank is formed around and below by the debris of the 
first tank, which is filled to the surface, after the water 
has been poured in, with the first crust obtained. The 
second crust is called the rehUy which is carbonate or 
bicarbonate of soda. This is formed into small cakes, 
which are baked to redness in an oven, or crucible, to 
expel the moisture and carbonic acid which it contains. 
They are then powdered to fine dust, which is placed in 
another crucible, and fused to liquid glass, the rehlt con- 
taining in itself sufficient silica to form the coarse glass 
used in making bracelets, &o. See nimakmr. 

KANKI7T, 8, mode of receiving grain as revenue, an 
appraisement of produce on the field valuation. See batdi. 

KANS, 8. a useless grass, the saccharum spontaneum. 

B[ANTA, 8. poorish land, near the Jumna, 

KANI7NQ0, s. a revenue officer subordinate to the tahaiU 
^ddr^ whose appointment is usually hereditary. His duties 
are, to receive reports from patwdris (1) of all new cases of 
alluvion and diluvion, (2) of all deaths, changes of pos- 
session, sales, leases, gifts of land, and other circumstances 
which entail a change in the register of mutations, and (3) 
of calamities of season ; and (4) to receive by the 1st Sep- 
tember, arrange and test the PatwdrVs papers in duplicate, 
sending one copy to the Sadar within two months, and 
testing not less than 10 per cent of the fields in each 
estate. Every new entry by the pattcdri to be tested. 

KAPAS, 5. the cotton plant [Oossypium herbaoeum) also the 
produce of the same before the seed (binour or binoiild) is 
separated from the fibre {rut or pumba.) The indigenous 
cotton tree which yields a weak, soft, fine fibre, chiefiy 
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used in stuffing pillows, is called semal {bomhax hepta^ 
phyllum,) In E. Oudh the pod is called dheri^ the cotton- 
gin which can be purchased for 8 or 10 sers of uncleaned 
cotton, is called otni, and in some places charkhi ; but 
there the latter word is applied to the epinning-wheel 
which spins the fibre into thread. Clean cotton is as one 
to five or six of the raw staple. Meerut, Agra, Rohil- 
khand and Allahabad are the great cotton producing 
divisions of the N. W. P. and their average yield per 
acre is 152 tbs. The area under cotton in the N. W. P. 
in 1870 was 11,60,898 acres, the estimated yield was 
9,73,440 manSy but the season was a bad one and only 
4,63,802 manfi was gathered. It is the special staple of 
the 0. Provinces and the Berars, the black cotton soils of 
which are proverbial. In the map attached to the cotton 
Hand-book, Oudh appears amongst the places which 
both import and grow cotton to an appreciable extent 
for local consumption. In Oudh cotton is rarely sown 
as a separate crop, the common practice being to plant it 
with Indian com, 'arhar, &c. on high lands on which the 
rain water does not lie. The indigenous sorts in Gorakh- 
pur and neighbouring districts are kukii which is sown 
in February, in calcarious soils when the ground has 
been but slightly prepared : it is picked in September 
and October ; it is an annual and the same ground is 
never used for it in two consecutive seasons. Murtca, if 
carefully tended, is triennial or even quinquennial ; it is 
generally grown in both silicious (bangar) and calcarious 
(bhat) soils as a border round sugar-cane and vegetable 
plots. The Desi or universally indigenous variety, is 
common to all of this part of the country ; it is sown in 
June in ground but slightly prepared for its reception, 
and does not yield till the following April. It is an annu- 
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al, bears pods for 4 or 6 weeks only, and is then cut down. 
In Mahowadaba in the Bastl district and at Tanda in 
Faiz^bdd there was and still is a very considerable band- 
loom industry, (there are still from 5 to 6,000 looms in 
the latter district), having intimate trade relations with 
Nepal, where their coarse country cloths are preferred to 
the finer manufactures of Manchester : — And at Jais in 
the Rde Bareli district the weavers were nearly as famous 
as those of Dacca (notwithstanding the coarseness of the 
raw cotton they had to use), for the fineness of their 
muslins and the beauty of the designs which they used 
to introduce into them. The English rule is however 
proving fatal to these industries, Manchester having 
proved disastrous to the first and the absence of a Native 
court to the other class of indigenous stuffs ; as a conse- 
quence of this the majority of the Native weavers now 
use English instead of home-spnn thread. The weavers 
nearly all work on a system of advances regularly made 
to them by wholesale dealers of Futtehgarh, Cawnpur 
and Lucknow, and they have also large transactions with 
Butwal. In connexion with weaving, stamping {chhdpnd) 
and dyeing {rangnd) are also considerable industries 
in the neighbourhood : one of these printers employs as 
many as 50 hands. It is a strange fact that so extensive 
a colony of people who derive their bread mainly from 
cotton, should be found settled in a district where scarce- 
ly any cotton is grown, and it has mostly to be brought 
from the Do^b, overland. In Bundelkhand the mar or 
maura, black marl of first quality, is the most productive 
soil in the country. The average produce of cotton in this 
soil is 286 lbs. per acre, one- third being the proportion 
of clean cotton to the raw produce. Purica is a reddish 
soil, a mixture of sand and clay, and yields 191 lbs. per 
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acre, two-sevenths being the proportion of cleaned cotton. 
Rdnkur is a light colored sandy, gravelly soil, and yields 
143 lbs. per acre, one-fifth of the produce being the 
weight of cleaned cotton. Even in Bundelkhand cotton 
is sown as a mixed crop, and not alone. It is sown in 
the beginning of the rains, and if the season is favorable, 
picking begins in the middle of September in the poorer 
soils, but not till the end of October or even later in the 
rich ones. Two ploughings and three weedings are 
necessary. The seed is rubbed in moist oowdung to 
serve as manure and it is sown broadcast. The orop 
is generally mortgaged and the growers are usually at 
the mercy of the money lender. The cost of cultivation 
per acre is Bs. 9. After the removal of the fibre the seed 
{binauld) finds a ready sale in E. Oudh for feeding cattle, 
at from 40 to 50 sers for the rupee. 

KAR «. also kdm ; business, aflfair, work, profession ; — dmady 
useful, profitable; — dzmuda^ experienced, practised; — hdr^ 
business, affair, avocation ; — hdri^ a trader, a transactor 
of business, a manager or oflBoer ; — khdna^ a workshop, a 
manufactory, a place where business is carried on ; — par^ 
ddzy a manager, one who carries on business ; — parddzi, 
management of business; — rawdi^ proceedings, proce- 
dure, management. 

KABGAHr, s. a former cess on weavers, a loom tax. 

KARHA, 8, taking advances. 

KARHA, «. division of crops in equal proportions. 

KARIAT, s. villages, the plural of kariya. 

KARINDA, s. a manager, the agent of a landowner. 

KARMJURIA, s. assignments from Khdlsd lands to the 
junior branches of a Rajput family. 

KAROH, or kos or krosa^ s, a land measure equal to about 
two miles, but varying all over India. In some places it 
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18 not more than a mile and a quarter, for instance about 
Delhi ; on the other hand in Bundelkhand it is nearly 
3 miles. Two dhdps equal to one kos» A gau kos is as 
far as one can hear a cow bellow. 

KAB)Z, s. a loan, a debt ; — ddr^ a debtor. 

K ASAM, s, an oath. Also halqf : darogL halfi, perjury, 

KASAR, 8. fraction ; plural, kasAr or kasrdi, fractions. 

KASBA, 8, a large village ; a town. 

KASBRT7, s. {Cyperus titberosus). The kaserii is the root of 
the water grass called gond and is dug up after the water 
has dried up. It is highly esteemed for its reputed cool- 
ing properties and finds an extensive sale in large towns 
and bdzdrs, the ordinary price being two dnds per ser 
standard weight. The digging is a very laborious pro- 
cess, as the coveted root lies very deep in the ground. 
Pdsis, KahdrSy and Kurmis are the most industrious 
searchers, and are allowed three-fourths of their finding 
on condition of yielding up the remaining share to the 
lord of the manor. 

E1A8HT, 8, cultivation, tillage. Kdshtkdr or kudn^ a rait/at 
who cultivates by written or verbal agreement, in the 
village to which he belongs and in which his ancestors 
preceded him. See asdmi, kahzaddri and rqiyat ; kdshtkdr 
mahz^ tenant or cultivator at will. To the most tho- 
roughly practical of all Settlement officers, 0. A. Elliott, 
we are indebted for the collection of four years agricul- 
tural statistics of mavza Bijddhurpur, zllla Farrukhdbdd. 
The following diary for the apparently average year 
1870-71, shows all the agricultural operations of the 
village, the times and seasons at which the various pro- 
cesses are carried out ; when the cultivator is most busily 
employed, and when his cattle ; when each of the crops 
grown in the village is sown and harvested, and the 
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variety of processeB each goes through. The village is 
favorably situated for manure, being within three miles 
of a large town : the result is that a distinctive feature of 
the locality is that year after year the ground goes on 
yielding three crops, firnt Indian corn, second potatoes 
and thirds tobacco. In a considerable area however, only 
the usual kharif and rabi crops are grown ; but there is 
hardly any cane, cotton or rice. During the month of 
June, the old agricultural year comes to an end, and the 
first ploughings for the rain crops of the new year begin. 
At the end of each month's operations, the statistics relat- 
ing thereto are noted ; with regard to sowing, ploughing 
and irrigation, the statistics show the area sown, plough- 
ed, and irrigated, and the time taken to plough it ; while 
for weeding, reaping, threshing, &c., the figures show the 
number of men and cattle, or rather the number of days 
that was required for the purpose. Finally it may be 
mentioned that in the year under observation 86 J out of 
164i higahs of land produced the third crop referred to, 
and it is only after potatoes or carrots as a second orop, 
that a third crop can be grown. Tobacco and melons are 
alone grown as a third crop. Indian corn is ihQ first crop, 
sown in June, July and harvested in August, September. 
In October, November potatoes are planted as a second Gto^^ 
and taken up in February and March ; and third tobacco 
or melons are sown in April and gathered in May-June. 

DIARY 
JUNE, 1870. This year the season is somewhat late. 
The irrigation of the remaining hot weather crops still 
goes on, nor is it over before the 9th for melons, the 
13th for tobacco, the 19th for arwi. The tobacco is all 
out by the 17th, but drying it and twisting it into ropes, 
gives occupation to the cultivator until the 26th. Mean- 
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while^ ploughing has commenced, and goes on steadily 
throughout the month. A little fodder ^'^ar is sown, and 
on the 25th and 26th a few fields of Indian corn, when 
farther work was stopped by the rain, which kept the 
whole village in doors till the end of the month. 

Statistical result. 



Irrigation. 


acres. 


days. 


1 acre in. 


Tobacco, 


10 


37 


3-7 days. 


Melon, 


6 


26 


4-3 „ 


Harvesting. 




men. 


men to 1 acre. 


Cutting tobacco, 


8 


51 


7 


Twisting ropes, 


9 


198 


23 


Ploughing, 


21i 


65 


2-6 days. 



JULY. The rain fell heavily for the first six days ; when 
the weather cleared sowing began in earnest. Indian- 
corn was sown from the 7th to the 18th, and ./war, cotton, 
indigo and hemp sowings went on simultaneously. Soon 
after the plough was run through the earlier crops of in- 

■ digo,yw4r, and cotton, which had sprung up to loosen 
the earth about the roots. The Indian-corn fields were 
also weeded. Meanwhile the ploughs had been at work 
from the 7th, daily, till the end of the month. The 
ploughing was partly for the khari/\ but chiefly for fields 
intended to grow rabi crop. The manure that had been 
scattered over the fields was thus worked into the soil. 

Sesults. 

days. 



Ploughing. 

For rabi^ 

Sowing. 

Makkdj 

JuaVj 

Weeding. 

Makkdf 



acres. 
93 

34 
60 

32 



168 

82 

130 

men. 

289 



1 acre in. 
1*8 days. 



)» 



2-4 
21 „ 
men to acre. 
9 
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AUGUST. This year the ^V/ir sowings were over by the 
3rd. Up to the 17 th Indian-corn and cotton were being 
weeded. From 11th to the 21fit the judr crops were 
being weeded and reploughed (goynd). Manure was 
scattered over the fields, and ploughed in. For the first 
22 days of the month ploughing went on steadily. 

Results. 

days. 



1 acre in. 
1*7 days. 



» 



37 


375 


10 men. 


12 


162 


13 „ 


6 


62 


10 .. 



1 3 days. 



Sowing. acres. 

Judr^ 4 

Ploughing. 

ForraW, 245 425 1-7 

"Weeding. 

Makkd^ 

Judr, 

Cotton, 

Keploughing. 

Judr cropsJ 37i 61 

{goynd) \ 

SEPTEMBER. The chief work this month was to cut the 
Indian-corn and dig up the roots as a preliminary to 
ploughing. There was still a little fodder ^'u(fr standing, 
which was cut on the 27th. The fields having been 
cleared of the makkd crop, some during the latter half of 
the month were sown with carrots. In others, from 22nd 
to 25th, manure was laid down, and during the remain- 
ing five days of the month ploughed into the land for 
the potato crop. 

Besults. 

Harvest. acres. men. 

Gwitmg makkd, 28 204 

Ploughing, 30 77 

OCTOBER. Ploughing went on vigorously for the first 
20 days, partly for the raW, partly for potato crops. For 



1 acre to. 
7 men. 
2*5 days. 
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the latter, manuring was busily carried on till the 21 st, 
and as the fields were manured, the potatoes were sown. 
The sowing chiefly took place between the 9th and 24th, 
but was going on to some extent throughout the month. 
No sooner is it sown, than irrigation commences, and as 
soon as the plant begins to shoot, the ridges have to be 
raised and dressed. Carrot sowing is carried on from 
last month and lasted till the 6th. Meanwhile the judr 
crops were being cut until the 24th. The whole of the 
rdbx sowings also were completed during the last ten days. 
Altogether it was a very busy month indeed. 

Results, 
acres. men. 1 acre to. 

Manuring for potatoes, 24 164 7 men. 

Ploughing, 252 569 2*2 days. 

NOVEMBER. This year potato sowings were over by 
the 11th. Meanwhile, the crops sown last month had to 
be irrigated, and have the ridges dressed. These two 
operations went on daily throughout the month. Carrots 
are weeded and irrigated, some even being sown as late 
as the ] 8th. The last rahi sowings were over on the 6th. 
Meanwhile the /?<ar harvest commenced on the 1st, but 
the greater part was cut from the 13th to 16th. Some 
indigo seed was cut. The little rice that was grown was 
also cut and threshed. During the last week the first 
rah% waterings took place. 

RcBuUs, 

Potatoes. acres. men. 1 acre to. 

Sowing, \\ 26 20 men. 

Dressing, 24 437 18 „ 

Irrigating, 39| 191 days. 5 days. 

Rahi, 

Ploughing, 10| 31 3 „ 
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DECEMBER. The great feature of this month is irriga- 
tion to potatoes, carrots, and the rabi crops. Besides this, 
the only other work the cultivators have, is to dress the 
ridges in the potatoe fields. This employed them the 
first half of the month, after which the ridges were not 
again touched. 

Memlts. 



Potatoes. 


acres. 


men. 


1 acre to. 


Dressing, 


10| 


231 


22 men. 


Irrigating, 


63 


257 days. 


4 days. 


Rabi. 








Irrigating, 


41 


205 „ 


5 „ 



JANUARY, 1871. For the first half of the month irriga- 
tion is still the main work, potatoes, carrots, and the rabi 
each getting their share. Two days heavy rain then 
stopped all work, when it cleared the potato digging be- 
gan and with it ojurots were also dug up. 

Results. 
Potatoes. acres. days. 1 acre to. 

Irrigating 41 168 4 days. 

Rabi. 

m 

Irrigating, 27 130 5 „ 

FEBRUARY. Potato digging had already commenced 
the previous month, but it was not completed until after 
the end of this month. Meanwhile the potatoes were 
being irrigated up to the very last. The rabi was being 
irrigated at the same time, throughout the month. The 
vacant potato fields were ploughed, and towards the end of 
the month the first melons and tobacco sowings took place. 

Results, 

Irrigation. acres. days. 1 acre to. 

Potatoes, 12 49 4 days. 

RabU 24 101 4i „ 
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Potato. 

Digging, 14 101 men. 7 men. 

Ploughing, 13 24 days. 2 days. 

MAEGH. This was a very busy month. Potato digging 
went on busily until the 22nd. After 12 days of irriga- 
tion, the rabi harvest commences, and continues till the 
end of the month. Meanwhile the potato fields are 
ploughed up, and tobacco and melons sown. The chief 
tobacco sowings took place about the middle of the month. 
From the 12th irrigation for the tobacco. The sarson 
was cut from 11th to 19th, and the arhar from the 19th 
to the end of the month. 

Results, 



Lrigation. 


sores. 


days. 


1 acre in. 


EaU, 


7 


29 


4 days. 


Tobaooo, 


8 


27 


3i „ 


Harvesting. 








Digging potatoes 


, 3 


50 men. 


17 men. 


Reaping raU, 


67 


380 


5 „ 


Sarson, 


23 


71 


3 „ 


Arhar, 


54 


285 


5 „ 


Sowing tobaooo, 


7 


105 


15 „ 


Ploughing, 


10 


23 days. 


2i days. 



APRIL. Tobacco and melons were irrigated and weeded 
assiduously all the month through. The arhar and 
wheat had been all reaped by the 2nd, but threshing 
went on every day till the month's end. The first indi- 
go sowings took place on the 12th. 

Results, 

days. 



Irrigation. 
Tobacco, 
Melons, 
Weeding. 



acres. 
21 
19 



75 

86 



1 acre to. 
3i days. 



99 



22 
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Tobacco, 11 

Melons, 11 
Harvest. 

Threshing rabi, 32 



97 men. 
115 

(I2i bks. 
I US men. 



9 men. 
10 



91 



4 bullocks. 
4 men. 



MAY. This year also tobacco and melons are being water- 
ed all the month. Towards the end of the month the 
tobacco is being cut, the melons gathered. Meanwhile 
the 7'abi crops is being threshed. The vacant rabi fields 
are being ploughed up for the rain crops, the first sowing 
of fodder judr and and taking place on the 12th ; this 
soon has to be watered. 

Results. 



Irrigation. 


acres. 


days. 


1 acre to. 


Tobacco, 


19i 


70 


34 days. 


Melons, 


124 


53 


4 „ 


Weeding. 








Tobacco, 


5| 


58 men. 


10 men. 


Threshing. 
Eabi^ 


39 


1117 bks. 
|ll2 men. 


3 bullocks. 
9 men. 


Cutting. 








Tobacco, 


5J 


33 


6 „ 



KASr, s. a measure equal to 2 paces, each pace being 36 

finger breadths, taken across the first joints of the first 

and fourth fingers. 
TTASIR, a. many, much, abundant, numerous, — ul-azwdj^ 

polygamist, — ul-aydly having a numerous family. 
KASIR KASAEWAT, s, profit and loss. 
KASRAT RAE, s, majority of votes. — s^, abundantly, 

numerously, in plenty. 
KATHA, s, twentieth part of a jartb, also called gatthd, 
KATIAN-TERIJ, s. a paper which shows the total amount 
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of land in each rqiyat^s possession and the details of cul- 
tivation. 

KATIB, s. a writer, a scribe ; also rdkim. 

KATILA, a. brave, gallant, also thorny. 

KATKABALA, s. a kind of mortgage. 

KATKINA, 8. a sub-lease, an underfarm, — ddr^ an under 
tenant, a farmer, a renter ; — dend, to sub-let, to let in 
farm. 

KATL, 5. murder, — amad^ wilful murder, — i bd-sababf 
murder by intermediate cause, — kdifn mukdtn bd-khatd^ 
homicide by misadventure, — i khatdy accidental homicide. 
— i insduy homicide, — insdn miistalzim sazdy culpable 
homicide. — gdh^ place of execution or of slaughter. 

KATNI, s. the harvest. 

KAUL, s. promise, also ikrdr and mudhaday — kardr, liter- 
ally an agreement, technically the arrangement as to the 
coming year's rent made in Asdrh which can only be in- 
fringed by flagrant breach of custom. 

XAURr, 8, a small shell ; the currency table is as follows : 
26 kauri =^1 damri; 1 damri=:3 ddm; 20 damri=l dnd; 
16 rfwa«=l rupee ; 25 c?am=l pice. The number of kaU" 
ri8 in a damri, and of pice in a rupee vary, and in practice, 
damri, ddm and dnd are imaginary pieces. 

KAWAL, 8, unripe corn removed for immediate use instead 
of being removed to the threshing floor. 

KHAD or khdw, s, manure, also pdns. 

KHADAB, 8. a sheet of land enriched by alluminous depo- 
sit, on the banks of a river, see tnanjha, and hachhdr ; high 
lands are also sometimes so called; they are likewise 
known as bdngar. 

KHADr, 8. EL grass that grows in ponds. 

KHAFIF, a, frivolous, light, undignified, of light charact- 
er, of no weight or consequence, immoral. 
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KHAr, 8, a ditch or trench. 

KHAKr, 8, unirrigated land, also dusty. 

KHALSA, 8. zaminddrt estates where the birt and other 
8imil£Lr subordinate tenures do not obtain ; lands the 
revenues of which are paid into the exchequer : pure, un- 
mixed. The opposite of mudfi, 

KHAM, a, the persian word for kachcha ; also sequestration 
of the profits of an estate, a punitive measure to which a 
mdlguzdr under our law, is liable for default in payment 
of his revenue. 

KHAMS, s. five. 

KHANA, 8, a column of a figured statement ; also a house, 
— taldshi, the act of searching a house, — hado8h^ literally 
a pilgrim, applied to a man who has no habitation, a 
vagrant, —jangi^ an aflfray, domestic strife, — khdli^ a 
term given in the N. W. P. to an estate which has been 
settled with farmers in consequence of the absence of any 
proprietary right. The name arises from the column in 
the settlement papers devoted to proprietor remaining 
blank, — kaprdy food and clothes ; maintenance. 

KH ANDAN, 8, a family ; clan. 

KHANWAN, 8, a boundary ditch. 

KHANZAD A, 8. a Muhammadan convert from Hinduism. 
They largely prevail in E. Oudh. The bachhgotis of Faiz- 
&h&i and Sultdnpur have three khdnzdda chiefs. Hasan- 
pur being at the head of all ; the Bhdle Sultdm of the 
same quarter have also three, and the Bhartawan clan one. 
Kheri has two Ahhan khdnzdda chiefs, Sitdpur a Qaur and 
Bdrdbanki a Bisen. Conversions in Oudh were common 
under the Jounpur dynasty A. D. 1394-1457, to which 
period most of the Oudh khdnzdda8 trace back. The 
author received the following ballad from a khdnzdda 
chief of his district. 
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Sharki Shdh Jounpur derd ; 

Ae mile sab raj ghanerd. 

Ek ek ghar Turk bandye ; 

Rahe sdth 8/iarkt ke sdye, 

Bais Baghel Sirnet Besand ; 

Bdchhal Oahrwdr Oaiir Bhdlesultdnd. 

m 

Durg bans Gautam Bandhal Goti ; 

Tilokchand teh men Bachhgoii, 

Bound Eastern Jounpur's mighty king ; 

The banded elans their forces bring. 

No elan but crouches in his shade ; 

And owns its Turkish renegade. 

Bais Baghel Sirnet Besand ; 

Bdchhal Oahrwdr Oaur Bhdlesultdnd. 

The race of Durg heirs of the Sun ; 

The Moon's race, every race sent one. 

The Garagbans^ Gautam all were there ; 

With Tilokchand the Chauhdns heir. 
KHABABA, a. unoulturable, barren, also ruin. 
KHABAK, «. a cow-house or shed. 
KHABCHA, s, costs, — grdm or gdnw, also deh kharach, 

village expenses, — khdngi^ private expenses. 
KHABDAL, s. mustard seed. 

XHABr, s. sulphate of Soda used in tanning. See nimaksdr. 
KHABIF, s. autumnal harvest; see /as/ and do/asli. 
KHABIJ-KABNA, v. to strike off, —ddkhil, a mutation 
of names in the Govt, register, when son succeeds father 
or a purchaser the seller, — az-ikhtiydr^ exempt jfrom 
jurisdiction. 
KHAB-PAKKA, s. foot and mouth disease. 
KHABYAN or khalihdn^ a. a granary, a barn^ a threshing 

floor, a harvest floor. 
KHAS, a. excellent, pure, unmixed, particular, private. 
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what is kept for the king's or master's private use, own, 
proper, peculiar, — o qmrn, private and public : noble and 
plebeian, individual and collective. 

KHASIAT, 8, quality, peculiarity, nature. 

KHASRA, 5. the field register; a list of the fields in a 
mauza giving the measurement, situation, quality, and 
all particulars regarding each field, with the name of 
person cultivating it during the year of survey. In Oudh, 
this paper is not a record of right of any sort, differing in 
this respect from the khasra of the N. W. P. 

KHATA, s. an account, a day book, a journal or ledger, 
a daily account. 

KHATANA, s. synonymous with hirdnd which see. 

KHATIAONr or muntakhih asdmiwdr^ «. is a register of 
proprietary possession, an arrangement of the fields in 
the Mo^ra, so as to bring all those belonging to each thok 
or patti or person together. The primjury arrangement 
is according to the thok or pattt^ the secondry according 
to the person. In Oudh the khatiaoni is a record of the 
holdings, forming distinctly separate proprietary rights, 
which have been decreed to any person judicially. Con- 
sequently, in a tqlliikddri village, where there are no 
underproprietary rights, there is no khatiaoni. In such 
village, where only specific lands are held in underpro- 
prietary right, only such fields are entered in the khatiaO' 
ni. In coparcenary villages, whether held direct from 
Govt, in proprietary right, or in sub-settlement from a 
tqllukdd)\ only those fields are entered which are held 
separately by the sharers. The Oudh and N. W. khati- 
aonis are thus widely different things. 

KHATIRI, «. a crop raised in the sand on the banks of a 
river by force of manure or hand watering. 

KHATRA, «. danger, risk, peril. 
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KHAUHr-BISAR, «. the expenses incurred in maintain- 
ing oultivators and giving advances for agricultural 
purposes. 

KHAYED, 8. a green field, a sown field ; green grass cut 
for cattle, green com. 

KHEBA, s, a hamlet situated on the lands of a parent 
village, many kheras have in course of time become com- 
pletely separated and are mauzas now, such hamlets are 
also frequently known as pura or piirwa^ mazra, &o. In 
the U. Do4b khera generally means a deserted village 
site. 

EHEEALA, a. cultivated. — Idik^ culturable. 

KBLET, 8. a field, a tract of land especially prepared for 
cultivation, kheti-hdriy agriculture, husbandary, — hat or 
hanty is applied to a disposition of fields where the lands 
of two villages are completely intermixed with each 
other. 

KBLETGAMA, 8, a transfer of fields by mortgage in Unio, 
under which the land is held in lieu of money lent, the 
rent in whole or in part being absorbed as interest. It 
is similar to the parmsdna-bisici of Faiz^b^d. 

KHEWAT, 8. record of village sh«u:es ; the paper of copar- 
cenary responsibility, in villages held by communities of 
proprietors or sub-proprietors. See also shajra naaab. 

KHICHAH, 8, poor land. 

KHILAF, a. contrary, — i zdbita, contrary to precedent or 
procedure, — rrf^, against one's opinion or will, — icaza- 
fitri, an unnatural offence. 

KHILAT, 8. a dress of honor. 

KHIRAJ, 8, land-rent. Kirdydy house-rent. 

KHIRM AN, 8, harvest ; heap or stock, unthreshed com ; 
a bam ; see kharydn, 

KHISABA, 8, damage, also nuksdn. 
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KHITABAN, a. a parterre ; a flower bed. 

KHITANAT, s, perfidy, embezzlement, '^^mujrimdna^ cxri- 
minal breach of trust. 

KHIZAN, 8, autumn ; the falling of leaves. 

KHO, «. a valley. 

KHOJ, 8. search. In the Punjab professional trackers 
{khoji) are employed to trace stolen cattle a hundred miles 
even by their foot prints, {khori or pyru) ; and their suc- 
cess, even through such unpromising places as sandy 
plains and gravel and kankar beds, and over rivers and 
swamps is very extraordinary. 

KHOKIiA, 8, a bill of exchange that has been paid and 
remains in the hands of the payer as a voucher. 

KHUD-HAKIMI, 8. arrogation of authority, self-indepen» 
dence. 

KHUD-KASHT, s. literally one's own cultivation. The 
word is used with reference to the fields a man cultivates 
with his own ploughs and bullocks. It is used equally 
of a proprietor cultivating some of his lands, or of a tenant 
in respect of the lands he cultivates himself as distin- 
guished from those he may sub-let. See asdmty kahzaddH 
and rqiyaL 

KHUFIATAN, ad. secretly. 

KHULASA, 8, an abstract, an abridgment, substance, an 
extract. 

KHI7NCH, 8, also changul, a handful of anything dry : 
chulJu^ of anything liquid. 

KBLT7NT, s. a tax leviable on timber. A share in the 
lands of a village, by hereditary descent, and in all the 
privileges and rights which it involves. — hat^ a common 
tenancy under which the tribes occupy according to the 
law of descent, each division paying the same amount 
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of revenue, without reference to state of cultivation, num- 
ber of sharers, or other circumstances. — khaty mortgage 
of the share of a field. 

KHUBAIL, s. soil broken up for sowings. 

KHURAK, 8. diet, subsistence. 

KIFAYAT, 8. savings, sufficiency, enough, abundance, 
plenty, surplus, economy, thrift. 

KIMARBAZ, 8. a gambler. 

KIRAO, 8. a small pea (pisiim arvense). 

KIRAU, 8. endive. 

KIRAYA, «. a tax on cultivators to cover the expense of 
conveying the grain to market; hire, rent. — ddr^ a 
tenant, one who hires anything. 

KIRIYA-K A RAM, s. performance of obsequies. 

KISANAN-I-KADIM, «. cultivators in Hissar whose te- 
nure is heritable and transferable, and who possess almost 
all the rights of a proprietor. They cannot be lamharddrs 
or vote for lambarddrs and are supposed to be free from 
fines in police matters ; on bistcdddrs desiring partition of 
common lands, the kUdndn i kadiniy have no right to claim 
a portion of it. 

KISAS, 8. the Muhammadan law of retaliation. 

KISHNARPAN, s. rent free lands assigned to Brdhmans 
without condition. See birt, shankalap. 

KISHT, 8. a sown field. — wdr^ a list showing the fields. 

KISMAT or Ildka^ s. a division (with reference to jurisdic- 
tion); also fortune. 

KISMWAR- JAMABANDr, s. a rough estimate of rates 
for the different classes of land. 

KIST, 8. an instalment. — bandi, the revenue demand roll ; 
paying by instalments. There are generally four kish in 
the year in these provinces. The rabi crop is paid for in 
May and June, the kharif in November and December. 

23 '" 
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There is also sometimes a fifth hist in some parganaa in 
February, paid from the proceeds of early crops called 
jinS'pesh-ras, and also of sug£Lr-cane. 

KODO, 5. the paspahim scrobiculatum. 

KOHERA or kohesa, s, mist, fog. 

KOLA, s. ditch for irrigation. 

KOLHU, 8. a sugar-mill. See ukh. 

XOMAR, 8. lands cultivated by contract haying no tenant. 

KORAI, 8. wages given for digging. 

KOSLr, «. new leaves just-sprouting. 

KOTHI, 8, a masonry house, a factory, a mercantile or 
banking house or firm. — icdl, a banker, a merchant. 

KROR, 5. a hundred ldk'h8, 

KUKURMUTTA, «. a mushroom, more commonly called 
chhattd. 

KTJNDA, 8, earthen jars for raising water ; a species of 
jasmine ; also a furrow. 

KUNDRr, 8, a circle of rope or cloth placed on the head on 
which to place a ghard. 

£T7R, 8. a remission in rent in favor of high caste cultiva- 
tors to enable them to employ a ploughman. The privi- 
lege as found to exist in Daridb&d has been thus described : 
*^Km\ usually consists of an allowance of one and a half 
kachchd panseris : i. e. of seven and a half kachchd sera in 
the kachchd man of forty sers ; as a rule it entitles the 
recipient to pay as rent, the equivalent of two-fifths 
instead of half the gross produce. It is granted in the 
first place to a large class known under the general term 
amnek. These are generally high caste men such as 
Brdhmans or EdJputSy &c., and it is a point of honor with 
them to cultivate on these terms or none. Large numbers 
of them were at no distant period actual liege-men or 
retainers. All had a talwdr ready at their landlord's call. 
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I do not think that the priyilege was generally granted 
as a mere acknowledgment to the claims of caste. It 
seems to have been granted rather as an equivalent for 
adyantages, real or expected, in return. The amnek was 
not only master of a stout sword and a ready arm. His 
oxen were more, and stronger; his supply of manure 
larger, and his means of cultivation better, than those of 
an ordinary rqiyat. . He was too, a better payer. The 
real origin of the privilege of kur is this : — It is properly 
the allowanoe, if not the only wages, of the haltcdhd 
or ploughthan, with whom every amnek is supplied. To 
plough with his own hands would be to the amnek an 
indelible disgrace. All menial work must be performed 
by the halwdhd. The latter is a predial serf, if not an 
actual slave. There exists in full force in these parts 
the wretched system known as sanwak by which, on a 
petty loan of Es. 10 or Es. 20, the halwdhd will bind 
himself and his heirs as serfs to his security {mdl'zdmin) 
until principal and interest at 24 to 37^ per cent per 
annum have, to the last farthing, been repaid. Again : 
kur is often the inducement held out to Kurmisy and 
skilful cultivators, whom it is an object to settle in a 
deserted spot. It is the usual perquisite of the mukaddam : 
of the man who undertakes estimation of the crops (kan' 
kut) or who, in any other way, does extra work [kdr o bdr) 
for the landlord. It is not given to an asdmi^ merely 
because he is kadim : and is not necessarily an hereditary 
privilege. The above principles are not confined to pay- 
ments in kind. To a great extent they regulate money 
payments also. In changing the hatdi^ for the jamai 
system, the money rate will, if practicable, be that of 
neighbouring fields. If this be impracticable, because 
in them also hatdi prevails, the new rent will be adjusted 
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on the last three or five years' average of the produce, 
and its average price in the bazar. In this adjustment 
the privileges of the amnek are invariably maintained, 
the allowance of kur is computed, and the amount of the 
rent is calculated accordingly. The ktir allowance seems 
to be of the same nature as the ehahdrums and indms in 
the Punjab which were also allowed by tdrddrs to culti- 
vators on various considerations/' 

KUBA, 8, a lot, a share. 

KURB-O-JAWAB, «. neighbourhood, vicinity, 

KUBKI, 8. attachment, distraint, seizure, distress, kurk 
tahsilf temporary attachment. Kdrik^ the distrainer: 
mdl i makruka^ property distrained: makrukminhOf the 
person whose property is distrained. 

EURSINAMA, s. genealogical tree. See also khewat and 
shajra-nasab, 

KURimr, 8. foot path through village ; also called dagar, 
and pagdandi. 

KTJ8HA or ku8^ 8. the sacred grass of the Hindds {poa cyno 
8uroides), It is a usual ceremony for the priests at bath- 
ing places to give to pilgrims^ blades of this grass when 
they come to bathe. The kusast shankalap takes its name 
from the transfer being accompanied by some blades of 
this same grass. See shankalap. 

KUSUM, 8. safflower {carthamus tinetorius). 

KI7T, 8. estimate, valuation. 

KX7WAR, 8. soil when very wet and soft, or very dry and 
hard. 

EYARI, 8. a solar evaporating salt pan. 

L. 

LABH, 8. profit, produce, acquisition, 
LAGSAR, a. helpless, destitute, poor. 
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TiADAWr, 8. unolaimed, an acquittanoe, a deed of relinqu- 
ishment. The aofc of relinquishment. 

LAGAN, 8. lagatj yd lagti. The rent or revenue charged 
on a field or an estate ; — khdli8y net rent ; — mukarrarif 
fixed rent ; — wdkai, actual rent. 

LAHASA-, 8. a soft grass. 

LAHASIL, a. useless, unproductive, profitless. 

L ATTN A, 8, an outstanding debt or balance. 

LAHSUN, 8. garlic. A plant of the onion type, largely 
grown by market gardeners. 

LAJAWAB, a. silenced, incapable of answering. 

LA.KAB, 8. designation, title. 

LAKALAM, a, undisputed. 

LAKHIRAJ, 8. exempt from assessment, rent-free land. 
The opposite of mdlguzdri ; — ddr, a holder of rent-free lands. 

LAK-0-DAK, a. desert, waste, dreary. 

LALA, 8, Sir, master, a school master. The term is gene- 
rally applied to members of the Kdeth caste. 

LAMBABDAB, 8, the registered representative of a co- 
parcenary community who is responsible for the Govt, 
revenue He engages with Govt, or in other words signs 
the kdbuliyat^ and is also styled Sadar mdlgusdr, (q. v.). 

LANG A, 8. an irrigation channel from a well ; also a hedge 
made of large thorny branches, simply laid on the ground, 
not fixed in the ground, as in a bagur. 

LAOGHAEAS, 8, raising water by means of a leathern 
bucket or bag. This is the common mode in Oudh, the 
power being generally bollock draught (also called pur" 
hat when cattle are used and garrd when manual labor is 
employed). 

LAONr, 8, income, rental jamabandi. 

LAP or 8apf 8, a handful, also as much as can be held in 
the two hands. 
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LAPT^, 8, a kind of molasses ; a species of panic grass. 

LABAIB, a. doubtless, unquestionable. 

LAEA-LAEI, s. a boy and girl at the time of marriage, 
=dulhd, dulhan. 

LASH, 8. a corpse, a dead body. 

LAT, 8, corruption of lot ; also sometimes called hissa ntldm. 
'^handiy a list exhibiting lots, divided off. 

LATRr, 8, a kind of vetch. 

LAWASUEK, 8, servants, dependants, dependencies. 

LAWALAD or Idauldd s. childless, without issue. 

LA WARIS, 8. without heirs, heirless, also having no claim- 
ant or heir, — mdl, property to which there is no heir and 
which therefore escheats to Govt. 

LAWAZIM, 8. requisites, functions. 

LAZAWAL, a. eternal. 

LAZIM, a. necessary, urgent, inseparable, indisputable, 
proper, suitable. 

LEKHA, «. an account. — hahl^ an account-book. 

LEN-DEN, 8, traffic, trade, barter, borrowing and lend- 
ing. 

LIBASr, a. false, forged. 

LIFAF A, 8. an envelope, an exterior as applied to a showy 
frontage with nothing behind it. 

LIHAZA, ad, therefore, consequently, for this reason. 

LINA, 8, a kind of palm. 

LIRWA, 8. an infant. 

LITAKAT, 8, ability, worth, capability. 

LOBITA, «. the Dolichos 8inen8is, 

LODH, 8, a bark used in dyeing and medicine. 

LOTA SAJ jr, 8. a kind of earth containing fossil alkali. 

LOTPTTTITA, 8. water cresses. 

LITBAB. or lahdr^ 8, a liar, scoundrel. 

LT7H, 8. a hot wind. 
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M. 

MAASH, 8. subsistenoe, means of living, livelihood, main- 
tenance, also guzdrd. 

MABAKI-TA-BAKATA, «. the rest, the remainder, ba- 
lance. 

MABNI, a. based, grounded, founded, — harfamd^ litigi- 
ous, — bar (gd-rasdni, vexation. 

MAGHAN, s. a raised plat-form from which crops are 
watched, and game waited for. 

MAD AD, «. relief, assistance, — gdr^ an assistant, — i madshj 
aid for subsistence or support. 

MADAKHALAT, a. access, entering into, intermeddling, 
-^befdj trespass. 

MADALAT, 8. justice. 

MAD AN, 8, a medicinal plant ; dhaturd. 

MADAB, 8, name of a plant {asclepiaa gigantea), 

MADABIJ, 8. steps, measures, degrees. 

MADYTJN, 8. a debtor or borrower ; — flf/^r«, judgment debtor. 

MAFK U'D-UL- KH AB A R, a, one who is missing, obscure. 

MAQrLX7B, a. party cast (in a suit,) conquered, vanquished. 

MAH, 8, a month, mdh ha mdh or mdhwdri^ monthly, per 
month. 

MAHAJAN, 8. a money lender, a most important element 
in the village constitution, the office being usually in the 
hands of Brdhmana^ owing probably to the circumstance 
that these were less persecuted during the Native rule 
than other classes. Transactions between the village 
banker and cultivator usually range themselves in Oudh 
into the following classes: (1) takdwi; (2) khawdi; (3) be* 
sdri ; (4) btdhi and (5) karza. 

Fir8t. Takdici or advances for the purchase of cattle 
or implements. These are given on the following prin- 
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ciple: Be. 10, 20 or 30 are advanced, and the loan is 
repaid by instalments beginning with the following 
months of one rupee for every 10 Bs. lent, and these 
instalments extend over a year of twelve months. This 
is lending money at 20 per cent. 

Second. Khawdi or advances for food, are given either 
in cash or grain, at a stated value, and are always reco- 
vered in grain at the next harvest. The interest on this 
class of transactions (called up) is usually 2 and ^ Govt. 
sers on the finer, and 4 and | sera on the coarser kinds of 
grain, in the rupee per month. This is lending money 
at about 50 per cent. 

Third. Besdri or advances for seed. These are made 
in money or in kind, and are similarly repaid. If in 
money the interest charged is 2 dnds per rupee on cereals 
for the harvest, and double that rate for sugar-cane. In 
the former case the loan runs 5 or 6 months, in the latter 
over 10 or 11. The rate here is 25 per cent per annum. 
If the seed for cereals is given in kind it is either repaid 
in cash, calculating according to market rates and charg- 
ing interest as above, or in grain on the deorhd system, 
that is half as much again as the quantity lent, which is 
equal to cent per cent in kind per annum. 

Fourth. Bidhl or loans for marriages. These advances 
are paid back on either the nau-dasi or chau-panchi prin- 
ciple ; or in other words borrowing 9 rupees or 4 rupees 
for a month, at the end of which 10/ or 5/ as the case 
may be, is repaid. There we have interest at from 216 
to 240 per cent per annum. 

Fifth. Karza or a simple loan, under which money is 
lent to either cultivators or proprietors at a uniform rate 
of 24/ per cent. 
MAHAL, s. is in oj£cial language an estate made up of a 
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parcel or parcels of land which may be separately assessed 
with the public Revenue, the whole property of the own- 
ers in the estate being hypothecated to Govt, for the sum 
assessed upon it. In Oudh small estates which are held 
by independent zaminddrs are called mufrid or independ- 
ent mahdls^ in contradistinction to the large properties 
held under sanad, which are called tqllukas, 

A complex intermixed tenure is very prevalent in E. Oudh 
and in Azimgarh, and its creation has been thus officially 
described* As the offspring of a common ancestor increased 
and multiplied, divisions of ancestral property gradually 
took place, and these were effected by each member 
taking one or more entire villages, and portions of other 
villages, the area of land and proportion of rental con- 
stituting each ancestral share, being adjusted with 
reference to the area and rental of the entire estate 
{mahdl): and this was followed by each party thence- 
forth engaging direct with the Native Govt, for his now 
distinct estate. In the villages where portions bad to be 
assigned to different members, the sub-division of arable 
land was generally made in blocks {chakhat) , and not by 
fields [khetbat). There were two methods of dividing the 
waste land including the habitations. In some estates it 
is all held in common, and in others it was partly sub- 
divided and partly held in common. When by this pro- 
cess one estate had expanded into several properties, it 
frequently occurred afterwards that one or more of these 
properties was overtaken by misfortune, and the proprie- 
tors bad resort to every sort of shift to save their land or 
to make the best terms they could in parting with it. 
One member would seek the protection of a Chief of his 
own clan and make over his holding in trust to him ; 
another would take his holding to that Chiefs rival, in 
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view of establishing a balance of power, lest the whole 
village should be absorbed by the first Chief; a third 
would court the kdnungOy hoping for protection through 
his official position ; a fourth would crave shelter from a 
Brahman of note, thinking that his sacred calling might 
secure his position ; a fifth would mortgage to a banker 
trusting to his money-bags, and a sixth would sell to a 
neighbouring powerful tqliukddr, trusting to his strength; 
and the result of all this would be that people of difiFer- 
ent tribes and persuasions (varing in number from two 
to ten) would gain, and did gain a footing in these sub- 
divided villages, 

A great difficulty had to be encountered in the 
fact that the record of these holdings as found in the 
public offices, did not by any manner of means tally 
with actual possession, for which the following reasons 
were assigned: — (1) After sub-division some of the co- 
parceners reclaimed more of the waste land held in com- 
mon, than the others. (2) The co-sharer A. lived in 
village Z. and the co-sharer B. in village Y. It suited A. 
best to have his individual cultivation near his house, and 
he therefore took up B's. share in addition to his own in 
village Z. The same applied to B. in regard to the lands 
of A. in Y. Such exchanges were often made under 
agreement, and often by compulsion, and although the 
possession of parties through these means constantly vari- 
ed, the ancestral holdings remained recorded till annex- 
ation, as they were originally entered in the pargana 
Officer's Registers. The reason for this is easily assigned. 
No pains were ever taken in the King's time to ascertain 
the individual responsibilities of the different members of 
the brother-hood, and the assessments were always made 
by fixing a lump sum at random on an estate, and not 
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with reference to the capabilities of the individual villageB 
of which the estate consisted. 

These intermixed mahdls are variously composed of 
villages and portions of villages and may be classified 
as follows : — I. Of one or more entire villages. II. Of 
one or more entire villages and one or more specific por- 
tions of villages. III. Of portions only of several vil- 
lages, and lY of a portion of a single village only, the 
owners engaging direct with Govt., the rest of the village 
being in other properties. Mahdh of the nature of No. 
IV ar.e known by the name of the village, part of which 
only they contain. The other three kinds of mahdh are 
known by the name of any one of their component vil- 
lages. It sometimes occurs that a village being divided 
between several niahdls gives its name to all of these pro- 
perties ; for instance Barw&ripur. The engagement for 
the Revenue (kahuliyat) of that mahdl was held by A. 
When he died leaving three sons B. C. and D. they 
divided their property, each taking a third of Barwiri- 
pur proper, the parent village, and a portion each of the 
remainder of the family property. They then entered 
into direct Revenue engagements with the State for their 
difierent properties, which were thenceforth known as 
Barw&ripur B. 0. and D. respectively. Supposing B. to 
die and E. to succeed, his property would then change 
its name to Barwdripur £. and a similar mutation would 
take place on every occasion of &esh succession. Glass I 
of the four descriptions of mahdls above indicated is to be 
found throughout Upper India, but Classes 11, III and 
IV are rarely met with. 

Mr. E. Princep has described what he calls the theory 
of village tenures, in the Sidlkot Settlement report as 
follows : — " Generally speaking the theory of tenure may 
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be described as at one time or other coming under one of 
the following stages. I. The patriarchal or land-lord, 
II. the communal, or joint stock, III. the divided, as (1) 
regulated by ancestral share, IV. as (2) regulated by 
customary share, and V. the accidental as regulated by 
possession. I know no better way of showing the transi- 
tion from one stage to another, and the causes which 
produce it, than by giving the following illustrations : 
The founder of a village secures a property by purchase, 
grant, appropriation or conquest. He has a family of 
six sons ; he holds it all himself. This represents the 
first period, and corresponds with the pure land-lord sys- 
tem. At his death, the six sons being connected by a 
strong tie, hold the property in common. These sons 
too, prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form. 
Land is abundant, revenue taken in kind ; they have no 
differences to occasion any necessity for resort to division ; 
so the "communal" system is maintained in tact, the in- 
terest of each brother or shareholder being regulated by 
the laws of inheritance. In course of time as population 
increases and with it the demand for land, dissensions 
begin. The descendants of one son have been cultivating 
less, those of another more, than the shares which regu- 
late the division of profits. To prevent future disputes, 
the estate is divided according to the law of inheritance, 
and here we come to the third type. 

"As generation succeeds generation, and the country is 
subjected to change of rule, stress of seasons and acci- 
dents occur, leading to hardships to individual co-part- 
ners ; some die off, others leave the village ; some get 
involved in difficulties ; others mortgage their properties ; 
it can be conceived that mutations would follow, which 
would increase the holdings of some, while others being 
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unable or unwilling to succeed to lapsed shares, addition- 
al reasons would come in to disturb possession and resort 
to the law, in times when little attention was paid to 
right, and the influential could generally do as they 
pleased. In such a state of things it is easy to see how 
ancestral shares would die out, and customary shares 
taie their place, which would agree with the land actually 
held by each co-partner. Villages of this class would 
represent the fourth type. 

" Ultimately all resort to shares dies out ; there may 
have been money settlements in former days ; poverty 
may have driven out all the old proprietors, who may 
have been succeeded by cultivators located by the kdrddr ; 
the land may lie near a large town and have got so valu- 
able as to have utterly changed hands ; or if still belong- 
ing to the old brotherhood, owing to distress, misrule 
and a hundred causes, they found it their best interest to 
make each marCs occupancy the rule of his interests^ in the 
estate ; or men of different castes may have become own- 
ers by original or subsequent appropriation; whatever was 
the cause, there was no trace of any kind of shares, the 
village custom is to throw the liabilities on the total area 
cultivated by each person. This takes us into the last 
stage. Generally it is to some accident or defect in suc- 
cession that this tenure may be attributed ; so I have 
termed it the '* accidental" stage. 

"Under the classification usually prescribed the two 
first would comprise all tenures held in common, known 
as ** zaminddrt,^^ or what is properly termed ** shdmildt,^' 
or sanji (in Sidlkot). The third and fourth would take 
in pattiddri, whether (perfect) completely divided, or 
(imperfect) in which some land actually held by the 
brotherhood, was formally divided, and the rest held in 
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common. lu the last I have kept only, Buoh estates as are 
bhaiydchdrdy or what I understand to be bhaiydchdrd^ viz. 
where ^^possemon** is the sole measure of right and responsi' 
bilitiesy and land is held completely in severalty, whether 
ever subjected to formal division in previous days, or not." 
The sub-divisions of estates held in common in the 
Faizdb&d District usually follow this order viz. 1st, thoks^ 
and 2nd, pattis. In the latter again, there are subordinate 
shares, and the land maybe held in chakbat, or according 
to circles, or khetbat^ which is according to intermixed 
fields. When two or more mahdls have land in a mauga^ 
such sub-divisions are usually termed taraf 

In the Punjab proprietary sub-divisions are known as 
banddkni. ordinarily follow this order, viz. (1) tarafs of 
which there are usually two, and these are again sub- 
divided into (2) pattis. There are also (3) debrasy which 
are arbitrary divisions formed for convenience of revenue 
arrangement ; and there are smaller separate holdings, 
called (4) khatas. Intermixed properties are there called 
(5) venwi-band, in contradistinction to (6) chak'band, which 
is when properties are held in blocks. Equal division of 
property amongst the ofiBspring of different wives is there 
styled (7) chanda-band. 

MAHAL-SARA, s. the women's apartments. 

M AHALLA, «. a quarter or sub-division of a town, a ward. 

MAHAB, s. a dower, a marriage portion or gift settled on 
a wife before marriage. 

MAHAWAT or hewat, s. the cold weather rains. 

MAHAYAT, s. division of usufruct. 

MAHBA8, s, a jail, a prison, mahbus, confined, imprisoned. 

MAHFT7Z RAKHNA, v. to preserve, to protect. 

MaHKAMA, s, a court of justice, a tribunal — majdz^ a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
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MAHBT7M, a. prohibited, excluded, discomfited, disap- 
pointed. 
MAHSI7B, a. computed, calculated. 
MAHSTJL, s. a tax, duty, toll, — sarkdr. See shanhalap. 

MAHTO, 5. a head rqiyat. The hindi equivalent of mukad- 
dam. 

MAHUA, 8, the broad leaved tree BassialatifoUa^ bearing 
flowers which are sweet and from which a sprituous liquor 
is made. The flower after it has fallen off is called 
gilaunddy and is a valuable item of village sdyar assets. 
Where a money rent {peri) is taken, in E. Oudh, 4 dnds a 
tree is a fair average return, in a long series of years ; 
where the produce is divided, the land-lord's share will be 
worth much more. When the flower falls off the pod 
{gulu) forms, and from this a useful oil is prepared, which 
amongst other purposes, is largely employed in lubracat- 
ing the axles of railway carriages. (See dhkdr). 

MAHTTN, 5. an insect destructive to cotton. 

MAHZAR-NAMA, s. a deed or document signed by all 
parties present, and prepared to support a claim or appli- 
cation. 

MAI, «. also maid^ synonymous with henga^ a harrow. 

MAJARITA, a. in force. 

MAJAZ, a. lawful, competent, admissible. 

MAJDA, 5. a mixed soil of clay and sand. 

MAJKIK-ARAZr, s. land set apart to meet the Govt, 
revenue. 

MAJMA, s. an assembly. 

MAJMI7A, «• a code, a collection, — Tdzirdt i Hind^ the 
Indian Penal Code, — Zawdbity a Code of Procedure. 

MAJNI7N, «. insane. 

MAJRA, 8, an incident, state, occurrence, circumstance. 

MAKBT7ZA, a. occupied, held, possessed. 
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MAKFI7L, a. pledged, bailed, — hihi^ the claim for which 
surety is given, — anho^ the person or thing for whom or 
which surety is given, — lahu^ the person demanding 
bail. 

MAKHTJZ, a. involved, entangled, implicated. 

MAKRUKA, a, attached, under attachment, distrained. 

MAKUL, a, proper, just, pertinent, reasonable. 

MAL, 8, property, wealth, goods, effects, also the land 
revenue proper, — i g.airmankula^ immoveable property, 
real property, — t makruka^ distrained property, attached 
property, — i masruka^ stolen property, — o matde, money 
and goods, — i wakf^ property devoted to religious pur- 
poses, — zdmini^ written security for the payment of any 
due. 

MALAKH, «. a locust, the hindi equivalent is tiri or tiddx. 

MALBAH, s. a tax collected from cultivators, by a hdchh 
on ploughs, on houses or on laoB^ to defray incidental 
village expenses, also called gdnw kharcha. 

MALGUZAR, s. (Sadar) the registered representative of 
the village community who enters into engagements at 
the settlement, and to whom Govt, looks for its demand. 
Under Native Govts, the mdlgtizdr was he who engaged 
for the mdlgnzdrt or revenue for the time being, whether 
as proprietor or lessee, but the term knhuliyatddr was more 
generally used. Mdlgnzdri^ land revenue, revenue assess- 
ment. 

MALIAT, s. value, — i dawd, value of a claim. 

MALIK, s. a proprietor, an owner, — drdzi^ a land-holder, 
— did, a superior proprietor, — adnd^ subordinate pro- 
prietor, — hakiki, an owner defacto, — sharai, an owner 
dej ure. 

MALIKANA, a, proprietary, literally belonging to the 
mdlik or owner. An allowance made to land owners out 
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of possession, varing from 5 to 10 per cent. In our ear- 
lier Settlements, if a tqllukddr or other proprietor refused 
to engage at the rate of revenue assessed upon the pro- 
perty, he was set aside and a mdlikdna allowance, which 
became a charge against the estate, was given to him. 
In practice this allowance has been subjected to reduction 
at revision of Settlement ; — raaum^ proprietary dues. 

MATi-KHANA, s. a store house. 

MAL-SABKAB, s. see shankalap. 

MAMLI7K, «. a purchased slave or captive. 

MAMI7L, s. customary, practice, habit. 

MAN or mdnd, s. a weight. That of the British Govt, is 
82 lbs. 6 oz. In Akbar's time it is defined as 40 sers^ 
each ser comprising the weight of 30 ddms. This gives 
a return for the man of 3,88,275 grains or very nearly 
half a hundred weight avoirdupois. 

MANADr, 8. proclamation, publication. 

MANDAL, 8, a circle, a division of a country is so called. 
The headman of a village. 

MANE, 8, an obstacle, an impediment, a bar, — ijrde digri^ 
a bar to the execution of a decree. 

MANGALSI7TR, s. a string of beads worn round the neck 
by married women, generally glass beads set in gold. 
Its absence is a sign of widowhood (Hoshangdb^d). 

MANGNI, 8, betrothing, asking in marriage ; also in loan. 

MANIK, 8, a greenish diamond. 

MANJ, manjhd or manjkar^ 8, is the circle of land beyond 
the bdrd or goind (which see). Manjhd also means alluvi- 
al land. 

In assessing alluvial tracts the following points should 
be kept in new : — I. Lands that are annually inundated 
or are thrown up by the action of rivers are of various 
degrees of fertility, and for practical assessment purposes^ 
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they may be arranged into three classes. (1st.) Those 
in which mould largely preponderates over sand, and in 
which both the summer and winter crops will flourish, 
including wheat and sugar-cane. (2nd.) Those in which 
the proportion of sand is greater than the mould, in 
which the kharif harvest preponderates over the rabt, and 
mixed crops such as wheat and barley, or peas and gram, 
are largely sown. (3rd.) Those in which the days 
abound, known as matiydrd^ in which the diflferent sorts 
of pulses thrive well, but only when the fields are low- 
lying, not otherwise. In all of these alluvial soils, there 
will be no fertility unless the alluvial deposit over the 
sand is at least a foot deep. This fertility is moreover, 
affected by the extent to which these lands are annually 
inundated. For instance (1) if they are only under 
water for a day or two during the rains, no injury is 
done to either the rahi or kharif harvest, (2) if they are 
under water for several days the kharif .will suffer, but 
the rahi on the contrary will benefit : and (3) if the water 
takes regularly to flowing over these lands as a stream, 
then the crops of both seasons will probably suffer for a 
time, by reason of a deposit of new sandy silt. Owing 
to the precarious nature of this cultivation, the rents are 
commonly paid in kind, cash rents being exceptional. 
Where cash rents do prevail 8 anas per bigah is a com- 
mon rate the first year, the land being then known as 
bijar ; after that the rent is doubled, and the name dosal 
is then applied ; lastly it is called peh^ and as such pays 
full rates. 

In regard to assessment, there appears to be no reason 
why all the cultivated land that comes under the (1) des- 
cription, which is only submerged for a day or two during 
the season, and which is exceedingly fertile, should not 
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be assessed at the rates paid by the peh^ or full rated 
high lands of the neighbourhood. If there is any waste 
land of this description, after leaving the usual proportion 
for the cattle unassessed, the rest of such waste may be 
rated at 25 per cent less than th6 cultivated land of the 
same kind. This reduction is necessary as a compensa* 
tion for the capital that will be necessary to bring waste 
under the plough. To do this will probably cost about 
4 Rs. an acre, and it may be assumed that it will take 
6 years before the land is full-bearing ; supposing 2 Es. 
an acre to be the average peh rate of the neighbourhood, 
and that the zaminddr had to pay this rate for the first 
five years, without being able to cultivate the land, and 
then had to pay 4 lis. to break it up, that would be an out- 
lay equal to 14 Rs. an acre, before there was any return, 
or nearly a fourth of 60 Rs. the sum he would have to 
pay during the 30 years settlement. In other words 
there would be to him a dead loss equal to a fourth of 
the revenue eventually to be paid. To meet this loss we 
must assess the taxable portion of the culturable peh at 
25 per cent less than the cultivated peh ^ and this will en- 
courage the immediate reclamation of all such land. 

Turning now to the (2) class of lands which are describ- 
ed as being several days flooded, these lands are always 
sown 'mih.jarhan and dhdn as a khartf oro-p, and it is the 
latter only which suffers from immersion. Suppose the 
Mflfrf/* instalments to be 8 anas in the rupee and the crop 
consists of half of each of the two kinds of grain just 
named, then as it is only the dhdn portion that suffers 
from immersion, it is necessary to provide against loss in 
that species of crop alone. If therefore we assess the 
dhdn portion at half rates, we leave a fair margin for con- 
tingencies. In other words if we assess the peh lands at 
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one rupee, we must assess this desoription of soil at 
14 dnds, being an eighth less than we put on peh. We 
now come to (3) the desoription of soil which suiBfers more 
or less from periodical sandy silt, and the crops on which 
are exceedingly precarious. This must be assessed ac- 
cording to capabilities, but in preparing the estimate, a 
margin of 25 per cent should be allowed, before making 
the distribution, to cover the risk attendant on so fickle a 
crop. In regard to this last description of alluvium if 
the tract is large^ and the Settlement Officer thinks it is 
likely to remain a permanent increment, probably a pro- 
gressive assessment will be the best principle to follow. 

Near large towns such as Faiz&b&d or Allahabad allu- 
vial lands must often be treated exceptionally from being 
covered with jhdu and thatching grass, which often yield 
the zaminddr as good a return as grain crops ordinarily 
do. An average acre of such manjhd land annually pro- 
duces 150 bundles of sticks, half of which the cutters 
take for their trouble, and the zaminddr takes the other 
half. Twenty-five bundles of jhdu sell for a rupee, so 
that the zaminddr gets 3 B>s. an acre as his share, and of 
this Govt, is entilled to Re. 1/8. But it must be remem- 
bered that the zaminddr has to pay the carriage, and this 
would reduce the Govt, share to say Re. 1/4, which would 
be a moderate assessment for such lands near towns. We 
must not however forget that at a distance from large 
towns, jhdu is comparatively valueless, and at the most 
2 pice a bundle is obtained by the cutters, after they have 
carried their sticks perhaps several miles. It would not 
do therefore to apply the above rate in such outlying 
localities. The most we can hope for under such cir- 
cumstances, is a rental of 8 dnds per acre, Govt, taking 
half. 
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MANKT7H A, a. married, a legally married wife ; g,air — 
ammarried. 

MANNr, «. ploughman's provision in grain. 

MANSHA, 5. principle, intention, provision of a law or 
statute, — I dawd^ the relief sought for in a suit, the sub- 
ject matter of a suit. 

MANST7KH or mauquf^ s. abolish, dismiss, cancel, reverse, 
obliterate, annul. 

MANTR, 8. a charm, incantation. Bichhu kd mantr najdne 
Sdnp ke munh men ungli ddle ; ignorant of the scorpion 
antidote ; the finger is put in the serpent's mouth. 

MANZT71i, V. to admit, sanction, adopt, approval, manzu- 
ri'bill, audit. 

MAR, 8. a rich black soil which burns like peat ; a slight 
variety of this soil is called kdbar, 

MARATIB-LMUTNAZA, s. points at issue, also tankih 
talab, points to be established. 

MARG-ZAR, 8, a place abouuding in verdure or in pasture, 
a verdant meadow. 

MARHI7M, a. dead, deceased. 

MARKT7M, a, written, described, inscribed, above-men- 
' tioned, markuma^ bearing date, under date, dated. 

MARRr, «, lands assigned in lieu of interest on loans. 

MARSIYAH, 8, a term used in Musalmdn worship. 

MART7ZA, a. presented, offered, submitted, also dated. 

MARWANA, 8. cess taken on marriages. 

MARWAT, 8. a pensionary provision in land for the heirs 
of one who has been killed in service. The land is gene- 
rally rent free for the life time of the giver, and in after 
lives it is assessed and often resumed. See hirt. 

MASABAK, ad, preceding. 

MAS AIL, 8, questions, also the precepts of Muhammad, 

MASHAKHKHASA, a, stipulated, fixed, assessed. 
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MASHAKKAT-I-SHADID, «. hard labor. 

MASHMULA., a, united to, included in. 

MASHRXJT, a, agreed upon, stipulated, conditional. 

MASH8HAK, a, one well practised, a proficient, an expert. 

MASiWAE, prep, besides, moreover, save, except, whatever 
else. 

MASJID. «. a mosque. 

MASKABAR, «. monthly statement. 

MASLAHAT, «. consultation, counsel, advice. 

MASLAN, ad, for example, e. g. for instance. 

MAS-NIMAS. s. literally month by month, a term mean** 
ing that at the end of each month, interest will be added 
to capital and will be subject to compound interest. 

MATAHAT, a. subordinate, under, dependent. 

MATALABA, s. a demand, a call, liability. 

MATBI7A, a, printed, published 

MATH, s. a monastry governed by a mahani or Abbot 
assisted by his disciples standing much in the position of 
our ancient Friars. 

MATIYAR, s. clay soil. The following classification of 
natural soils in the Faizdb&d district (for artificial soils, 
see article gotnd,) will be found generally applicable to 
the districts of E. Oudh, and the Benares division. Natu- 
ral soils may be divided into loams, clays and sands. 
1st Class^ loams. In this class are included doras and kap^ 
sa doras. In Unao and Rae Bareli this doras soil is known 
as domat. It is of the first quality and is known by the 
same name as in our bordering districts, Azimgarh and 
Jounpur, and of the second quality in the other neigh- 
bouring districts, Gorakhpur and Basti. In the western 
portion of the latter zillah which is only separated from 
us by the river Gogra, this soil is called doras, but in 
Gorakhpur it is called bdngar. Sir Henry Elliot oonsi- 
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dered doras and domat^ as probably the same. Kapsa^ 
doras is doras with a greater amount of stickey clay in it, 
and giving less produce. These soils take much manure, 
irrigation and labor, but produce two crops, and of every 
variety. They are of a light brown color and soon pul- 
verize, and consequently do not long retain moisture. 
We have villages of which the entire lands are of these 
sorts and others where all the different soils prevail, 2nd 
ClasSf clays. In this class we have included matiydr and 
kapsa-matiydry which latter is locally sub-divided into 
kapsa-uparwdr^ and kapsa-khaldr. It also includes karail 
and hijar, Sleeman says, that matiydr embraces all good 
argillaceous earth, from the brown to the black humic or 
relmic deposit, found in the beds of tanks, and mentions 
that the Oudh people called the black soil of Bundel- 
khand by -this name matiydr. It is of a darker color than 
doras^ and more capable of absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, forming readily into clods which assists this. It is 
very hard when dry, and slippery when wet. It is sel- 
dom manured. It is the finest natural soil and its yield 
is equal to the average of doras and kapsa-doras together. 
Matiydr karail is similar to matiydr^ but being usually 
found in the beds of tanks and jhils^ is darker in color, 
and when dry is full of cracks and fissures the result of 
being generally submerged. The word karail means 
black. Matiydr khaldr-kapsa gives an indifferent yield, 
and is somewhat similar to the last, but it is spotted 
throughout with orange specks. These are said to be 
vegetable roots and remains, which by reason of the clay 
surrounding them do not readily decay and amalgamate 
unless manure is added, when they are absorbed and dis- 
appear. This spotted soil is called kabis and sendttryd, 
the latter &om its color approximating red-lead {sendur) : 
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matiydr uparwdr kapsa is similar to the last, but lying at 
a higher level and yielding less. These two last natural 
soils are sometimes found amongst the oonventional maj^ 
hdr, but more generally in the fardah, never amongst the 
the goind ; because manuring as above explained, changes 
their nature. Btjar is much like ii8af\ but with this dis- 
tinction that the latter produces reh or sajfi in the dry 
season, and the former does not. It is as hard as matt- 
yrfr, and intermixed with very fine gravel. It is only 
cultivated when it contains an unusual admixture of 
matiydr^ and its crops which are confined to different 
kinds of rice, suffer from the least draught. The name 
matiydr seems common to most of the districts of Oudh 
and to our bordering districts of Azimgarh and Jounpur. 
The same name prevails in the west portion of Gorakh- 
pur and Basti ; to the eastward it is called -bhant ; so 
well does it retain moisture there, that Indigo sowings go 
on in March and April, when the hot winds are blowing. 
It is a common practice to roll in the seed with a roller 
to keep in the moisture. Matiydr when irrigated is held 
to be the most productive of all soils ; when unirrigated 
perhaps the worst. The low moisture retaining lands 
are here called khaldr (as already stated,) the uplands 
upartcdr, sloping lands tekar^ and rugged, uneven lands 
hekor. Salt and selt-petre are made from poor u&ar soils, 
and from the most barren in Oudh, carbonates of soda 
are taken which are used in making soda and glass. 
It is said that in the GFdzipur district lands that can be 
set aside for this purpose, yield as much profit as the 
culturable soils. 3rd Class, sands. In this class as its 
name indicates, {balud or bhur,) are included the different 
degrees of arenaceous soils. In the neighbouring Azim- 
garh district these soils have the same name as here (bhurj) 
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but in the other bordering distriot of Jounpur, they are 
often called bahunder. 

MATKA, 8, an earthen vessel for water. 

MATLUB, a, required, sought, demanded, wanted, desired, 
necessary. 

MATRUK, a. abolished, rejected, omitted. 

MATBiXPKA, s. estate, goods or property of a person de- 
ceased, to which his heirs are legally entitled. 

MAUJI7DAT, 8. assets, effects, funds. 

MAURUSr, a. hereditary, ancestral ; see a8dmi ; — yrfm, 
an hereditary leasehold farm of lands. 

M AUSIM, 8. season ; see fasL 

MAUZA, 8. is in official language a parcel or parcels of 

land, not necessarily in one ring fence, having a separate 

name in the Bevenue Becords, and with known limits. 

"b.: , There are mauzas with habitations, (known as dbddi or 

X^^asgit), and there are those that have none, (termed be^ 
'/chirdg). Our revenue mauza which in that case is called 
a8lu is often composed of a collection of smaller ones, 
which are called ddkhili. An asli mauza often throws out 
numerous off-shoots or hamlets, which are known in 
different parts of the country by various names, as purwd8^ 
mazrdsy kherds, &c. The more inhabitants there are in a 
mauza in proportion to its area, the better is it tilled, and 
numerous hamlets are an unmistakable indication of a 
full manure supply and consequently of high cultivation. 
When the lands of a mauza are in separate blocks and 
are intermixed with the lands of other mauzas, the distri- 
bution is styled khet-baf, chak-bat^ patti-bat or tarqf-bat, 
according to circumstances. These various sub-divisions 
may all be situated in one property, {mahdL) or they may 
be included in various different estates. Mauzawdvy accord- 
ing to villages, a village settlement. 
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MAZKTJSr, a. before mentioned, aforesaid, discourse. 

MAZKT7RAT, b, matters above-mentioned, customary de- 
ductions allowed to zaminddrs, a variety of petty disburse- 
ments of which the rasmn zaminddrt and ndnkdr lands 
are part, and including also charitable donations origin- 
ally unprovided for. 

MAZKURr, 8. an independent tqllukddr paying rent to 
Govt. ; a process server. 

MAZLUM, a. aggrieved. 

MAZMI7N, 8. contents (of a letter), purport, sense, signifi- 
cation, tenor. 

MAZRI7A, a. cultivated, ready for sowing. 

MAZI7L, a. dismissed from oiBBlce, also maukuf, 

MEHMAN, 5. a guest ; fnehmdni, hospitality. In shankcUap 
tenures {q, v.) the annual payment to the superior, is call- 
ed by this name. (E. Oudh.) It bears the same relation 
to shankalaps, that harha8ti does, {q, «?.); but the money 
paid by birtias in the same way, which is also called fiar- 
basti, is not known as mehmdni. The tenure varies in 
different estates. In some the chief incident seems to be 
that on the superior encamping or passing near the abode 
or lands of a shankalapddr, or if he had a wedding or 
other feast in his family, he received a contribution in 
supplies or money as an offering, and thereafter that 
formed a regular annual payment under the name of 
mehmdni. In other estates the money paid down on the 
acquisition of a shankalap tenure, is called by the same 
name. 

MELA, 8. a fair or religious assembly. 

MEND, 8, a ridge or raised border round a field : mend kaul^ 
a rate assessed on land by the computation of the aver- 
age rates of the surrounding fields. 

MIAD, 8. limit or term either of time or place. 
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MIHNATANA, s, the recompense of labor, hire. 

MIKDAB, 8, quantity, magnitude, measure, spaoe, number. 

MILK, 8. a land-grant given to certain classes, viz. (1) the 
learned and their scholars ; (2) those who have abandoned 
the world ; (3) the helpless and destitute ; and (4) decayed 
gentry. Similar grants given in cash were styled wazifa, 

MILKIYAT, 8, property. Hakk — , proprietary title. 

MINH A, 8, deduction, subtraction ; minhdi, land not assess- 
able. 

MINJUMLA, ad, on the part of, for. 

MrRAS, s. private heritable or saleable lands, patrimony, 
mirdstf a hereditary cultivator. 

MIR-BAHAB, 8. ferries. All ferries, legally declared to be 
public, belong exclusively to Govt., and private persons 
have no right to ply boats for hire within their limits. 
These limits usually 'are, 1st class, 3 miles; 2nd, 2 miles;' 
3rd, 1 mile. Beyond those limits boatmen may ply for 
the public convenience, on their own account. 

MISAN, 8, high cultivated and manured land, the same as 
bdrd and gomd. (Meerut). 

MI8L, 8. the record of a case, a bundle of papers. 

MISL-BAND0BA8T, s. In the N. W. P. this now consists 
of two volumes. Vol. I. contains the Record of Bights and 
consists of (1) the record of proprietary rights or khewat ; 
(2) the record of cultivating rights, or jamqhandi ; and 
the record of village custom, or icdjih-ul-arz. Vol. II. 
contains (1 ) the village map, or shajra ; (2) the field regis- 
ter, or index to this map, or khasra ; (3) the general village 
statement, or nakshd taf8%l dmm ; (4) the agreement, or 
kahuliyat ; and (5) the final proceeding, or rubkdr akhtr. 
In Oudh the settlement misl, consists of (1) the shajra or 
field map, (2) the khasra^ or field book, (3) and (4) ditto, 
ditto of the habitations (dbddi), (5) the fard chdhdty or 
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Kst of wells, (6) the Jamqbandi, or rent roll, (7) the ihati' 
aani, or abstract of proprietary, sub-proprietary and ooou- 
pancy rights, (8) statement No. II., (9) khetcaf, or ditto 
No. III., (10) the darkhwdst, or engagement to pay the 
Govt, revenue, (IT) the final rubkdr, (12) the wdjib-ul-arZy 
or administration paper, and (13) the schedule of rent ar- 
rangements for the first year of the revised assessment. 

In the Punjab, Mr. Prinsep divided the settlement re- 
cords into, I. the tnisl bandobast, which comprises all pa- 
pers having reference to the general circumstances of each 
mavza^ such as the shajra, khasra^ khewat &o. II. the misl 
riwdjdmm, or record of generally acknowledged usages and 
customs about inheritance and succession, alluvion and 
diluvion, and irrigation, &c., of a pargana^ and III. the 
misl mutqfarriky or collection of miscellaneous papers. 

MfZAN, s. aggregated, total. — dendy to cast up a total, 
to add. — kul, grand total. 

MODI, s. a merchant, a shop-keeper, a grain merchant, 
— khdna, a shop, a ware-house. 

MOLANS, s. a purchased share. 

MOR, s. ripeness (Hoshangdbdd) . 

MOT, «. the leather bag used to raise water from wells for 
the purpose of irrigation. Also known as pur. 

MRIT-PATR, s. a last will and testament. 

MUAFr, s, rent-free, it also means revenue free where the 
tenure is held direct from the State. The word is the 
opposite of khdlsa : — rawanna^ a free passport for goods. 

MUAHADA, 5. a contract, a stipulation, agreement. 

MUAITANA, a. allotted, prescribed. 

MUAJJAL, a, prompt, not deferred. 

MUAKHIZA, s. liability, incumbrance, responsibility. 

MUAMILA, s. transaction, affair, business, matter. 

MUAIN, a, abetted. 
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MTJAWAZA, 8. compensation, consideration, amends, — ts- 
Idhdif compensation for unexhausted improvements (a com- 
mon cause of action under the Rent Acts). 

MUBADILA, «. exchange. 

MUBIA, 8. the thing sold. 

MUOHALKA, s. a penal recognizance. 

MUD DA, 8. object, intention, view, meaning, desire. 

MUDDA-ALAIH, «. the defendant. 

MUDDAr, 8. the plaintiff, — shartk, a co-plaintiff. 

MUFASSAL, a. particularized, the interior of the country, 
distinct, full, ample. — -jaina, the gross amount of reve- 
nue payable to the zaminddr or mdlguzdr, by the subordi- 
nate cultivators ; what he pays to Govt, is the Sadarjamq^ 
or Stat© revenue. 

MUFLIS, a, poor, a pauper, indigent, a bankrupt. 

MUFTI, 8, a Muhammadan law officer. 

MUQ-ALATA, «. deceit, leading into error. 

MUHAFIZ, 8, guardian, a keeper. — khdna, the record 
office, or room. — da/tar^ the record keeper. 

MUHASIB, 8, an accountant, muhdsba^ adjustment of ac- 
counts, computation, calculation. 

MUHASIL, s. profit, gain, produce, usufruct. 

MUHAWARA, «. idiom, usage, current speech, phraseo- 
logy. The following technicalities are idiomatic, and 
are prefixed to the words specified opposite to them as 
follows : — 

Adady. ............. Coins, all eating and drinking uten- 
sils, sleeveless garments. 

Ddndy Pearls, coral beads. 

Ba8ty Falcons, and other birds of prey, 

also shields and robes of honor. 

-Dasta,, Paper, (one dasta contains 24 takh- 

tas of two, four, or more sheets). 
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Fard^ Coverings, such as counterpanes 

mattrasses, quilts, &o., carpets, 
rugs, &c., also sheets of paper. 

Jild^ Books, pamphlets, &c. 

Jxift^ Armlets, bracelets, anklets, also 

boots, shoes, &c. 

Kaldica, Wild beasts, such as lions, tigers, 

panthers, leopards, bears, also 
dogs, hares and monkeys. 

Mtihdr, . , Camels. 

Mawdzi, .•••........ Grain, salt, milk, oil, ^ht, all sweet- 
smelling essences and woods; 
ivory, silk, thread, wool. 

Manzil, •••..•..•••• Tents and their appurtenances, ships, 

boats, houses and all places of 
habitation^ including carriages, 
carts, palanquins, beds, platforms, 
haiidds and saddles. 

Nafa}\ Human beings. 

Kita, Precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 

letters. 

Kahza^ Swords, daggers, stilettos, knives, 

spears, bows. 

Rds, Horses and cattle, mules, donkeys, 

wild asses, ni/gde, deer, antelopes, 
goats and sheep. A rhinoceros is 
also distinguished by the word rda, 

Sdz All musical instruments. 

Si/k, Necklaces of every kind. 

Sohy All garments having sleeves, sleeve- 
less garments are prefixed by the 
word adad. 
Tdka, Cloth of all descriptions. 
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Tola or Toffd, Gold and silver. Gold thread, silk. 

mnbar^ mushk, qtr^ camphor, violets, 

Tahaq^ ••••••••..•• The heavens and earth. 

Zurd^ Silken garments. 

Zanjtry Elephants. 

Zaraby Cannon, guns, carbines, pistols, blud- 
geons and rattans. 

MUHLAT, s. time, leisure, respite, grace. 

MUHTAMIM, s. superintendent, manager, agent. 

MUHTARIFA, s. a tax or taxes levied on professions and 
trades or on their implements, as upon the weaver's 
loom, or the tradesman's shop, and sometimes on houses 
also. 

MIPJIBAT-APrL, 8. grounds of appeal. 

MTJJRA, s. deduction, subtraction, allowance, premium. 
— pdnd, to receive credit (for a sum.) — lend^ to set off. 

MUJRAr, 8. certain articles of remission in framing the 
settlement. 

MUJRIM, a. guilty ; also gunahgdry an offender, a convict. 
— ishtihdrij a proclaimed offender. 

MUJTAHID, 8. striving, contending, carrying on war es- 
pecially against infidels. Also the chief priest and law- 
giver amongst the Muhammadans (Skids) , subordinate to 
whom is the mufti. Their expositions of Muhammadan 
law are styled fatwas. 

MTJKABALA, s. comparison. 

MTJKADDAM, s. the village manager, subject to .the 
zajuhiddvy (see tqllukddri). He has an office which is 
UBually hereditary, and is the responsible man in every 
village when the zamtnddr does not live in it, making all 
arrangements and enjoying certain perquisites. In Ben- 
gal proper he is called Mandal, he is also known as jeth" 
rqiyat, mahto, &c. 
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An enquiry into the position of miikaddams in Oadh, 
elicited the following opinion from a committee of 
experts. **0n enquiry it appears that there was much 
difference between a zaminddr and a mukaddam ; the 
former was the owner of the village, whereas the latter 
was a mere manager on the part of the owner, arranging 
for the cultivation and realization of rent : he had none 
of the powers or privileges of an owner. This service 
was, as far as possible, hereditary. Whenever the zamin- 
ddr or tqlhikddr fled from the village, the Ndzirm used to 
make the temporary settlement with the mukaddum^ as he 
was well acquainted with the internal affairs of the village 
and was obeyed by the tenants ; preference was never given 
to a stranger in regard to this office. After the return of 
the real owner and on his re-admission to engagement (A:a- 
huliyat)^ the mukaddam reverted to his duty as manager. 
A mukaddam or mahton received his remuneration either 
in the shape of rent-free (^a^fr)land, at favorable rates, or 
in cash payments. The performance of such functions, 
which were tantamount to service, created no zaminddri 
right : the right was essentially subordinate. During 
the Native rule a zaminddr was never called a mukaddam 
or mahton ; but sometimes a powerful tqllukddr would in 
his own writings call a powerless dispossessed zaminddr^ 
a mukaddam^ but such a proceeding should have no 
weight. This demonstrates that mukaddatns and mahtpj^a 
were quite different from zaminddrs^ who were the owners 
of villages." 

MUKADDAMA, «. a suit, a case, — i saraariy a summary 
suit, — hgdn^ a rent suit. 

MTJKARRAEr, s. lands let on perpetual lease ; fixed, 
appointed. 

MUKHALIF, a. opposite, adverse, contrary, also oppo- 
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nent. Mukhdlafat^ opposition. Mukhtalif, different, oppo- 
site, adverse, contrary. 

MUKHBIB, «. an informant, also^jdsiis and goinda. 

MUKHTAB, 8. an agent, a steward, — ndma^ power of attor- 
ney, mukhtdrtatiy by attorney, — kdr^ the same as mukhtdr. 

MUKHTASAE KARNA, v. to abridge, also ikhtisdr kamd. 

MUKIM, 8. stationed. 

MUKIBB, 8. confessing, professing, one who admits a 
claim. — bthi, the thing or claim which is admitted. — &- 
Au, the person in whose favor a claim is admitted. 

MX7LHAK, a, adjoining, added, annexed, adhering. 

MXJLTAWP, a, postponed, adjourned, pending. 

MXJMANAAT, 8. prohibition, hinderance. 

MTJMKIN, fl. possible. 

MUMTAHIN, 8. an examiner. 

MUN, 8. the old bed of a river, also a sage, a saint. 

MUNAPA, 8, profit, gain, advantage. 

MUNASABAT, 8. propriety, fitness, suitableness, propor- 
tion, connexion, relation. 

MUNASIB, a, expedient, proper, right, fit, pertinent, con- 
gruous, fair. 

MXJNDA, 8. 1/4 of a bigah. 

MUNDWAR, 8. the shed set up in the threshing floor to 
shelter from the sun. 

MUNFASILA, a. decided, tried. 

MUNHA8AR, a. dependent. 

MUNKAZI-HONA, v. to expire, to elapse, to pass. 

MUNSALIK, a. annexed, joined, inserted, comprehending, 
containing. 

MUNTAKKIB, 8, a table shewing at a glance the fields 
situated in different parts of the village owned or culti- 
vated by the same person, an extract, a selection, a com- 
pendium. 
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MUNTAKIL-KAENA, v. to alienate, to transfer. 

MURAD. s. desire, intention, wish, design, inclination. 

MURAFA-I-IP'LA, s. court of first instance. — sdni,aLppeU 
late court. 

MXTRAFIK, s. privileges. 

MURASILAT, s. correspondence. 

MURATT AB, a. arranged, disposed, put in order, prepared. 

MX7RI8, s, an ancestor, one from whom property is inhe- 
rited. — dldj a common ancestor. 

MURTAHIN, 8. a mortgagee, rdhiri^ the mortgagor, marhuny 
the thing mortgaged, 

MURTAKIB, fl. perpetrating, committing. 

MUSADDIKA, «. attested, verified, authenticated. 

MXTSAL, 8. wooden pestle. Chhatri hhagat na musal dhanwi^ 
a Chhatri vegetenarian and a pestle that can be bent into a 
bow, are unheard of; can the Ethiopian change his skin, &o. 

MUSAL AH A, s. reconciliation, compromise. 

MUSALLAM) a, entire, perfect, sound, safe, the whole ; 
also admitted. 

MUSAMMA, a. entitled, named, denominated. 

MUSANNA, 8. a duplicate, a second copy. 

MUSAUWADA or maswida^ 8. a rough draft. 

MUSH AH R A, «. monthly salary, pay, wages or stipend. 

MUSH JAR, s. a grove. 

MUSHTAHAR-HONA, v. to be published, to be adver- 
tised, to be promulgated. 

MUSHTARAK, a, joint, undivided, common. Mushtara' 
ka, in common, coparcenary. 

MUSHTARI, 8. a purchaser, bd^i, the seller, and mubiq^ the 
thing sold. 

MX7SKH0RP, s. injury to crops by field mice. 

MUSKIRAT, «. intoxicating drugs ; such as opium, &c., 
which are a source of revenue to the State. 
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MXJSTAGrS, 8. complainant. — qlaih^ person complained of. 

MUSTAGrRAK, s, literally immersed; applied to property 
pledged in security. 

MUSTAHAKK, a. entitled, deserving, having a right to. 

MUSTAJIR, a. a farmer, sometimes called ijdraddr. When 
a share or an estate falls into default, Govt, makes it 
over to a solvent co-sharer, or provides a person to look 
after its own interests, for a time not exceeding 15 years, 
or till the proprietor is able to resume management : this 
person is called the farmer. Mustdjrij farming, holding 
in farm, settlement in farm. One of the seven coercive 
processes for realization of the Govt, demand. 

MUSTARAD, a. annul, null and void, also mansukh. 

MUSTASNA, a. exception, extraordinary, praised, laud- 
able, selected. 

MUSTAUJIB, a, deserving, worthy, meriting, fitting, lia- 
ble (sazdicdr), 

MUTABAKAT, s. correspondence, coincidence. 

MTJTABAR, a. confidential, trustworthy, reputable. 

MTJTABIK, (zd. corresponding with, agreeably to, in con- 
formity with, in accordance with. 

MUTAFARRIK, a. miscellaneous, separate, distinct, dis- 
persed, scattered. 

MUTALLIK-I-ZAT-KHASS, a, private, personal. 

MUTARAJJIM. s. a translator. 

MUTA WAFFA or mutawajfi, a. deceased, dead, also mar- 
hum. 

MCTTAWALLP, s. the superintendent or treasurer of a 
mosque, an administrator or procurator of any religious 
or charitable foundation. 

MUTAWASSIL, a. connected, related, depending on, a 
connection. 

MTJT BANNA, «. adoption. The practice is based on the 
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' ShdsfarSf but the custom has been largely adopted by the 
Muhammadans also. The adopted son in the absence of 
male issue, succeeds to the property of the adoptive father. 
The conditions attending adoption are too numerous to 
be detailed here, but the following are the main features. 
A boy cannot be adopted without the consent of his 
parents. No widow can adopt unless there be proof that 
during his life time, the husband granted the power. 
The child as a rule must not be over 15 years of age, and 
unmarried. According to the Shdstars the eldest, op an 
only son, may not be adopted, but custom in Oudh is 
against the letter of the law in this respect. Adoption is 
limited to (1) the offspring of the common ancestor in 
the male, or (2) female lines, and to (3) the offspring of 
the adopter's mother's family. 

MUTDAIRA, a. instituted, lodged, filed, pending, 

MX7TH, 8, first sowings for good luck. 

MUTLAK, ad. absolute, altogether, principal, also wholly, 
not in the least, never, entirely. 

MXJTMAINN, a. satisfied, contented, secured, 

MUTSADDI, s. an accountant, a writer, a clerk. 

MUTTAFIK, a. united, agreeing, consenting, unanimous. 

MUTTAHID, a, covenanted ; g.air — , un covenanted. 

MTJTTA8IL, a. near, adjoining, contiguous. 

MUTZAKKIBA, a. mentioned, stated, related, ^^bdld^ 
above-mentioned, aforesaid. 

MTJWAJJAL, 8, payment deferred. 

MUWAKKIL, 8. client, constituent. 

MTJWARRAKH, a, dated, under date, bearing date. 

MTJZAHIM, a, hindering, obstructing, forbidding. Muzd- 
himat karnd, to obstruct, resist, 

MUZHIR, 8. deponent. 

MUZIR, a. pernicious, hurtful, prejudicial. 
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N. 

NABALIQ", a. a minor, a ward, a child not arrived at the 

age of maturity. — », minority, nonage. 
NABDAN, 5. a gutter, a drain. 
NADHNA, V, to yoke. 
NADI, s. a river, a stream : nadi bahi jde^ Kalwdrin chhdtl 

pita% the Kalwdrin sees the river flowing by and wishes 

it were all wine. Restrain your appetite. 
NADI HAND!, s. contumacious default, non-payment. 
NAFA, «. profit, advantage, gain, interest. 
NAFIZ, a. passing, having effect or operation. 
NAGAL, s. a plough ; also called nangal, and hal, q. v. 
NAGAR, s. a town, also a large plough for cultivating 

sugar-cane. 

NAHAK, a, unjust, improper, illegal, undeserved, impro- 
perly. Ndhaq dand putr kd shog\ Nit uth panth chalen jo 
log. Jim birdhd men mar gai ndri ; Bin dgi ye jar gai chdri. 
The unjustly punished, the parent whose son has died, 
the daily traveller, and the husband whose wife dies 
when he is old, have already been burnt without fire. 
Life has no sweets for the afflicted. 

NAHAR, 8. a tiger. 

NAHAR, 8, a canal. • 

NAJAIZ, a. illegal, void, invalid. 

NAKA, 8, the end of a road. The site of a toll or taxing 
station, where transit duties or customs are levied. The 
eye of a needle. 

NAKABIL, a. unfit, incapable. 

NAKAB-ZANr, s. house breaking. The instrument gene- 
rally used is called sahri, 

NAKDI, 8, the payment of rent or revenue in cash, in 
contradistinction to gallai, which is paying in grain rents. 
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NAKHAT or nakshatra^ s, a lunar mansion or constellation 
in the moon's path, a star or asterism. Native astrolo- 
gers (najumi) besides the common division of the zodiac 
{mintakat-ul-burj or rdsi-chakr^) into 12 signs, divide it into 
27 nakshatras, two and a quarter of which are included in 
each sign. These range from 13 days and 20 ^nds in the 
dry, to 15 days in length in the wet months each. The 
sun's progress is also sub-divided into 12 lagans or parts or 
months. 1 lagan=:30 ans; 1 aws=60 dands; 1 dand=:60 
pals ; 1 pal:=QO bipals and 1 bipal=:60 sisals. This makes 
up the solar year of 360 days and gives 12 months of 30 
days each. The months do not quite correspond as to 
their beginning and ending ; their various names, and the 
names of the nakhats which they contain, and of the signs 
of the zodiac are given on the next page. 

The Muhammadan year is purely lunar, consisting of 
12 months, each commencing with the appearance of the 
new moon, without any intercalation to bring the com- 
mencement of the year to the same season ; but in chro- 
nology and all documents, the Muhammadans use months 
of 30 and 29 days alternately, adding one day to the 
last month 11 times in 30 years, thus making up a year 
of 355 days; the average year is therefore 364 jj days, 
the 12th of which is 29 ^JJ, differing from the true luna- 
tion little more than 3 seconds. 

The Hindus compute time according to both solar 
months, {surjmdsy) of 30 days each, and lunar months 
{chandrmds,) which vary from 29 to 31 days each, in 
different parts of India, and on different ceremonial occa- 
sions. The lunar is 10 days shorter than the solar year, 
and to equalize them, an intercalary month of 30 days, 
called laund or malemds, has to be introduced after every 
third year into the Hindi calendar. 
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The year is in Saubkrit divided into 6 seasons thus, 
aard^ him^ hasant^ sisir, grikham^ and barkhd, (see /asl) ; 
but practically the only sub-divisions known, are the hot, 
wet and cold seasons, or garmi^ barkhd a,ndjdrd, .The hot 
months are considered to be Phdgun^ Chaiiy Baisdkh^ Jethy 
the wet months are, Asdrhy Sdwan^ Bhddon^ Kudr^ and the 
cold months are, Kdtik, AghaUy Pus and Mdgh. It may 
as well be noted here that the Hindus also divide their 
month into 2 parts, each consisting of 15 days. The 
andher pachh or dark portion, is the first half from parewd 
badi, (1st day of the dark half), to amdwas (or 15th.) The 
ujer pachh or bright portion, is the second half &om pare" 
u?d sudt, (1st day of the bright half), to purnmdshij full 
moon (or 15th). 

Cultivation is commenced in Baisdkh (see shagun and 
akhtij). In Jeth the fields are manured. If during the 
mrigsird nakhat, which now occurs, the weather is hot, a 
copious and regular rainy season is looked for, thus 

Tapai nakhat mrigsird joe 
Tab barkhd puran Jag hoe. 

Mrigsird is followed by aradrd, during which mansion 
the rains begin and with them the early sowing of the 
kharif crops, dhdn^ judr^ mairdy ijdon, Mkun^ 8fc»y and 
trees look their best. Jawdsd and maddr, however, fade 
away, or in the vernacular. 

Aradrd barse sab kuchh^ hdn 

Ek jawds pair ban bhdn. 
If the rains are late it may be pufiarbas or pukh^ the 
7th and 8th mansions, before paddy and bdjrd are sown ; 
in the last of these jarhan transplanting usually takes 
place. 

Pukhy punarbas bowe dhdn, 

Maghd Sarekhd kheti dn. 
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Sow paddy in pukh and punarhaa^ but in maghd and 
asleihd bow miBoellaneously. 

Aradrd dhdn punarbas paiydy 
Qd klsdnjo hoe chiraiyd. 

Paddy sown in aradrd nakhat turns into plenty, sown in 
punarbas it turns into chaff, and sown in chiraiyd it turns 
to nothing. 

Aslvkhd, the 4th nakhat of the rainy season, follows, and 
then the agahani crops, mash and mothi, are sown. In the 
6th nakhat, maghd, of the rainy season, such grains are 
sown as were not sown in aslMd^ owing to either the want 
or the superabundance of rain. The miscellaneous grains 
mentioned in the 3rd couplet above, are mdshy bdjrd, mothi^ 
&c. Purbd is the 6th and utrd the 7th nakhat of the 
rainy season. Gram is sown in hast, the 8th nakhat^ more 
commonly known as hathiyd^ and wheat in chitrd the 
9th, but should the rains continue, the sowing of wheat 
is postponed to the swdti nakhat. Hast is reckoned the 
last nakhat of the rainy season by the people, but astrolo- 
gers include the sicdti nakhat also. Except the hast 
nakhat which lasts for 16 days, all the rest of the rainy 
nakhats last 15 days each. ^ 

The advantages or otherwise to the crops by the fall 
of rain in these various nakhats, are thus described: 
Charhte bar.se aradrd, tUrat barse hast, 
Kitnan Raja ddnre, rahe atiand girhast. 

Notwithstanding the high demand of the ll^jd, tenants 
profit by the tall of rain in the first part of aradrd nakhat, 
as also in the latter part of the hasf nakhat, 

Hathij/d barse fin hot hain, shakkar, shall, mash, 
Hafhiyd barse tin jdt hain, fiJli, kodo, kapds. 

£>ain in the hathiyd nakhat produces sugar-cane, paddy 
and mdsh, but destroys tilli, kodo and kapds. 
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Chitrd harse mdti mdre^ 
Age hhai giriai ki kdre, 
Sain in Chitrd nakhat destroys the power of the soil, 
and is likely to produce blight {girwi). 

JEk pdnijo harae awdti^ 
Kunnin pahine sone ki pdti. 
Bain in swdti nakhat enriches the people so much, that 
Kumii women get golden earings to wear. 

Pdni barse ddhd pm^ 
• Adhd gehuTf ddhd bhAs. 
Bain in haK oipua will give you wheat and chaff in 
equal portions. 

The following are the signs of the rainy season: 
Sdwan sukld satmi udai na dekhe bhdn^ 
Aisd pdni barse nikas na debi uthdn. 
If you see not the sun owing to the clouds on the mor- 
ning of the 7th of sdwan^ bright half, be sure it will rain 
regularly up to kudr. 

Suk bdr ki bddri rahi sanichar chhdcy 
Aisd bolen Bhaddri bin barse nahin jde. 
A cloudy sky on Friday and Saturday (both inclusive) , 
is a sure sign of the fall of rain, says Bhaddri. 

Jo purbd purwdi pdwe, 
JhAri nadiyd ndo chaldwe. 
If the wind is &om the east in pHrbd nakhat, you will 
see sails in a dried stream. 

The following are the signs when hopes of rain are 
vanishing : 

Sdwan sukld satmi j udai jo dekhe hhdn^ 
Turn jdo piyd Mdlwd^ ham jdbe Multdn, 
A cloudless morning on the 7th of the bright half of 
sdwan, is a sure sign of draught. My dear, let us leave the 
country ; lam going to Multdn, while yon can go to M^lwd. 
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Sdwan sukld aatmijo garjai adhirdt^ 
Turn jdo piyd Mdlwd ham jdbe Gtfjrdt, 

Thunder at midnight of that day is the precursor of 
evil. You must go to M&lw^, while I to Ghijrdt. 

Rdt be hadri din kai ghatd^ 
Qhdgh kahain yah harkhd satd. 

When you see a cloudless night and a cloudy day says 
Ghdgh, rest assured that the rainy season has fled. 

Mdgh ki garmi, jeth kdjdr^ 
Pahile pdnl hJiar gae tdr, 
Qhdgh kahen ham hohejogi, 
Kudn ke pdni dhoi hain dhobi. 

Heat in mdgh^ cold in jeth and a heavy shower at the 
beginning of the rainy season, are sure signs of the scar- 
city of water afterwards, so that washermen will have to 
use well water for washing the clothes. 

Boli lukhri phuie kdsy 

Ab ndhin barkhd ki ds. 

The barking of the fox and the blooming of the kds are 
signs of the departure of the rainy season. 

Ue.agaat ban phule kdsy 
Ab ndhin barkhd ki ds. 
The appearance of agast {Canopus) and the blooming 
of the kds shew the end of the rainy season. 
NAKI8, a. defective, imperfect, deficient. 
NAKSUA, 8. a form, a map, a statement, return, plan. 
— hadbast, a boundary map, a sketch of boundaries. 
— kishtwdr^ a field map. 
NAKSHI, «. a harvest rent, north of the TJl river in Oudh, 
which is fixed at a money rate per bigah^ sometimes on 
the quality of the soil, but more generally on the time 
the land has been under cultivation. In the lands where 
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nakshi rents prevail, which are mainly the low lands ad- 
joining the larger rivers, it is customary after cropping 
the laud for several years, to abandon it and allow it to 
recover strength by lying fallow for some years. When 
the laud is again cultivated after this interval, it is term- 
ed new land, and pays a lower rate the first year, a high- 
er rate the second year, and the full rate the third. These 
three rates form the ordinary variations of nakshi rates in 
the same village. But all nakshi rents vary in reality, if 
the crop is less than a fair average one, and as the rates 
are fixed, it is the area which alters, as will be shown by 
the following example : — Supposing 100 bigahs were cul- 
tivated, and the nakshi rate on them was lis. 2, but at 
harvest the outturn was found to be that of a three-quar- 
ter instead of a full crop, the rate would only be charged 
on 75 instead of 100 bigahs, and the rent be B>s. 150 in- 
stead of £*8. 200. The true rate of rent in that case is 
Be. 1/8 and not £*s. 2 a bigah. In the pargana of !Khai- 
rigarh, which lies next to Nipdl, there is a further custom 
of deducting an allowance, sometimes dobiswiy sometimes 
chaubisici, and known under the name of chut. In other 
words one-tenth or one-fifth of the cultivated area is 
never charged with rent at all. To the remainder of 
the area the nakshi rate is applied, but subject to the 
rectification at harvest already described. 

NALA, s. a water-course. 

NALAIK, a. unfit, unworthy. 

NALISH, s. charge or complaint, prosecution, a suit. — t 
darog, false charge. — muflisiy a pauper suit. 

NAMANZUR, a. rejected, over-ruled. 

NAMUNASIB, a. improper, unfair. 

NAMZAD, a, nominee, named, nominated, notorious. 

NAN K AH, s. literally subsistence, from ndn bread and 
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Aar, service, wages for service. Technically a part of the 
zaminddri exempted from revenue, or set apart for the 
support of the zaminddr. When a money payment was 
given, it was generally called mdii&dna. When these 
remissions were first introduced is not known. Ndnkdr 
dehiy was an assignment on a village which followed the 
village whether held in a tqiluka or withdrawn and set- 
tled with another, being virtually the proprietor's share 
of the assets. It was devisable among all the coparcen- 
ers of a village, each of whom had a right to share in 
it. Isml ndnkdr, was specially granted without refer- 
ence to share of profits, as a personal allowance to an 
individual mdlguzdr for some special service or considera- 
tion, and was always on paper much more than in reali- 
ty. Mdlguzdrs obtained a record of their ndnkdr as ismi, 
frequently, though really nothing more than a share of 
the village assets, in order to prevent their coparceners 
from sharing in it, and to retain sole enjoyment of the 
allowance. 

According to the Settlement Officer of Rae Bareli, ndn^ 
Mr is an allowance or deduction from the rent of land. 
It is of various kinds. 1st Deht ndnkdr. Originally this 
allowance was made to the person who engaged for the 
revenue. As that person was generally the proprietor, it 
was at once an acknowledgment of his proprietary right, 
and an allowance to him for managing the village. It 
was deducted from the sum payable on account of the 
village, and it so appears village by village in an account 
of the settlement of pargana Kae Bareli by Saadat Ali 
Khdn which is extant. In process of time, many of the 
villages which appear in this list were incorporated in 
tqlktkas^ and the ndnkdr is found sometimes to have been 
left with the old zaminddrs entirely, sometimes in part, 
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and sometimes to have been appropriated by the tqllukddrm 
It is not correct, therefore, to say that this description of 
ndnkdr pertains now to the mdlguzdr. In Oudb, it is re- 
cognized as an imder-proprietary right, wherever it may 
prove to have been held by the under-proprietor within 
the term of limitation, and is either deducted from the 
rent of his sir lands, or taken into consideration in calou- 
lating his profits to determine the amount of rent he is 
to pay for the village, provided a sub-settlement has been 
decreed to him. 2nd lami ndnkdr. This is an allowanoe 
made by favor to some person named in the deed (grant- 
ing it). It was liable to resumption at any time. If it 
took the shape of a money deduction, it would not be re- 
cognized in Oudh ; if it was rent-free land, it would 
follow the mudfi rules ; be upheld in perpetuity if grant- 
ed by the Nawdbs or Kings of Oudh, or by the Emperor 
of Delhi, and ih&irfarmdn shewn for it ; if, on the con- 
trary, it was held by no valid title, it would be upheld 
for the life of the holder, provided it had been held for 
twenty years at annexation. If held for a less period it 
is resumed. 3rd Tankhwdhi ndnkdr. An allowance for 
work done. This ndnkdr usually took the form of rent- 
free land. The principal instances of it were the Kdnun^ 
gos^ allowances. Those j^dnungos who are retained on 
the establishment as such, are now paid in money, their 
rent-free lands having been resumed. The lands of the 
others have either been resumed and compensation given 
in a pension, or a lump sum, or they have been released 
for the lives of present incumbents. It has been an ob- 
ject of the Govt, to get rid of this description of ndnkdr as 
much as possible. 4th Tqllukddrt ndnkdr. Originally, 
this was of the nature of dehi ndnkdr , and was one or 
more villages given to the tqllukddr, revenue free, in con- 
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sideration of his engaging to pay the revenue fixed upon 
his estate. Of late years, however, it was much abused, 
and villages were released in favor of tqliukddrs, who 
could Gonoiliate influential people about the Ndzim or the 
Court, not excepting these authorities themselves. If the 
King's order to release the village was procured, the nan- 
Mr was called mujrai daftar^ as it then appeared in the 
DiwdrCa books. Notwithstanding that the British Govt. 
has restricted its own demand to 50 per cent of the assets, 
these ndnkdr villages are now maintained revenue &ee 
for the life of the tqllukddr^ provided he has so held them 
for twenty years before annexation. Wherever rents are 
paid in money, ndnkdr is a cash deduction, and it gets 
to be rent-free land in this way. The person who re- 
ceives this usually holds air besides, and sir generally 
pays some rent. From so much of it the ndnkdr was 
deducted, and consequently that portion came to be rent- 
free ; but this was made up partly of the beneficial inter- 
est pertaining to the sir holding, and partly of the ndnkdr. 
It was found in the Faiz&bdd Settlement that the only 
difference between the subordinate tenures of ndnkdr dehi 
and dihddri (q.v.), was that in the case of the latter, land 
was assigned after one of two methods ; in the case of the 
former, a portion of the rental in money, was assigned, 
according to either of the same two methods. (1) When a 
fractional share of the rental was assigned as ndnkdr^ it 
was usually assumed on the rental of the day, and remain- 
ed a fixed item without being subject to alteration. (2) 
In rare instances, however, such allowances were subject 
to annual adjustment, in accordance with the year's crop, 
in which case the proportion of share originally assigned, 
alone remained fixed. The money was either paid over 
by the proprietor to the sub-proprietors, or the latter 
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were allowed a remission equal to the amount, in the 
rents of any lands they might cultivate. 

The following paras from a Settlement Report ,by the 
author are of sufficient interest to be given here : — 

" The remission from their revenue known as ndnkdr 
dehi, was a privilege common to most zaminddrs^ but it 
was not an inherent right of proprietorship. It was 
allowed without exception in the case of tallukddrs, and 
it may be assumed that 90 per cent of the smaller 
proprietors also enjoyed it, while the remaining 10 per 
cent did not. This description of ndnkdr is com- 
monly known in the Faizdb^d district as of two kinds. 
1st. ndnkdr san bdis (or 1222fasli), and 2nd. kami raku- 
mdt. During the reigns of Asfuddaula and his prede- 
cessors, the revenues of the State were sadly eaten into 
by these remissions and rent-free grants. Most of these 
as is well known, were resumed by Nawdh Saddat Ali, 
under the excellent revenue arrangements which he in- 
augurated. After his death the office of Ndzim was 
farmed by different parties, and the utmost loseness of 
practice as regards granting ndnkdr remissions, prevailed, 
until the year 1247 fasli, when Saf Shikan Khdn was 
appointed Ndzim on the amdnat or trust system, and the 
rule w£is then laid down by the Govt., that those remis- 
sions only were to be recognized, which Saadat All had 
left unresumed in his settlement of 1222 faslt. But in 
practice this Ndzim respected alike the ndnkdrs allowed 
in that year, and also all those grants by subsequent 
Ndzims down to his own day ; he however maintained the 
distinction in the accounts, where the two descriptions 
were separately shown, and when his accounts were sub- 
mitted for audit at Lucknow, they were sanctioned, the 
remissions of 1222 /«s/r and previous years under the 
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name of ndnkdr san hdis, and those of subsequent years, 
not it will be observed as ndfikdr, but as kami rakumdty 
which may be rendered, unauthorized remissions : and all 
ndnkdr allowances that have been granted by different 
Ndzims^ since Saf Shikan Khfin's Settlement of 1247/as/^, 
have invariably been shown under the head of kaml 
rakimdL 

The method of collecting and adjusting these different 
remissions as between the JNdzim and proprietors, was as 
follows. The ndnkdr of 122% fasli was debited to the Govt, 
demand as so much money realized. In the case of the 
other description the amount of jamq was entered ; from 
that the remission was deducted, and the balance was 
the actual Govt, demand. It may facilitate the compre- 
hension to reduce the above to figures thus : 
Ndnkdr of 1222 fadi. Kami rakumut. 

Govt, demand,. . . , Us. 500 Govt, demand,, . Rs. 500 
Realized, „ 800 Kami ra^umdt,. . „ 100 

Balance, „ 200 Paying jamq^ , , „ 400 

Deduct ndnkdr of 1222/s. 100 

Still due, 100 

So that in one case the remission is allowed as an ac- 
tual payment, and in the other it is entered as a deduc- 
tion from the sum that it is the avowed intention to 
collect. It has already been shown why the ndnkdr 
remissions of 1222 /os/i came originally to be allowed; 
it may now be stated that the other remissions were 
granted to proprietors on account of such services as pre- 
senting themselves, and attending upon the Ndzlm^ agree- 
ing to enhancements of revenue, &c.. and such items 
were struck off the amount which the Ndzim had to pay 
to the Govt, for farming the office. Of course the Govt. 
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had the power of veto, but so long as the Ndzhn was in 
friendly relations with the Ministers of State, this power 
was never exercised. When such remissions had once 
been audited at Lucknow in the Ndzim's annual accounts, 
they became so far permanent that it was quite excep- 
tional for future Ndzims to resume them. When such 
resumptions did however take place, redress could not be 
obtained at Lucknow ; because there, such remissions were 
not looked upon as being held under any actual right. 
In neither of these kinds of remission was any system of 
percentage or proportion followed. When it has thus 
been made evident that the Govt. Revenue and the pro- 
prietary remissions were fixed and determined upon no 
known rule or principle of computation, it cannot be laid 
down as some have attempted to do, that the zaminddr^s 
rights consisted solely in the possession of his ndnkdr and 
sir. Accepting for the sake of argument the exposition 
of the question, of the Settlement OjflBcer of — , as correct, 
can it be believed that in those estates, and they are nu- 
merous, where the proprietor enjoyed no ndnkdr remis- 
sion, his rights consisted in no more than the few acres 
. of sir constituting the home farm, on which alone he was 
dependent for his support and profit ? But we cannot 
accept this position as correct. The fact is, no attempt 
was ever made under the Native rule to define how much 
of the gross produce should go to the State, and how 
much to the proprietors. Although it may be establish- 
ed that under direct management the zaminddr obtained 
no more than the profit arising out of h^ sir and ndnMr^ 
it must not on this accourt be considered as provod, that 
these constituted the sole rights of the zaminddr. The 
system under which Ndzims held direct, leaving the pro- 
prietors their ndnkdr and sir^ was very much akin to the 
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process known to our own Revenue system as khdm tahsil^ 
under which the profits are sequestered, and no rendering 
of accounts at the end of the operation is deemed neces- 
sary. 

The above remarks apply especially to arrangements 
between the Govt, and the proprietors. We shall now 
turn to the relations that existed between the latter and 
their sub-proprietors. When villages were incorporated 
into tqlhiks without purchase, and the possession of the 
late zaminddrs remained undisturbed, it was never the 
rule to set apart sir^ assign ndnkdr and fix the Govt, de- 
mand, with any reference whatever to the gross rental. 
In these cases it was very much the custom for the tqllvk- 
ddr to let the ex-proprietor down gently, by taking no 
more from him for a few years, than the latter formerly 
paid to the State. He would afterwards by degrees screw 
up the jama, but never to such an extent that there should 
absolutely be no portion of the gross-rental left to the 
ex-proprietor ; and this was in addition to the sir and 
sdi/ar of the village. Moreover it was by no means the 
invariable rule for tqllukddrs not to assess sub-proprietary 
sir. It was of frequent occurrence for the holders of the 
latter to have to pay upon their sir, upon the well 
known bdchh principle, and this was more especially the 
case when the properties of communities consisting of 
numerous members, were absorbed into tqllukas. Because 
in this class of cases it was by no means uncommon 
for the great majority of the cultivation or perhaps 
the whole of it, to be held as sir. In the cases of 
which we are speaking, viz : villages incorporated with- 
out purchase, instances would arise when the tqllukddr 
had resort to direct management, and on such occasions 
he would allow the former proprietors, (1) to hold all. 
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or some of their sir, at favorable rates ; or (2j he would 
give them a small money allowance instead ; or (3) it 
might be that he turned them out altogether, without 
shewing them any consideration whatever. In this class 
of unpurchased tenures it was far from the impression of 
the former proprietors, that it was a matter contingent 
solely on the will and pleasure of the tq/lifkddr^ to hold 
pakkd or khd^n at his option. On the contrary they be- 
lieved that in all justice they had the most undeniable 
right themselves to hold pakhd, under the tqllukddr, to the 
extent, and many instances are known in which the right 
was exercised, that they could even withdraw their 
village altogether from a tqlluka^ and themselves engage 
for it direct with the Govt, or include it in the rent-roll 
on similar terms, of some other estate. In such cases as 
these how is it possible to say that the rights of the 
sub-proprietors under the Native rule, amounted to no 
more than the profits of their sir and ndnkdt\ and on 
what principle of j ustice could we now confine their sub- 
proprietary interests, to these perquisites alone P 

Proceeding now to the consideration of villages held 
under purchase by tqllukddrs^ it will be found that in this 
class of cases the former proprietors have been treated in 
one of the two following ways. Either they will have 
had some consideration shown to them at the time of 
purchase, kuown in E. Oudh as dihddriy and which might 
be an annual money allowance, or a certain portion of rent 
free or low-rented land ; or they have had no such consi- 
deration shown, and have been reduced to the status of 
mere tenants at will. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above particulars 
relating to villages absorbed into tqllukas whether by 
trust, force, purchase, or other means, is that it was not an 
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invariable rule for the sir and ndnkdr of proprietors or 
Bub-proprietors, to be fixed and determined quantities. 
It follows that in estates incorporated under no valid 
tenure and for which claims are advanced which are cog- 
nizable under the law of limitations, no injustice or breach 
of sanad is committed in decreeing a sub-proprietary 
status. (See Ndzim.) 

NAR, 8. the rope by which the pur or mot (q. v.), is drawn 
up from the well. Also a woman, fire, hell, a gun barrel. 

NAEAI, s, wheat stubble. 

NARMAT, 8. a soft clay soil. 

NART7, 8. sowing by drills. 

NASAB, s. family, race, lineage, parentage, — ndma or 
shajara nasab, a pedigree table, a genealogical tree. 

NASL, 8. lineage, race, descent. Naslan, lineally, naslan 
bad naslan and batnan bad batnan are terms which indi- 
cate perpetuity in old native deeds. 

NAT, 8. a gipsey. 

NATTHr, 8. a bundle of papers strung together on a string 
at the corner, the record of a case, a file or bundle of 
official papers. 

NAU-ABAD, 8. a new tenant who settles in a village on 
the best terms he can make ; unsettled lands ; clearing 
waste and forming a maurmi right in the land reclaimed. 

NAUKAR, 8. a servant, an employe, nauiari, service, em- 
ployment ; fixed establisnients kept up for the repair of 
roads are called naukar kulis. 

NAULEWA, 8, a deposit of mud after floods. 

NAUTIRAHr, 8. common country bricks. 

NAZARSANI, s. revise, revision. 

NAZIM, s. the chief local Revenue and Executive Officer 
of a division {Nizdmat), who was either a paid officer of 
the Native Govt, collecting at its risk, under the system 
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known as amdni (or trust), or he leased the revenue of the 
division at so much per annum, under the ijdrd (or farm- 
ing) system. Under the former system balances of reve- 
nue ran on till recoverd ; under the latter they were 
wiped out with the removal of the Ndzim-farmer^ who 
became the consequent sufferer. 

The Ndzim invariably fixed the Govt, demand ; his 
powers in this respect were final, if he farmed the office. 
If on the other hand he managed on the part of Govt, 
his proposals required the final confirmation of the Minis- 
ter. No rule existed under which the gross rental was 
estimated, a fixed portion being set aside for the State, 
and the residue for the proprietor. The Ndzims called 
on the Kdnuiigos to file lists of estates for former years, 
(usually ranging from 10 to 20), showing the demand of 
these years, and on this data the Ndzim determined the 
demand of the current year, which in most instances re- 
mained unaltered during his term of office. If he was 
clever and well supported at the Capital, he fixed a com- 
paratively high demand, otherwise he had to be satisfied 
with accepting the revenue of former years. In rare 
instances if the demand on an estate was largely increas- 
ed, or if a proprietor raised the question of deteriorated 
assets, a Kdniingo used to be deputed to make a rough 
estimate or valuation {shudkdr), on the spot, and upon 
this, when considered necessary, something was struck oJ0f 
the former demand. Under all these circumstances the 
demand fixed by the Ndzbn was the maximum sum that 
it was considered possible for the estate to pay, but it 
must be borne in mind, that the real demand was just 
that which was actually collected. (See Ndnkdr), 

NAZIR, s. overseer, sheriJBf. 

NAZrR, s. precedent. 
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NAZRANA, 8. any thing given as a present, particularly 
as an acknowledgment for a grant of lands, public offices, 
and the like. 

NAZTJL, 8. escheated lands ; lands the property of Govt, in 
the absence of a legal owner, which are now generally 
under the control of Local Agents or Municipalities. 
These can be let out, and the rents applied to purposes 
of municipal improvement, but they cannot be sold with- 
out Govt, sanction. 

NEKDARr, «. safe guard. Perquisites or fees received or 
collected from the rqii/ais, being shares of the produce of 
their lands appropriated to particular public officers or 
other persons in the village. 

NEPE-NEPE, ad. slowly. Nepe nepe hagli chak ; Kahar 
ghdw machhli par kare ; the paddy bird moves but slowly, 
but he sorely wounds the fish when he makes his dart. 

NEWAR, 8. the foundation of a well, synonimous with 
jamuat q. v. 

NIGRANr, 8, supervision, superintendence. 
; NIJ-JOT s. rent-free lands cultivated by the zaminddr 
! himself; practically the same as sir, 

NIJKARr, 5. crops, land the rent of which is paid in kind. 

NIKAH, s. marriage, matrimony, legal marriage. — mntdy 
a marriage amongst Muhammadans for a limited time in 
consideration of a present. — i mtncakkaf, a temporary 
marriage ; the offspring of such are legitimate 

NIKAr or niricdnd, 8. weeding, the price paid for weeding 
a field. 

NIKAL LE JANA AURAT KA. 5. abduction. 

NIKASr, 8. assets, income. — khdm in Oudh meant the 
assets of a village as estimated in the naicdhi for the reve- 
nue. It consisted of the asdmiwdr rental, the air rents 
(always favorable) , and the 8ewde excluding that .portion 
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of the full rental of the sir land enjoyed by the proprie- 
tors, and all the village miidfi of whatever sort. Accord- 
ing to our revenue system nikdsi khdm is the technical 
term for the gross rental of a village the lands of which 
are in the main let to cultivators ; when the lands are 
cultivated by the proprietary community, the correspond- 
ing term is pakkd paiddwdrty or net produce, which is the 
profit on the sir cultivation of the proprietors, after pay- 
ing expenses of labor, stock, &c. Of the nikdsi khdm or 
pakkd paiddwdri as the case may be, Govt, takes half as 
revenue. Of the gross produce, joa/o^ae^^rfrl khdm, the culti- 
vator usually retains about three- fifths, he pays two-fifths 
to the proprietor, {hissa paiddwdr) as rent, and of this latter 
portion, one-fifth is made over to Govt, as revenue, (haqq 
sarkdr) . 

The most common basis of assessment is a revised 
rent-roll. This is ordinarily prepared by procuring an 
abstract of the village rent-roll from the patwdri. From 
this we learn approximately (refer to article jamdbandt,) 
how much land is tilled by cultivators, and how much 
rent they pay ; an average per Mgah is then struck, and 
that is the average rent rate according to the village 
rent roll. This rate is then applied to all rent free (sir, 
mudfiy &c.,) and favored (^^r^, shankalap, bisivi, &c.,) hold- 
ings in the village, the sewde collections are estimated, 
and the total result is the assumed gross rental ; half that 
amount, plus anything that the Settlement Officer may 
add on account of culturable waste, is the Govt, demand 
according to the revised rent-roll. Some officers are 
content to give their entire attention to making their re- 
vised rent-roll as correct as possible, and then to rely 
solely on it for their results. Others are not content till 
they have tested the revised rent-roll in numerous ways. 
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Some of these tests are given below: (I.) A plough test. 
Assume on the best obtainable data, how much land a 
plough will cultivate in an average way in the year, and 
also the money value of the net produce per plough, in 
each of the 3 classes of natural soils. Strike an average 
of yield from the 3 results, then ascertain the number of 
ploughs in the village, multiply the result by the'average 
yield, and you have the assumed rental by ploughs. 
Halve that, add the assessment on sdyar and waste land as 
before, and you have the Govt, demand according to the 
plough test. Some villages receive aid from the ploughs 
of other villages, and others send their ploughs to help 
elsewhere ; where this is the case a plough so borrowed 
or lent, may be treated roughly as equal to half a plough 
(see article jET^/) . (2.) Cultivator^ s test. Enumerate the 
resident cultivators, ascertain by wide basis of enquiry 
in the pargana^ what is the net yield that each such cul- 
tivator will contribute, multiply the result by the number 
of resident cultivators in the village, and you have the 
assumed rental according to the cultivator's test. A cul- 
tivator who has lands in other villages as well, may be 
roughly assumed to be about equal to half a cultivator who 
has no such other lands. (3.) Soil test Assume standard 
rates for the pargana on the usual conventional soils, 
(irrigated and unirrigated,) according to which agricultu- 
ral arrangements are generally conducted. Apply those 
rates to the conventional soils, very carefully ascertained, 
of the village, then assess the sdyar, halve the result, add 
the assessment on waste land, and you have the Govt, 
demand according to the soil test. (4.) Produce test. As- 
sume on the best and widest data, the yield per acre of 
the most ordinary crops locally grown ; ascertain from 
the field map (khasra) the area under each such descrip- 
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tion of crop, and estimate tlie quantity of each such crop 
grown, turn this estimate into money by the application 
of average market rates for a number of years, and you 
have the gross rental according to the crop test. This 
test is only reliable, when applied to large areas, as a 
pargana or tahail. It generally gives a high result, and 
is somewhat unsafe as a check even^ in assessing smaller 
tracts, (q.) Air rage test An average ^rzwa may be struck 
&om the aggregated results of all the above calculations, 
and where enquiry has been complete and standards 
have been carefully adopted, it will be found that as a 
rule the average test gives a result very nearly approaching 
the proper Govt, demand, on a large majority of villages. 
These tests really embrace the whole agricultural sys- 
tem of a village, for, the natural as well as the artificial 
soils that are to produce the harvest, the hands wd 
ploughs that are to till the ground, and though last not 
least, the produce that is to reward the husbandman's 
labour, are all duly reduced to estimate by these calcula- 
tions, and the result is conveniently placed at the disposal 
of the assessing officer. In the Puujdb a well test was often 
used ; its practical application has not been observed by 
the writer. 
NIL, «. nil Persian, or /{/ Hindis {Indigo/era tinctoria). 
A tropical plant largely cultivated for its valuable dye, 
in Bengal, the N. W. P., and on a small scale, in Oudh. 
An Indigo Factory is known as guddm niL The time for 
sowing bdivag varies in Bengal proper, Tirhoot, and the 
several districts of the N. W. P. Thus in Bengal, Octo- 
ber sowings prevail, known as kdtiki, irom Kdtik, the 
Mindi month corresponding with October. In bke man- 
ner, in Tirhoot, Sdrun and Chumpdrun, February sow- 
ings are general, and the factories are known a phdgunt 
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from the Hindi month Phdgun. In the N. W. P. and 
Oudh the sowings chiefly take place on the first fall of 
rain in June, hence the factories are known as asdrhi or 
asdrhu. from the Hindi month asdrh. The asdrhi fao- 
lories have also sowings known as Jamowd, which is a sort 
of compromise Jietween the phdguni and asdrhi systems. 
An artificial moisture is secured in February and March 
by irrigation, and small patches of Indigo are sown near 
every available well. In Tirhoot, there is rich alluvial 
land, and a natural moisture is found. The preparation 
of the land in Tirhoot, is much more elaborate*^ than 
either in Bengal proper, or the N. W. P. and altogether, 
a more advanced system, prevails there, and the work is 
regularly spread over the whole year. 

The N. W planter's work comes on him all of a heap. 
Thus in Asdrh and Sdwan, (June and July), he has 
sowing bdwag^ and mahye khunti, (this last term means 
literally stumps left for a second year's crop, the first 
cuttings having taken place the year previous). Then 
follow in quick succession, {mahye naudhd) or manufacture 
of the new crop, packing, (bharde ^o^«), and despatch of 
the Indigo, {rawdngi mdl). 

The term mahye, as understood by planters, comprises 
the several processes of cutting plant {katdi), filling and 
watering of vats (bojhdi), and beating or agitating of the 
fermented liquor, mahye proper. The plant is cut and 
loaded on carts or where water carriage is available, on 
boats, and thus brought to the factory. There is a large 
reservoir, {khazdnd), filled with water, raised generally 
by a Persian wheel, {rahat). 

The fresh plant as it is brought in from the fields, is 
filled in steeper vats, {hauz bojhdi)^ and pressed down 
with beams of wood, dabautd, interlaced with bamboos, 
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water is then let in from the reservoir, and steeping or 
fermentation allowed to go on from 10 to 12 hours, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere. After fermentation 
is complete, the liquor is drawn off into a lower beating 
vat, {haiiz mahye). From 10 to 12 men known as *beaters* 
or mahunfians, now enter the vat with shovels, (phaniis)^ 
and begin beating, mahye^ which continues from an hour 
and a half to two hours, and by this means, a great 
quantity of carbonic acid is disengaged, and the particles 
of Indigo get thoroughly exposed to the atmosphere, and 
obtain their requisite supply of oxygen, after which they 
granulate. The vat is now allowed to settle, the Indigo 
gradually subsides, and the water which separates, is 
drawn off, and is of the color of dark sherry. A sediment 
is left at the bottom of the vat, which is collected and 
discharged into a cistern alongside, and runs through a 
strainer, (channd), into the boiler, {kardh), when it is heat- 
ed to boiling point. From the boiler the liquid Indigo, 
mdl^ is run on to a table, on which is spread a sheet and 
allowed to filter through, until it runs clear. The day 
following, the Indigo fully drained is of the consistency 
of curds, when it is removed to the press house, put 
into presses, and subjected to severe pressure. With the 
aid of nuts and screws, a solid mass is thus obtained, 
which is taken to the drying house, {bart khdna)^ placed 
on a cutting frame, and cut with brass wire, into cubes or 
cakes (goti or hari). The cakes are placed on wicker 
work shelves, (chdli) , to dry. A whitish efflorescence soon 
covers the cakes, and a strong smell of amonia prevails 
throughout the drying house. When quite dry, the 
cakes are taken down, brushed, assorted according to 
color and quality, {ratig mVdn), and packed into boxes 
for export. After the despatch of the Indigo, the N. W. 
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planter has little or nothing to do, till the following June. 
In Tirhoot, on the other hand, the preparation of the 
land is commenced in October. The first process is to 
dig up the stumps, none being left on the ground. After 
this the land is twice ploughed (soynrd or doc/ids) , and a 
flat roller, (Jiengd)^ passed over, to break the clods, and 
keep in the moisture. If the sith or jhiithi, or refuse 
Indigo stalks, (a rich manure), has not already been 
spread on the land, and allowed to decompose, it is now 
spread, and to save time, set fire to, and the ashes well 
ploughed in. Next follows chikhiimi, a process by which 
all the smaller clods are pulverised, and all grass and 
refuse removed. The land is then finally ploughed 
and rolled, and allowed to rest till the end of January. 
In the beginning of February sowings begin, and last 
to the end of March. In April and May the young 
plant is weeded, {sohni). About the middle of June or 
first week in July manufacturing begins, and lasts with- 
out interruption to the end of September. In October, 
the cakes are taken down from the shelves where they 
have been drying, brushed, packed in boxes weighing 
about 3 factory mans each, marked and numbered, and 
finally sent down to Calcutta for salfe, and shipment to 
Europe, China, Persia, and America. 

NILAM, 8. auction, public sale ; khariddr i nildm, auction 
purchaser. 

NIMAKSAR, 8. a salt producing site or tract, called also 
daieanahy nonarah and sometimes aihri^ from the working 
of which under Native rule an important item of sdyar 
revenue was realized. Of these, where earth salt is made, 
there are two kinds, namely, sichan and goran. The 
former from the verb sichnd, to moisten, bedew, and the 
latter from the verb gornd to dig, scrape. The sichan 
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nimffisdr formerly occupied in Oudh very extensive traots, 
but since the manufacture of salt has been prohibited by 
the Govt, these tracts have for the most part been brought 
under cultivation. This was easily practicable in a sichan 
nivi^iidr, because in the surface soil by itself there is no 
saline property. Such soil became impregnated with 
salt, chloride of sodium, by being irrigated with salt, water 
drawn from wells dug in the vicinity of the works ; and 
after a year or two of disuse as a salt producing tract, 
the soil returns to its natural condition. In this kind 
oi nimaksdr, the earth is used simply as a medium to 
strengthen the salt water drawn from wells. A certain 
quantity of the surface soil is loosened and irrigated with 
the salt water. The action of the sun on this for two or 
three days, according to the season of the year, causes all 
the salt to eflBioresce. It is this efflorescence, or prepared 
salt earth, which is used in the manufacture of salt in a 
stchan nimakmr. The goran nimaksdr is of a different kind. 
This soil is unculturable, because the surface soil is pure- 
ly saline. The saline deposit is mostly superficial, but in 
some places sub-strata of saline earth exist. These tracts 
are most productive in the hottest weather, but alimenta- 
ry salt can be easily made from surface scrapings at any 
time of the year, except after heavy rain has fallen. 

For a description of the manufacture of licit salt by 
solar heat, see khdrid-non, the process being in both 
cases identical. The licit manufacture of salt direct from 
salt earth could not be profitably carried on by any 
other process, on account of the expense of fuel to produce 
artificial heat and the cost of iron boilers, but as regards 
illicit work this method is almost impracticable as the 
evaporation must take place in the open air. As a rule, 
illicitly made alimentary salt is manufactured by artifi- 
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oial heat. The work must be done secretly, and by turn- 
ing out small quantities as often, as possible and selling 
the article cheaper than the imported salt, which has paid 
the Govt, a duty of three rupees per man^ a large profit 
is made. The fire process, which is exceedingly simple 
consists of two parts, viz : the preparation of brine {ras) 
and the manufacture of salt {non, nimaky rd?n-ras) from 
the brine. Salt earth is scraped in places, where it is loose 
and ripe, by the hand or by a scraping instrument {khtirpah^ 
hhuptahy hulaha)y and removed in baskets or tied up in 
cloths to the interior of dwelling houses. This salt 
earth is then placed in a filter (aihri)^ not too tightly 
but evenly, and water gently added, so as to consolidate 
it somewhat and permeate the whole mass. More water 
being added, it should gradually percolate through, taking 
with it in solution from the earth, the whole of its origi- 
nal saline properties. Filters are very rudely construct- 
ed. When it is intended to work on rather a large scale, 
an earthen trough is made from about 6 to 12 inches in 
depth by about the same in breadth and from about four 
to six feet long, a foot or so above the level of the ground. 
Along the bottom of this is placed a layer of stones or 
bricks in rows, on which are spread the largest leaves 
procurable. Leaves from the bargain dhdk, mahudy &c. 
are generally used, and on the top of these again is laid 
a thin mat made of reeds, grass, straw, &c., the space be- 
tween the stones forming a channel, through which the 
brine runs into a vessel so placed as to catch the droppings 
at one end of the filter. Many filters are simply the or- 
dinary basket [tokri, jhauiod^ daliah), made of arhar twigs. 
The inner sides of this filter are covered with old cloth, 
straw or the like. The salt earth is placed lightly in, but 
tighter nearer the sides than in the centre, and water 
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being added, it percolates through and is received in a 
vessel placed a little- below the centre of the basket. 
Often times earthen pans of all shapes and sizes are used 
to produce brine by filtering salt earth. 

The brine {ras) being made, it is placed in a boiler 
{karhai)^ very often an earthen cooking pot is used, and 
exposed to artificial heat, and kept to boiling point till 
the salt is deposited at the bottom of the boiler. The 
liquid at the top is then poured oflf, the salt removed and 
placed in a cloth ; water is sprinkled over the salt which 
is then tied up tightly to force out all liquid, and the 
bundle {^dffi) is placed in a heap of ashes for a few hours. 
Cow-dung ash {handd ki rdkh) is the best. Ashes have 
the power, while the substance is moist, of withdrawing 
from the salt most of its impurities, such as soda^ lime^ 
magnesia, &c. Edible salt almost pure, though it may be 
a little discoloured, can be made as above described from 
salt earth ; and as the manufacture is secretly carried on 
in the inside of dwelling houses, and during the night 
time, detection is very difficult. When the salt soil is 
ripe and strong (trz), about five sers of dry earth will pro- 
duce from 8 to 10 chittacks of salt. 

Khdri, Glauber's Salt, Sulphate of Soda {khdri, ihdri- 
non). The manufacture of this substance, which is almost 
invariably done by solar heat can be only profitably car- 
ried on at the hottest and driest time of the year. The 
plant for a khdri manufactory ordinarily consists of a 
filter, similar to the one described above, but of larger 
dimensions, receptacles or reservoirs {handd, hand) for 
the collection of the liquor from the filter, and a shallow 
masonry pan {pattd) made of consolidated kankar with a 
thick surface coating of lime plaster. The size of the 
pattd is generally about 14 yards, long by 12 yards, broad 
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and from five to six inches in depth. This is sub-divided 
into four or five compartments [kiydrt) which should be 
on different levels so as to make the transfer of brine 
from one to another an easy matter. The pan and filter 
are constructed on a tract of khdri soil where water is 
convenient, and in the early part of March work is com- 
menced. The soil is then ripe and loose, and can easily 
be scraped and collected. It is removed to the factory 
site in baskets, (sometimes cattle are employed), and put 
through the filtering process described above. When 
sufficient brine is collected to fill the kiydris^ the whole 
are filled with it, and exposed to the action of the sun. 
On the second or third day, according to the sun's power, 
the contents of one kiydri are run off into the others, and 
after a like interval another is emptied, and so on till 
the concentrated brine is all collected in one kiydri for 
the khdri to precipitate. The process of filling the empty 
kiydris with fresh brine is steadily continued. In the 
khdri soil there is always a percentage of common salt, 
more or less high. During the process of solar evapora- 
tion these two substances precipitate in the following 
order: — First, Sulphate oi Soda. {khdri). Secondly, Chloride 
of Sodium, salt {nimak). It is thus a comparatively easy 
matter to remove the upper layer of salt from the khdri^ 
and so produce both substances in a state of separation. 
This is generally tried by licensed khdri makers. A facto- 
ry of the dimensions given above, worked for about four 
months, four or five workmen being employed, would 
produce from 200 to 250 British mam of khdri. 

Saltpetre, Nitre, Nitrate of Potassa (shora) is manufac- 
tured by lixiviating nitrified earths and evaporating the 
liquor thus obtained by artificial heat or by solar evapora- 
tion. Saltpetre or nitrous soil, {shora ki matti, lond)^ is 
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found abundantly in most old towns and villages, on the 
walls of the houses, on the sides of the roads, on the sur- 
face of nearly all the uncultivated soil within or in the 
immediate vicinity of the village or town. It is very 
rarely met with at any distance from a place which is 
not or has not been inhabited. The nitrous efflorescence 
is always procurable except during the rainy weather 

months or when the surface soil becomes wet from occa- 
sional showers of rain, but is most abundant from January 
till June. Saltpetre soil always contains more or less 
common salt and in Oudh is often intermixed with patch- 
es of purely salt earth. There are two distinct processes 
in the manufacture of Saltpetre, namely, the production 
of the crude article (shora khdm, kachchd shord) and the 
preparation from it of the refined staple [shoi^a pukhta^ 
halmi shora). The former is again sub- divided into the 
artificial heat method ijurriah) and that by solar evapora- 
tion {dbi). In these two systems of the manufacture of 
the crude article, the first stage,the production of brine, 
is in its detail the same ; i.e,y nitrous soil is scraped 
where plentiful and collected at the factory site, where it 
undergoes the lixiviating process described above, the 
same kind of filter as a rule being used, but sometimes the 
makers preferring one of a circular shape and somewhat 
deeper. The brine [kachchd-ras) is received in a reservoir 
and is generally allowed to stand till a certain quantity 
of insoluble sediment settles. The second stage of the 
artificial heat process is carried on by transferring the 
brine to a shallow iron boiler and keeping it boiling — all 
scum forming on the surface being removed — till the 
liquor has reached a crystallizing point. This is general- 
ly ascertained by dropping a little of the liquid on a leaf 
or other cool surface, and if the liquid solidifies, no more 
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boiling is needed. The liquor (paMd ras) is then poured 
off into earthen pans and allowed to remain till all sedi- 
ment settles. It is then removed to other pans to crys- 
tallize, and the saltpetre becomes separate from the 
mother-liquor (tor). This tor contains common salt and 
other soluble foreign matters, which, in a factory licensed 
only to manufacture crude saltpetre, must not be re-boil- 
ed, but mixed with the useable soil of the factory. In a 
solar heat (dbt) factory, which can only be worked during 
the hottest and driest weather, a masonry pan similar 
to the one already mentioned is used, and the process is 
nearly the same as that there described. Saltpetre brine 
is poured into the kiydris^ and after exposure for a day or 
so the scum (papri), which forms, is removed and some 
earthy sediment falls. The liquid is in the same way run 
through the whole of the kiydris of the evaporating pan, 
till, in the last the concentrated brine being collected, the 
formation of the saltpetre takes place. Here more sedi- 
ment falls, than salt and saltpetre. These two latter 
must not be removed separately, but the two intermixed 
should be scraped out of the pan. The crude saltpetre 
so taken out is placed in baskets to drain off the mother- 
liquor, water sometimes being used to wash the substance 
and hasten the drainage. When dry, the crude saltpetre 
is ready for the market. To absorb the drainings from 
the saltpetre heap, ashes are often placed around its 
base. The ashes thus lixiviated help materially to streng- 
then the nitrous properties of the soil with which it is 
always intermixed. The mother-liquor left in the reser- 
voir or pan is re-mixed with the useable soil of the factory. 
In saltpetre refineries the extraction of salt is permitted 
under the conditions of a license granted by the Inland 
Customs Department, and there the mother-liquor of both 
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the prooesses just described is boiled, the first deposit being 
salt which is carefully removed, the liquid on cooling 
producing a little more saltpetre. 

The secondary [do-hdrah) or refining process is only 
allowed in licensed saltpetre refineries, [pukhta kothi) the 
first stage of which consists in putting a solution of crude 
saltpetre dissolved in water {panid tdo) into an iron boiler 
to which heat is applied. As soon as the liquor begins 
to boil, a dirty frothy substance, of vegetable and animal 
matter and which at times contains a proportion of Sul- 
phate of Soda, forms on the surface. This scum is steadi- 
ly removed and mixed with the nitrous soil of the factory. 
As the boiling continues, earthy matter containing Carbo- 
nates of Lime and Magnesia precipitates. This should 
also be constantly taken out with a ladle {hauthd) to pre- 
vent its forming a hard crust on the bottom of the boiler. 
The liquid being boiled for some time, impure common 
salt {sita) begins to deposit, which is likewise withdrawn 
and set aside. As soon as a drop of the boiling liquid 
will solidify on being placed on a cool surface, the 
contents of the boiler are drawn off into a vat and all 
sediment allowed to settle. Sprinkling with cold water 
facilitates the deposit of the sediment in this case. The 

clear liquid is then transferred to another vat for cooling 
and crystallization. It takes from two to four days, 
according to the time of the year, for the liquid to tho- 
roughly cool and the crystals to form. To aid the forma- 
tion and to enlarge the size of the crystals, frames made 
of split bamboos, twigs, &c., are placed in the liquor and 
on these the larger crystals form, the smaller settling 
down at the bottom of the vat. When ready, the saltpetre 
thus refined is removed carefully and drained, and the 
staple is fit for the market. The mother-liquor remaining 
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is often used instead of water to dissolve the orude salt- 
petre, (do'bdrah tdo). Another form of galdi is to dissolve 
orude saltpetre in kachchd ras. This is known as ran galdi. 
The impure salt educed in the different stages of the 
manufacture and refining of saltpetre in a licensed refine- 
ry is collected and as a rule is daily put into a vat with 
water, with which it is well mixed up, the salt remaining 
in solution while all earthy matter settles to the bottom. 
This liquid is then transferred to a boiler and boiled 
down, till the common salt precipitates, the liquor is then 
poured off into a vessel, from which a still further quanti- 
ty of saltpetre more or less pure is obtained. The salt is 
removed and placed in cloths, sprinkled with water and 
tightly tied. The bundles of salt are placed in ashes in- 
side the Govt, godown for about 12 hours, when all 
moisture being withdrawn from the salt, it is weighed, 
and the quantity entered in a daily register kept by the 
Govt. Excise Agent. 

Rdsi and Sajji^ impure Carbonates of Soda. These sub- 
stances are manufactured from reh soil, fossil alkali. Rdsiy 
from ras^ essence, is the brine obtained by lixiviating the 
reh and concentrated by solar evaporation. Sajji is the 
fused solid obtained by mixing reh with water and ex- 
posed to artificial heat. The product from both processes 
is crude Carbonate of Soda, and is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and tobacco. The reh soil in its na- 
tural state is greatly used by dhobis in the washing of 
clothes, and by the makers of kdnch, crude glass, {q, «?.), 
it is used also, but with them it undergoes a process 
of moistening and subsequent drying in the sun, the 
crusts forming on the surface being removed and mixed 
with other ingredients. 

Genuine reh soil differs from other saline soils yielding 
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Sulphate of Soda and Nitre, as it contains no common salt. 
But here and there in large reh tracts patches of salt and 
khdri soil are to be met with. If these soils are used 
intermixed with the reh in the manufacture of sajji or ras*, 
there will be no formation of salt. Those licensees who 
wish to evade the condition of their licenses strive to collect 
salt or khdri soil separately and utilize it at the factory, a- 
part from the licensed product, that is to say, such soil 
must be filtered by itself, and the brine exposed to solar or 
artificial heat quite separate from the sajji or ran process. 

The plant necessary for a rdsi factory consists of a filter 
and a masonry pan. These are similar to those described 
for khdri. The filter is however much longer and is 
generally slightly raised in the middle so as to allow the 
liquid to fall out at each end. This is daily well-filled 
with reh. Water being poured on, it percolates through 
taking in solution all saline matter. The brine thus 
obtained is poured into the evaporating pan, and is there 
exposed to solar heat till nearly all the liquid has dissi- 
pated. The substance remaining is collected and put up 
in heaps on ground a little raised to drain and dry, when 
it is then ready for the market. The manufacture is only 
carried on during the hot dry weather. The yield is 
great. An ordinary factory worked by five or six men 
will in one season produce over 250 British mans of crude 
Carbonate of Soda. Cattle mostly donkeys, are employed 
to carry the reh to the factory, the site of which is as 
much as possible, due regard being had for the water 
supply, in the centre of the tract of reh soil being worked. 
This rdai is very often miscalled sajji, 

Sajji is manufactured by artificial heat, and a sajji fac- 
tory is really nothing more than an open top kiln (bhaithd) 
This is a simple construction erected as often as occasion 
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requires on different parts of the reh tract which is being 
worked. Its formation as a rule is as follows, namely, 
a plot of ground about 3 yards square is excavated to the 
depth of about 3 feet, the earth taken out being used to 
make four walls about 3 feet high all round the edge of 
the excavation, furnace holes being left open on two sides. 
A little above the level of the ground a layer of logs is 
put across covered with a thick coating of clay, and on the 
top is placed a flooring of prepared clay about four inches 
thick ; the four walls rising above it all round to a height 
of about 2\ feet, thus forming a receptacle in which to 
conduct operations. Fire is lighted below, and as soon as 
the kiln is a little dry, it is filled with reh^ water is added, 
and the two well mixed together, a fairly good fire is 
kept continually burning, the substance being rolled and 
moved about the whole time by a man at each end of the 
kiln. As soon as there is space, and the first supply is 
ready to form into a solid mass, more reh with water is 
added, and the work thus goes on without intermission, 
day and nigKt, till a consolidated mass is formed filling 
the whole kiln. This is allowed a day or two to cool, the 
walls are then removed, and the sajji taken out in large 
blocks. The walls may be run up again on the old foun- 
dation, but if the reh has all been utilized near the old 
factory, the manufacturers will start work anew on an- 
other site. The manufacture of saJji can be carried on 
at any time of the year except the rainy season or when 
heavy winter rains fall. 

NIEAT or nauldi, s, wages for weeding synonymous with 
chiAhanrdt, 

NIRKH, s. rate, price, market rate, the standard rate at 
which the lands of a village or district are assessed. — wa- 
7na, a table of rates or prices, a price current. 
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NISBATNAMA, s. a geneologioal table, also called kurai- 
ndma and nasabndma which see. 

NISFA-NISFI, 8, by halves, half and half. 

NISHANDIHl', 8. to identify, to point out. 

NIYAMPATR, «. a deed or contract. A declaratory deed 
by a Hindu widow that she had adopted a son. 

NIYAT, «. intention, design, will, purpose, object, aim. 

NIYAZ, $. assignment of revenue for the relief of the indi- 
gent. Also a petition, a prayer, indigence, an oflFering. 

NIZA, 8, contention, litigation, dispute, controversy. 

NIZDAT, 8. the inefficient balance account was so called. 

NUKS, 8. a defect, blemish, detriment. 

NUKSAN-I-KHAS or zdt^ s. personal injury, special da- 
mage. 

NUKTA CHINr KARNA, v. quibbling, scrutinizing. 

NUMAISH-GAH, «. museum or exhibition, also called 
qjdibghar. 

o. 

OBEGAN, 8. low lands. 
OGAL, 8. a kind of well. 

OGAL or okhal^ s, waste brought into cultivation, 
OLr, 8. mode of estimating from the known produce of a 
bistctty that of a higah, 

OE/P, 8, steep bank at the water's edge, a piece of dry land 

left uncultivated, synonymous with kardrd, 
OSAUNA, V, winnowing, separating good grain from bad. 
OWA, 8. elephant's pits. 

P. 

PABAND-I-HTJKM, s. subject to rules or orders. 
PABERI, 8, sowing broad cast, also called chhitdo^ and 
chhintab. 
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PAOHAR, s. low land. 

PACHDO, 5. division of grain, two-fifths to the zaminddr^ 
three-fifths to the asdmi. 

PADER, 8. the village common. 

PAH, 8. (1) in S. G-onda waste land the first year it is 
broken up ; (2) in N. Q-onda land that is under regular 
cultivation, as opposed to doi^dl (land in the second year 
of cultivation.) and banjar, (land just broken up) ; (3) in 
Faizdb^d land let for two or three years at rising rents, 
and allowed to lie fallow every third or fourth year. 

PAHABANDr, s, the opposite of gdtabandiy or kheUbat, 
(q. v.). 

PAHCHANNA, v, to recognize. 

PAHIKASHT, 8. a cultivator who lives in one village, 
where he ordinarily has his principal farm, and cultivates 
some land in another for which he finds he has stock and 
time. A non-resident cultivator. The marked distinc- 
tion between a resident and non-resident tenant is this, 
the former may be considered a fixture, and he goes on 
manuring and cultivating from year to year, it may be 
from generation to generation, giving the proprietor no 
concern about the letting of his land, or the realization 
of his rent ; a non-resident again is an uncertain cultiva- 
tor, he has his legitimate cultivation in the village in 
which he lives, which he supplements by extra land 
where he can find it, to which he devotes little labour and 
only the fag ends of his time, and which he relinquishes 
whenever it suits him ; the one tenancy implies certain- 
ty and the other uncertainty. 

PAHTA, 8. a harrow. 

PAI-DAR-PAI, ad, successively. 

IPAIDAWAR, 8, produce, also hdsil, — hdl\ present assets. 
— khud-ro ; spontaneous produce. 
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PAIGAM, 8, a message. 

PAIK,^s. a foot messenger. A person employed as a night 
watoher in a village, and as a runner or messenger on 
the business of the revenue. 

PAIKAR, «. a broker. 

PAIMAN, 8. a promise, oath, compact. 

PAIMANA, 8. a measure ; paimdishy measurement ; paintd- 
ish'dihi, village measurement ; khasra paimduh, • the field 
survey ; ilmi-pairndkh^ the revenue survey. There was 
much want of uniformity in measures during Native 
rule. Thus the unit of linear measure, the hdfh or cubit, 
varied in Oudh from 19| to 20 inches. It was divided 
into 6 mutthis or hand breadths, (a hand in stable phrase- 
ology), and into 24- nngah or finger breadths two hdth8 
were equal to one gaz^ which was divided into 9 girdh8. 
In applying this unit to land measurement, 5 hdth8 were 
generally equal to 1 lia8% or Idthd (staff,) and 20 Idthds to 
one dori, (rope or chain.) But in the west of Sultfcptir, 
where one pakkd was equal to 2^ kachchd bigahs, the iach" 
chd biswa was 1 kasis by 5, thus making the kachchd 
bigah 60,000 square inches. In Baisw^r^, again, the 
kasi was only 3^ hdfhs^ equal to 65 inches, (or two paces, 
equal to 66 inches), and the kachchd bigah was 20 kctsis 
square, or only 26,000 square inches, taking the kasi at 
65 inches. Towards Mdnikpur the kachchd biswa was 
9x5 Idthdsy which made the bigah there 45,000 square 
inches. 

The different yard measures formerly in use in Hin- 
dustan are countless, the more important were, the Sikan^ 
dart gaz=z26 inches, used in land measuring, till Akbar's 
time;Akbar's cloth measure =34i inches, and 6is gaz 
ildhiy the standard measure of the Empire =33f incheg. 
The Akbari bigah of 3,600 square ^ff2=2,6U() square 
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yards, =0,538, or somewhat more than half an acre, on 
the above estimation. The gaz ildhi is still in common 
use. The standard higah of Hindustan is now 3,600 
square ildhi gaz^ or 3,025 square yards, or five-eighths of 
an acre. 

PAITHNA, V. to rush in, to enter. 

PAKHATj, s. a leather water bag, two of which are slung 
over a pony or bullock. 

PAKKA or pukhta^ a, the term now applied to the tenure 
under which a property is held under sub-settlement, 
(see Act XXVI of 1866). The following report by the 
author on pakkd or pukhta holdings, and the articles «aw- 
Mr^ and Ndzitriy throw much light on the former Native 
revenue system of Oudh. 

1. '*AjowA;/i^a tenure is to be recognized by the fact 
that after paying the demand which must be a fixed 
lump sum, the profit or loss pertains to the engagement 
holder [kahuliyatddr)^ whether he makes the collections or 
not. It is not absolutely necessary that he should per- 
sonally collect the rents, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing instances. When he had difficulty in collecting the 
rents owing to the recusancy of the tenants, it was usual 
for the engagement holder to seek the aid of the Govt, 
authorities, who thereon appointed a man called dLJamog- 
ddr, to make the collections and debit them to the reve- 
nue of the engagement holder. If the full amount of the 
Govt, demand was not realized, the engagement holder 
and his surety were as fully responsible for the balance, 
as if the former had remained in rent collecting posses- 
sion. He was also answerable for all the expenses of the 
temporary collector and his establishment. This system 
otjamog, was neither more nor less than what our Reve- 
nue officers know by the term kurk tahstl^ as defined in 
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paras 72 to 76 of the Directions published for their guid- 
ance. So much for the voluntary jamog system ; but it 
was usual for the Qovt. authorities to adopt the same 
plan when they had, or assumed that they had, reason to 
apprehend default on the part of the engagement holder. 
This of course as far as the latter's wishes were concerned, 
was involuntary. 

It was very usual for engagement holders to have the 
amount of their revenue assigned by Govt, to some of its 
military servants in lieu of their pay, and the Ndzim then 
debited the amount to the pay of the Regiment to which 
such servants belonged, under what was known as the 
kabz system. In such case the military officer (kabzddr) 
used to depute his own collector (jamogddr) to act for 
him, the engagement holder (kabuUyatddr) being res- 
ponsible for all expenses. It was also very common for 
the engagement holder to nominate a surety {mdl zdmin) 
for the amount of his revenue, and in this case the collec- 
tions were assigned to the latter, in the capacity oi jamog" 
ddr. Bonds used to be executed, under which the surety 
became responsible to Govt, and the engagement holder 
to the surety. In each of these three instances the en- 
gagement holder did not collect the rents, but he was 
nevertheless known to hold the village pakkdy and to be 
solely interested in the profit and loss. 

It was also quite possible for the zaminddr to be in rent 
collecting possession of the village, and yet for the village 
to be the opposite of pnkkd, that is, kachchd. This often 
happened when the zaminddr declined to pay the assess- 
ment fixed upon the village, and the profits were too 
small to meet the expenses of a regular collecting (jamog) 
establishment. In such cases the Govt, officials were in 
the habit of making over the collections to the zaminddr 
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out of engagement, taking an agreement from him to 
pay the full amount realized into the Govt. Treasury. 
No responsibility rested in this case with the zaminddr 
to make good any diflferenoe between the sum collected, 
and the sum for Ysrhich he declined to enter into engage- 
ments. In lieu of his labour, however, he was per- 
mitted to retain the same personal allowance (ndnkdr), 
as he enjoyed while he held the village under regular 
engagement ; and he was also left in rent-free possession 
of any sir, that he may have tilled with his own stock at 
the time that he relinquished the kabuUyat. 

The above details pertain to the arrangements entered 
into between the Govt, officials and the proprietors or 
kahuliyatddrs of estates. I now proceed to consider the 
relations that existed between proprietors and sub-pro- 
prietors under the Native rule. It was common for the 
proprietors to apply the system otjamog, as above descri- 
bed, to their subordinate proprietors in regard to pakkd 
villages, in much the same manner that the Govt, officials 
applied it to themselves. But their procedure was entire- 
ly different in regard to their kachchd villages. In the 
case of the latter, the ex-proprietors were only employed 
to make the collections, when they happened to have ac- 
cepted the service (civil or military) of the tqllukddr or 
proprietor ; and they then had to account for the full 
amount collected, receiving their pay as a remission. If 
such servants were in possession of str, ndnkdr or other 
ex-proprietary perquisite, prior to their being entrusted 
by the proprietor with the duty of collecting the rents, it 
was continued to them, in addition to the remission in 
lieu of wages. There was this marked difference in the 
conduct of the Govt, officials on the one hand, and the 
proprietor on the other in regard to holding land tmder 
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direct management, viz : that as an invariable rule the 
former allowed the proprietor out of engagement to retain 
his 6tr and ndnkdr under any circumstances, while it was, 
it may be said, quite exceptional for the latter to allow 
the ex-proprietor out of village management to continue 
to hold his sir and ndnkdr. 

On a full consideration of these circumstances it may 
be yielded that it is perfectly correct to hold that person 
to be in sub-proprietary possession of the village, who 
receives the profits and is responsible for the losa Under 
the Native rule the words pukhta and pukhtaddri were un- 
known, they are a recent creation of those who use our 
pompous mongrel kachahri phraseology. In former days^ 
when an ex-proprietor leased his village for a fixed sum, 
he was said to hold it pakkd^ whether any of those rights 
which we now define as sub-proprietary, were still reserv- 
ed by him or not. 

On the other hand, if a stranger leased the village, the 
transaction was invariably designated an ijdrah^ or as 
mustdjari, and never as paiM; the word thikd was 
rarely or never used before our time. The words pakkd 
and kachchd were always used under the king's Govt, 
antithetically, and they must be held to have had a direct 
connexion with former rights. Because, as has already 
been shown, if a stranger leased he did not hold pakkd. 
If there were no rights, there would have been no use for 
the antithetical word kachchd^ and it therefore follows 
that where the two words paikd and kachchd are found in 
use, more than a farming or leasing tenure is at stake. 
There is in the minds of the claimants of sub-proprietary 
tenures a vast distinction between pakkd and thikd, , By 
the former word they unmistakably mean what we have 
now designated a pukhtaddri tenure, but the rendering 
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which they would wish us to accept is wrong, the correct 
meaning being that which I bave already above given." 

PAL, s, a layer of straw or leaves between which fruit is 
ripened. 

PALA, 8, frost, snow, leaves of a tree called jharheri. 

FAIjIBEAB., 8, land tilled three years and then left fallow 
for a season. 

PALLA, 5, three man8 or mdnds. 

PALO, 8, the circle of land furthest from the homestead, 
and which is of the least rental value, from the difficulty 
of manuring it, (E. Oudh); the word is taken from palai 
which means the outlying twigs or branches of a tree. 

PAN, 8, plantations of the succulent creeper , called pdn^ 
(piper chavica) are common throughout U. India. In 
this leaf, betel-nut, lime and aromatic and other astring- 
ent ingredients are rolled up and handed to guests on all 
ceremonial visits, and it is chewed like tobacco. The 
plant thrives best in a stiff soil, which is retentive of mois- 
ture. The site selected is generally an elevated spot 
with a good slope. The Tamholi or Barai then proceeds 
to plough or dig, level, and clean the land thoroughly ; 
this done, he encloses it with stakes and brushwood, and 
he then covers it in with a roof of senthd grass. Shallow 
trenches are next scooped out about 2 feet wide by 5 or 6 
inches deep. These trenches are about 5 feet apart, water 
is then let into them, and when the soil is thoroughly 
saturated, the planting commences, which is performed in 
this wise. A full grown plant, after it has been sufficient- 
ly stripped, is cut down close to the root. It is then 
divided into three or four portions, and these are laid 
horizontally in the trenches and covered over with earth. 
In the course of a few days at each knot or excrescence 
sprouts will appear, and each of these sprouts becomes a 
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separate plant and is trained to grow upon sticks fixed 
in tlie ground for tlie purpose. Pan planting goes on 
from February to April, and exoept when rain happens 
to fall, each row receives two and sometimes three water- 
ings daily. From about the middle of June, commences 
the stripping of the leaves, and it continues regularly for 
about a year, after which the plant becomes exhausted, 
and is used for stocking a fresh plantation on another 
site, the old site being allowed to rest for a year or two. 
The leaf is sold in bundles of 200, called dholia^ the price 
varying according to quality and age of leaf from 1^ pice 
to as much as 14 anas per dholi. The plantation usually 
consists of 20 rows, or as they are styled antar^ and it is 
reckoned that one row or antar should on an average 
yield Re. 1/8. Several kinds of vegetables are also fre- 
quently cultivated within the limits of, and around, pan 
gardens. All produce combined, the yearly return accru- 
ing to a Tamholi from his plantation may on an average 
be set down at from Rs. 25 to 30. Rent is paid to the 
landlord at the rate of 2 anas per row, which comes to 
Rs. 2/8 on the whole. Amateur gardeners are now 
taking a lesson from these pdn gardens, and are making 
similar conservatories, to protect ferns, caladiums and 
other foliage plants from sun and frost. 

PANAH, s. refuge, shade, shelter, protection. 

PANOH, 8, an arbitrator, hence panchdit^ a jury. It is 
generally thought that the panch system, which is popular 
when properly carried out, is not so well worked in our 
territories as it might be. A Sultdui panch is one 
appointed by the authorities, not chosen by the parties. 

Panch men Parmeshwar is a saying, which is as old as the 
hills. 
PANDA, s, the servants of Jagan-ndth whose duty is chief- 
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ly in the Pagoda. The vile Pandas oiPuri is a saying in 
every mouth. 
PANDHAR, 8. irrigated land. 

PANDEr, 5. land under preparation for next yearns sugar- 
cane crop, (Shdhjehanpur). There are two distinct sugar- 
cane rates, called paloch and khdrog. When the land is 
left fallow the autumn preceding planting, the cane is 
said to be grown paloch ; no rent is taken the year the 
cane is planted, (the pandrt year), but a special rate is 
taken the year it is cut. In this case the crop occupies 
the land two years. Sometimes an autumn crop is taken 
the season before planting the cane ; this system is known 
as khdrog. 

PANGAT, 8. a dinner given at a marriage, betrothal or 
other festive occasion. 

PANIA, s. the day on which the new asdmiwdr settlement 
of rents is annually made. 

PANJA, 8, land that cannot easily be irrigated. 

PANJUET, 8, high bamboo sides to a cart to make it hold 
a large load of sheaves, when the corn is being carried to 
the threshing floor. 

PANS or khdd^ 8. manure, a dunghill. In no country in 
the world is the necessity for manuring the land more 
appreciated than in India, and in few is the supply more 
wasted. It is as a rule, to which there are of course ex- 
ceptions, carelessly collected and stored, and for the eight 
dry months of the year, the sweepings of the stable and 
the cow-house are used as fuel. It is only during the 
four wet months that animal manure finds its way into 
the ground. A prolific source of manure, the bones of 
dead animals, is also lost, owing to the prejudices that pre- 
clude their being utilized. But all this notwithstanding, 
careful enquiry at Faiz^b^d established, that a household 
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with its average complement of 5 souls, makes enough 
manure to fertilise in an average way H of a bigahy while 
a plough with its usual accompaniment of 7 head of cat- 
tle, did the like for 1 bigah and |§ of land. 

The following account of night-soil farms at Monghyr 
and Farrukh&b&d is by Deputy Surgeon Qeneral James 
Irving, and is of practical interest. '^ In and around 
the town there are public latrines to which the inha- 
bitants resort. There are also three small conservancy 
farms in connection with the latrines, one containing 
five bigahs of land, and the other two, four bigahs 
each. The farms are in three different situations, so 
as to be close to the latrines. On an average the mu- 
nicipality paid for the land Es. 5-8 per bigah. In each 
farm a portion of land is reserved for trenching each year. 
The total amount of land thus reserved out of all the farms 
is four bigahs. For this reserved land the tenants pay 
no rent. Each year a similar amount of land is reserved. 
The patch of land manured during the year is, with the 
rest of the land, (saving the reserved portion), let each 
year on the 1st April to the highest bidder. Thus some 
of the land may not have been manured for two years. 
The night-soil is brought from the latrines daily and 
deposited in shalloio trenches a foot deep and a foot and a 
half broad. After each daily deposit a little dry earth 
should be spriukled over to prevent any bad smell, and 
when the trench is quite full, a similar one should be 
opened parallel to it, and about a foot distant. In Mon- 
ghyr there are eighteen public latrines, of which nine are 
pakkd and cost about Bs. 800 each ; and the kachcha ones 
cost SrS. 120 each. The best floor for such places is un- 
doubtedly asphalt. A flooring of this substance does 
not permit any soakage of urine or other liquid, and it 
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may be tarred every now and then. At the end of three 
years each of the three farms is fully manured, and when 
sach is the case the remaining parts of the same ground 
are commenced upon, the portions of each farm that are 
reserved being those which have been longest without 
manure. It is the duty of sweepers to remove the night- 
soil, which is carried in covered basketa from the latrines 
to the trenches. The establishment of sweepers, with 
supervision, costs about B.3. 4,000 a year. The sweepers 
dig the trenches. Splendid crops of vegetables, (country 
and English) are produced on the manured land. The 
land when taken up costs on an average Bs. 5-8 per 
length of 20 cottahs, or 19 feet 9 inches by 17 feet 8 in- 
ches. When manured it brings at auction on an average 
Es. 18-14 per bigah. 

" To show what has been done elsewhere it may be 
stated that Mr. Buck at Gawnpur raised the rent of 50 
acres from E>s. 500 to Rs. 2,000, and he writes to me as 
follows : — "I took the idea from the system in force at 
Farrukh&b&d, which has been carried out by the natives 
themselves for ages. As much as Es. 15,000 to Es. 20,000 
is there paid annually by the cultivators to the mehtars. 
About 700 acres were under a triple crop of Indian-corn, 
potatoes and tobacco, (all grown in one year) , when I was 
there, besides a large area under sugar-cane and other 
fine crops." Mr Back further states as follows : — ** Here 
is an account on which you may rely. My servant who 
was put in charge of the municipal farm, Oawnpur, cul- 
tivated last year two acres of unbroken ground (waste), 
with free use of city poudrette and canal water": — 

Gross Profits. 
Sugar-cane, 404 
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Yams, 60 

Potatoes, 140 



Total,... 604 

Expenditure, 285 5 

Gross-profits, 318 11 

Eent, 37 

Interest on borrowed capital, 35 72 

Netprofit, 246 11 

or Es. 1,235 per acre. The above may be relied on." 
" The expenses at Monghyr may be very considerably 
curtailed by any municipality desirous of trying the sys- 
tem followed in that town, as temporary latrines made of 
jhdmps or matting, costing a few rupees, answer as well as 
brick buildings costing Rs. 800. It is to be anticipated 
that at first there will be difficulty in inducing cultivators 
to grow crops on the manured land. At Dinapur one 
man used on his land some poudrette the product of the 
public latrines, and for doing so he was fined by the men 
of his caste five rupees. Tons of this most valuable ma- 
nure are lying in the midst of cultivated fields in Dinapur 
but not a single cultivator will put any on his land, 
though he might have it free of cost. The above mode 
of disposing of night-soil is not brought forward as being 
new, as it is carried out in all the Jails of the N. W, P., 
and in many of those of Bengal ; but as it is not attempt- 
ed in any city I know of except Monghyr, it is hoped 
that the above details may show how easily and profitably 
the system might be worked by municipalities. In re- 
moving the night-soil a sprinkling of the solution of 
nitrate of lead and common salt, recently brought to 
notice as a deodorizer, would eflfectually remove all offen- 
sive smell." 
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PANTH, 8. a sect, a road. JEk panth do kdj^ a single journey 
with a double result ; killing two birds with one stone. 

PAPAHA, s. an insect that attacks rice. 

PAEBEDA, s. broadcast sowing. 

PAECHA, 8, head priests of Jagan-ndth who superintend 
the collection and disbursement of the revenues of the 
temple and also see that the worship is conducted in an 
orderly manner. 

PAREH, s. flooding fields before the last ploughing, when 
there is want of moisture. 

PARGAOHH, 8, the parasite plant or epidendrum. 

PARGANA, 8. a sub-division of a district or province, the 
origin of which is usually attributed to Akbar's time ; the 
smaller sub-division called a tappa has now fallen out of use. 

PARGHAR, «. the house of another man. Parghar ndchen 
tin jane, ojhdy laid, daldl. Three classes live by dancing 
attendance on others, the exorcist, the physician and the 
broker. 

PARHARRI, 8. servants of the god Jagan-ndth, dwelling 
within the holy land of the temple. They guard the se- 
ven inner doors of the Pagoda. They are said to attend 
during the day, and watch over it at night. They pre- 
sent pilgrims to Jagan-n^th. 

PARIKRAMA, 5. circumambulation of a holy place. 

PART A, s. a tenant, a subject, people, progeny; it is gene- 
rally applied to the lower orders, who are also called 
kamina ; it is also the term applied to the servants of the 
village community in Upper India. The general rights 
of rural menials have been thus recorded at the Faizdbad 
Settlement, and they are for the most part confined to 
five trades. (1) Lohdr or blacksmith. He is responsible 
for the entire blacksmith's work of the village, but he 
must be supplied with iron. For new work charcoal must 
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also be supplied, but in the ease of repairs the black- 
smith finds it. He will receive from the land-lord and 
tenants 7^ sera pakkd of grain, for every plough of two 
oxen, and 15 aers if the ploughs have four oxen, half in 
gram and peas at the spring harvest, and the other half 
in dhdn and kodo in the autumn. This remuneration is 
for the repair of farm implements only and is termed kha- 
riyak ; as remuneration for the repair of household utensils 
he will receive similarly 2^ serSy styled j)harwdr, and the 
same quantity called lehna ; should any special work occu- 
py the blacksmith a whole day, he will receive a day's food, 
or two dnds in cash. (2) Barhai^ or carpenter. He sup- 
plies the labor in connexion with the keeping in order of 
all agricultural and household implements, but the wood 
is found him. He will receive the same remuneration as 
the blacksmith. For making a new sugar-mill, 8 dnds 
will be paid^ and for mending an old one 4 dnds ; and for 
other work about the sugar-mill he will receive 2 sera of 
juice {ras)y and a basket of only partially pressed refuse 
stalks {khoiyd), (3) Ndi or barber. Besides the exercise 
of his calling, it will be his duty to carry messages for 
his constituents, and to conduct certain well known offices 
at deaths and marriages. He will receive from every 
man who employs him 5 sers of grain per annum, half at 
either harvest, and 2 sers {pharwdreLud lehna) for each such 
man's entire family of women and children. (4) Dhobi 
or washerman. He washes the clothes of both sexes. He 
receives for every married woman, whether she has child- 
ren or not, 5 sers of grain (khurdk), half at either harvest ; 
widows pay half price. For every man he will receive 
one ser. (5) Chamdr, bisartcdr^ or official reporter (gorait). 
His duties are to watch the crops, to help with the seed 
sowing, to look after the sugar-mills and harvest floors ; 
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his wife is tbe village midwife. The man receives as re- 
muneration 5 sers of grain {agwdr) out of the produce of 
every bigah^ half at either harvest, also a ghard of cane 
juice, and \\ sera of molasses. The .woman receives 
8 pice for every boy born, and half that amount for 
every girl, besides her food so long as she isrequired. 

PAR J A WAT, s. a house tax levied by the zaminddra upon 
the inhabitants of a village other than cultivators, for the 
ground on which their houses stand ; ground rent, quit- 
rent. Also called parjd pauni, 

PAEKHAITA, «. a tester of coins. 

PAROSr, 8, a neighbour, also hamsdya. 

PAB8A, 5. a portion of grain set aside to appease evil spi- 
rits, which the gorait or watchman eventually gets. 

PARSATO, s. mutual assistance in tillage, allowing the 
use of a plough and oxen in lieu of wages in money or 
kind, synonymous with harmt^ dangwdrd^ jiterd and ang- 
wdrd, 

PARTA, 8, a rate, also darhandi, 

PARTAL, 8, to test the accuracy of a previous measure- 
ment of land, by remeasuring it. 

PARTI, a, barren, waste, fallow land, -^jadid^ land recent- 
ly left fallow, or thrown out of cultivation, — kadim^ land 
which has long been lying uncultivated. 

PARWA, 8. a light sandy soil, of a yellowish color and 
capable of irrigation. 

PARWANA, 8, a grant or letter under a great seal from 
any man of power to a dependant. An order, a pass, 
license, command, warrant. The following are the cus- 
tomary headings toi parwdn as : — 
Izzat'dsdr (name here) hi/zhu, for muharrirs and ser- 
vants, &c, 
Aztz-ul-kadar^ ...... do. do. do. do. 
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Girdmi'Ul'kadar, ... hadfiat bdshand, for Tahsilddrs, 

Rafqt'pandh^ do do. Police Officers. 

Shard/at'pandhy , , . , do do. Thdneddrs. 

Aii-fnartabaty do. ...... do. Tahsilddrs. 

Saddkat'dasfgdh, .... do do. Treasurers. 

Shujdqt-nishdn^ .... do do. Risdlddrs. 

Tahauwar^nishdny^ . . . do do. do. 

PASAEr, 8, pasehi, pasban or tinnty {zizania acquattca). 
These are different kinds of rice of spontaneous growth 
found on the borders of lakes and swamps. The tinni is 
a larger and better grain than the other. The sale is 
regulated by the price current of ordinary rice or dhduy 
the amount of the former procurable for one rupee being 
half as much again as that of the latter, while the pasehi, 
or pasdri as it is also called, is somewhat cheaper still. 
PAT, s. a promissory note : the word is also applied to the 

breadth of doth, or of a river. 
PATAULr, s, an engagement between the zaminddr and 

asdmi. 
PATBANDHAK, s. a pledge, the usufruct of which pays 
principal and interest within a certain period, and there- 
fore ensures its own redemption. 
PATEL, 5. the headman of a village, who collects the rents 
from the other rqiyats therein, and has the general super- 
intendence of its concerns. The same person in Bengal 
is called the mukaddam and mandal, q. v. 
PATNr, s. fixed, settled. An estate created by a zaminddr 
by separating a portion of his zaminddri and letting it in 
perpetuity at a fixed rent. Sub-divisions of these patni 
tenures let on the same principle are called darpatnt, and 
these last are sometimes again allotted into smaller por- 
tions, called i,tpatni; — ddr, the holder oi patni lands. 
PATO, s. the upright part or body of a plough, besides 
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which there are the following portions : — Muthiyd^ the 
handle, harsy the shaft, mdchiy the yoke, phdr^ the share, 
khody the wood on which the share rests, agwdsi, the pin 
which fixes the share. See hal. 

PATOTAN DENA, v. to lend money and take over a vil- 
lage, to hold till the sum lent has been paid off from the 
village profits. At stipulated intervals accounts are made 
up between the creditor and debtor, and when the profits 
derived from the village amount to the whole debt, the 
village is returned and the transaction at an end. 

PATTA, 8. a lease, copy-hold, agreement; a document 
given by the collector to the zaminddr^ or by some other 
receiver of revenue to the cultivator or tenant, specifying 
the conditions on which the lands are held, and the value 
or portion of the produce to be paid : — istimrdri^ a perpe- 
tual lease — thikdddri, a farming lease, — shikmiy an under- 
lease. The counterpart of the patta is called the kahMyat. 

PATTI, s. a principal share in a village which may contain 
several shikmi or subordinate shares. Pattiddr. the holder 
of a patti ; he is a party in his own name to the contract 
for payment of revenue. Pattiddri is a coparcenary 
tenure in which the lands are divided and held in seve- 
ralty by the different proprietors, each person managing 
his own land and paying his share of the Govt, revenue, 
the whole being jointly responsible in the event of any 
sharer not fulfilling his engagements, one or more of their 
body being appointed lambarddr. (See mdlgnzdr), PattU 
ddri ndtamdm is a tenure by which part of the land is 
held in common and part in severalty. Govt, revenue and 
village expenses are paid from the common stock, and 
any deficiency is made up according to a rate which is 
thrown over the cultivation (&*r), of each member of the 
community, see bdchh^ or dharhdchh and bigahddm. 
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PATUA or pat, s, the jute of oommeroe {corchoms capsular 
ris) is a filamentous plant of the Hibisous-Malvaoea fami- 
ly. It is a native of and has long been one of the textile 
fabrics of Asia. The trade in jute as a cheap staple 
applicable to European fabrics, received a great develop- 
ment from the American war and consequent cotton 
famine. It is mixed with other fibres as wool, fiax, hemp, 
cotton, &c., and causes the remarkable cheapness of cer- 
tain tissues, it is much used in the ground of carpets, in 
oil cloth, twines, cordage, sacks, &c. The centre of the 
jute trade is Dundee where 100 mills are at work. Jute 
is now being successfully grown in America. In Bengal, 
Ser^jganj, Narainganj, (Dacca) and other N. B. districts 
are the chief seats of cultivation. The yield is 2 to 4,000 
lbs. of fibre, and 1,000 to 12,00 lbs. of seed per acre, the 
common desi sort yields 600 to 1,000 lbs. of fibre only and 
an increase of seed viz : 1,500 or 1,600 lbs. Jute is sown 
broad-cast 22 to 28 lbs. of seed to the acre. In the N. E. 
districts it is planted in February March, and cut in June 
and July ; the desi kind is sown in July August, and cut 
in August September. The stalks are from 4 to 10 feet 
high according to soil and cultivation. They are cut a 
month before the seed ripens, and the bark is taken off 
by a process of ditch rotting or submersion in water, and 
is beaten into fibre, much to its injury and at great loss 
of value. This is avoided in America where science has 
introduced better means, and there paper is made from 
the refuse, which is also a good manure. Castor oil cake 
or cow-dung are the best manures, but the natives rarely 
apply them. The two sorts are known in Europe as Dacca 
and Desi, the seed of one is enclosed in a pod, of the other 
in a bean. Jute does not fiourish in the cotton districts, 
nor does cotton where jute grows best. 
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PATWAN, s. an allowanoe of 10 per cent. 

PATWARI, s. in the older Provinces the patwdrt, who is 
more or less a public servant, is the village accountant> 
and the registrar who attests all written engagements 
between proprietors and cultivators ; he also records all 
arrangements between coparceners in joint estates. He 
gives in annual accounts, and zaminddrs who have failed 
to deliver them, cannot bring suits for arrears of rent 
or breach of engagement that may occur on the part of 
tenants. 

The jurisdictions oipatwdrts are in the older provinces 
geographically arranged according to convenient circles ; 
in some places they are supplied with a central office, 
maps and useful books ; and their pay is officially regu- 
lated according to a system of classes, and punctually 
discharged. The appointment usually runs in families. 

In Oudh no system of jurisdictions or remuneration has 
ever been officially prescribed. In tqllukas he is the abso- 
lute servant of the owner, who pays him and may appoint 
and to a considerable extent dismiss him at pleasure. In 
coparcenary estates a patwdri cannot be dismissed without 
sanction. In other respects they are not interfered with. 
The patwdrVs remuneration in Oudh usually takes the 
following shapes. (1) Pafdivan, which is half an dnd for 
every patta or lease granted to cultivators, which is paid 
down at the time by the latter ; or if the payment is 
deferred till the harvest, the fee is doubled. (2) Where 
cash rents prevail [nakdi or jamai)^ he gets half an dnd 
in the rupee of gross rental from the cultivator : in 
villages held direct {khdm) , and in leased villages {tMkd)j 
he obtains from the lessee {thikdddr), an dtid on every 
rupee of rent paid by the latter. (3) Whore grain 
rents {batdi) prevail, he gets from the proprietor an 
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dnd on every rupee of revenue paid to Govt;, which the 
owner recovers from the cultivators in grain. See batdt. 
In rare instances the patwdri, instead of the owner, takes 
payment of his dues in grain from the asdmts. (4) In 
addition to these allowances the pattcdri generally receives 
an offering or nazr of a little grain £rom each asdmVs 
spring or rabi harvest-floor, and oil enough to trim his 
lamp daily, from the oilmen {telis) of his jurisdiction. 
(5) In all transactions between the cultivators and village 
money lender, the patwdri receives from the latter half 
an dnd in the rupee when the loan is repaid. (6) During 
every day the patwdri is engaged on work by the owner, 
the villagers, or the money lender, he gets his food from 
the party concerned. Including these six descriptions of 
remuneration it is estimated that the patwdris in Oudh 
receive from thirty to eighty rupees per annum each, from 
forty to forty-five being the common rate. The patwdris 
annual accounts used to be seven in number, for which 
reason they were formerly known as the haftgdiia papers. 
Under the rules framed in accordance with the present 
revenue law, the papers required from patwdris in the 
N. W. are six viz : — I. khasra^ or field book ; II. jama" 
bandi^ or rent-roll; III. terij wdsilbdki lagdn^ or state- 
ment of arrears of rent for the year 12 — fasli ; IV. fard* 
bdgJtf or statement of groves ; V. bvjharaty or statement 
of proprietor's profit and loss ; VI. ddkhil khdrij ihewat, 
or statement of mutations among proprietors. The N. 
W. patwdris have also to keep up the rozndmcha, or diary, 
the stydha, or day book, the khdtd, or ledger and the nak' 
sha jinswdr, or statement of crops. 

In Oudh the requirements from the patwdri have hither- 
to been confined to (1) rent-roll, to which is attached (a) 
an abstract in which the total areas under cultivation, 
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old and new, fallow, groves, ponds, habitations, &o., are 
shown, and which answers the purposes of a mildn khasra^ 
and (h) a statement of proprietary sharers, including any 
mutations amongst these during the year. (2) The diary 
or day book, and (3) the ledger. 

PAUCHr, 8. a gratuity to herdsmen on sale. 

PAUTH, 8. a form of the hhej hardr tenure : its peculiarity 
is that a certain portion of the land changes its owner 
every year by regular rotation, the payment of the sharers 
included in that rotation increasing and decreasing year- 
ly, by the jama put upon the field or fields as they come 
into or pass from their possession. 

PEEAUTI, 8. land lying waste for a time to recover its 
strength. 

PEEI, s. a rate paid by cultivators to zaminddrs for the 
use of fruit trees. Asdmis may plant trees and are ex- 
empt from rent for the land, but if they vacate, the tree 
is the zaminddr^s, and cultivators cannot as a rule cut it 
down. 

PE8HA, s. profession, trade, business. 

PESHBANDI, 5. anticipation, foresight, timely prepara- 
tion. 

PESHGI, s. an advance, also dddni, 

PESHKASH, 8. a quit rent ; certain lands called pargana 
bakhshiydt were placed under a Bakhshi for maintaining 
the garrison of Jounpur fort under Native rule. The 
officers attached to the Muhammadan Court received 
assignments for certain fixed sums chargeable to these 
tracts. In process of time these officers on the ground of 
this salary set up claims to these lands, first as jdgtrSy 
' next as zaminddri. The former claim was admitted by 
Mr. Duncan, the latter has been disallowed ; — ddr^ he 
who pays the above quit rent or tribute. 

PESHKHIMA, s. a tent sent on in advance. 
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FHALKAE, s. spontaneous forest eolleotions suoh as wax, 
honey, &o., revenue from fruits. See sdyar. 

PHAN, «. the process of catching wild elephants. 

PH ANT- JAMA, s. the process by which the Govt, demand 
is distributed over the different holdings in joint undivi- 
ded estates. The following paper shows how this was 
done in the Faiz&b&d settlement. *' The Govt, demand 
in coparcenary estates may be distributed either (1) with- 
out reference to former custom, and in accordance with 
the quantity and quality of land in actual possession, or 
(2) with sole reference to ancestral share. The distribu- 
tion may further be accompanied by a complete severance 
of the joint responsibility of the coparceners, as in oases 
under the partition law ; or it may be effected without 
any discontinuance of that responsibility, as in the distri- 
bution of the revised revenue of a village at the time of 
Settlement. In either case Govt, has an interest in any 
arrangement that may be made, since the realization of 
its Eevenue is intimately connected with the result. But 
in the first case the worst results as regards the realiza- 
tion of the Govt, demand may ensue, if the proceedings 
be not carefully watched. In the latter the interests of 
Govt, are perhaps sufficiently guarded by the continuance 
of the joint responsibility. This being so it is not abso- 
lutely incumbent on the Govt, to identify itself closely 
with the distribution of which we treat. Nevertheless if 
this distribution be unfairly carried out, the revenue will 
be realized with a certain amount of trouble, and in this 
view it is proper that the officers of Govt, should main- 
tain a steady supervision of the arrangements in this res- 
pect, made at the time of Settlement. 

It should be kept steadily in view, that whether com- 
munities now agree to abide by ancient custom, or whe- 
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ther they adopt any other course as preferable to them- 
selves, the interference of the Settlement Department 
should be confined solely to those cases in which there is 
reason to apprehend future danger to the revenue of the 
State, or to those cases in which it may become apparent 
that craft or ignorance have brought about an unfair and 
unsatisfactory distribution. In carrying out the distri- 
bution the following considerations will demand careful 
attention. As a general rule all former partitions of ances- 
tral property were originally made with special advertence 
to the nature of the land, and the demand was also origi- 
nally distributed according to the ancestral share then 
divided off. At a subsequent period the (1) holding, or 
(2) the cultivation, or (3) the rental of different ancestral 
coparceners, became subject to vicissitudes, and increased 
or diminished according to various circumstances such as 
the following, (1) one branch laid out capital in breaking 
up much waste land of the common stock ; (2) another 
transferred a field or two on the border of the village to 
a neighbouring proprietor ; (3) another in the same way 
purchased a bit of adjoining land, and attached it to his 
paternal acres ; (4) another transferred a portion of his 
land to a co-sharer ; or (5) the latter usurped it ; (6) a 
portion of the land of a co-sharer was transferred by the 
subordinates of the former Govt, in proprietary title, 
to some outsider ; (7) or part of the land of a co- sharer 
was taken up by Govt, for some public purpose ; (8) or a 
co-sharer addicted himself to the disproportionate plant- 
ing of groves ; (9) or the habitations extended dispropor- 
tionately over the cultivation of a co-sharer; (10) nallds 
extended their operations and cut away cultivated land in 
a share, or (11) rent-free or subordinate rights became 
established in a share. But notwithstanding the fact 
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that these causes were in full operation all tending to 
upset the original balance of ancestral shares, it has been 
found that the Govt, demand has been liquidated some- 
times according to ancestral share, and sometimes at so 
much per bigah {higahti) of land in actual possession. In 
the latter case, however, the proprietary privileges com- 
mon to the brotherhood, are notwithstanding, sometimes 
divided according to ancestral share. Where the land in 
possession or the profits, are less than the ancestral share, 
the holder will of course think it a hardship to pay accord- 
ing to such share ; he will demand that the minus quan- 
tity in land or profit be made up to him. Where the 
land or profit is in excess of ancestral share, the holder 
will not readily forego the surplus. It is of course very 
desirable that the parties in such cases should be exhort- 
ed to endeavor to reconcile all inequalities such as these 
mentioned, to the utmost extent of their power ; and the 
result of the exhortation whatever it may be, should at 
once be carried out when the paper of proprietary res- 
ponsibilities (kheicat)^ is under preparation. When the 
parties cannot come to an understanding amongst them- 
selves, it will be necessary to dispose of all such questions 
oflScially on the principle of ancestral shares, so long as 
possession for the period of limitations is not disturbed. 
And it must of course also be remembered that all the 
changes that may have taken place in the course of any 
of the eleven different operations detailed above (with 
the exception of No. 5, usurpation,) cannot come under 
cognizance on such occasions, as the circumstances which 
led to them are beyond the control of the settlement 
department. When such control cannot properly be 
exercised, it will follow whenever the changes are attri- 
butable to any of the first ten out of the eleven causes 
already detailed, that the demand must of necessity be 
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distributed upon the lands in possession. Where the 
eleventh cause has operated, and the profits of a share 
have been diminished by the conferment of rent-free hold- 
ings or sub-proprietary titles, and no actual curtailment 
has taken place in the lands or capabilities of such share, 
the demand should of course be distributed according to 
the original ancestral share. 

It is possible that part of the land of a share may have 
passed under a legal transaction, or it might be by usur- 
pation, into the possession of another co-sharer, or may 
have been transferred by the ex-king's officials to the 
possession of an outsider, without such portion of land 
having become severed from the share to which it at first 
belonged, and in which it still is a subordinate holding. 
In such case the distribution of demand would have to be 
made according to the original ancestral share. It may 
here be noted that under our careful system of survey, 
inequalities wiU be disclosed in ancestral shares, even 
where no changes in possession have ever taken place. 
Ordinarily such inequalities will be found of too trifling 
a nature to require much attention, but in some instances 
it may be found that under the application of improper 
influences, the inequalities are very considerable, and in 
such cases the procedure should be the same as already 
described. Where it is found that the proprietors are 
densely ignorant, their simple acquiescence in an inequal 
distribution of demand will not satisfy the requirements 
of the case. The settlement authorities must in such 
cases point out what should be done. 

When the demand has to be distributed upon the land, 
it is not absolutely necessary that the settlement autho- 
rities should do this according to their own ideas, on the 
different descriptions of soil. It is better to accept such 
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method of distribution as the proprietors may elect, the 
officials contenting themselves with seeing that the result 
is satisfactory. In those villages where more than 10 per 
cent of groves have been found, and where the area in 
excess of that percentage only has, under local rule, 
come under assessment, it wiU be necessary to distribute 
the amount so assessed, proportionately over the excess 
area in each share or pafti. Where the distribution of 
assessment is made upon holdings as in hhaiydcMrd es- 
tates, and not according to ancestral shares, no entry 
should be made in the kheicat of ancestral shares, because 
possession is the measure of the co-sharer*s right. If it 
is thought necessary in accordance with any special con- 
dition to retain a record of the extent of ancestral shares, 
this should be done in the section of the Administration 
paper, (under Mr. Prinsep's system), devoted to the record 
of proprietary details. If it should however, happen that 
in a thok sub-division the ancestral share principle is 
maintained, and within that thok again the bhaiydchdrd 
or patti principle of holdings obtains, in such a case 
the larger or thok shares will be entered in the khewat^ 
the smaller or patti shares will not be so entered. When 
the distribution is made on lands, the method of such 
distribution will be entered in the Administration pa* 
per. 

It is not unusual for people to suppose that the Admi- 
nistration paper is a mere record of existing customs, and 
to argue that arrangements now made for the first time 
for the distribution of the demand, should therefore, 
have no place in it. Under these circumstances it may 
not be out of place here to note the uses of that paper. 
(1) It is the admission by the proprietors that they 
hold themselves responsible for the revenue, and for the 
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duties required of them. (2) It is the record of such 
existing customs as are to be maintained and observed. 
(3) It is the register of arrangements now especially en- 
tered into by the proprietors, for future observance and 
guidance". 

FHAErWAR, 8. harvest floor, also kharidn and dphar. 

PILANS, 8, {pelndy to thrust) land acquired by force. 

PILOTA, «. see Ddkrd. 

FIND or pindd, «. body, person ; balls made of flour or rice, 
and offered to the manes at a religious ceremony oi Hindus ; 
they are afterwards thrown into the river or given to 
cows. — dduy presentation of the obsequial cakes. 

Pm, 8. a Muhammadan saint. 

PritOTAB, 8. allowance to Muhammadan sages. Lands 
held rent-free, or assignments of the Govt, dues from 
particular lands, enjoyed by such persons. 

PIYADA, 8. a peon. 

POKHRA, «. a tank. 

PORANT, 8. escheated land. 

PORBUM, 8. high lands. 

PORTHAN or Pradhdn^ 8. an umpire. 

POST, 8. poppy, {papaver 8omniforum) is grown very exten- 
sively in Bengal, the North West and Oudh, as also in 
Malwa. In the British Provinces named, it is entirely a 
Govt, monopoly; in Malwa a tax only is levied by Govt, 
on the opium, {afiyun or afxm) produced. The cultivation 
of the Poppy in India, was always a species of mo- 
nopoly, and under the British Govt., was originally in the 
hands of contractors, who, on payment of a certain sum, 
monopolised the drug. It can be traced back to the 16th 
century, but we find that in 1797, the management of it 
was entrusted to a Covenanted officer ; in that year the 
total amount of cultivation amounted to 9,460 bigahs ; it 
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has steadily increased till it stood at, 8,58,504 bigahs in 
1874, Poppy is grown exclusively for the opium which 
it produces. The arrangements for its cultivation are made 
as follows. Settlements (bandobast) are made with the cul- 
tivators [asdmis) by Govt. oflScers, from August to the end 
of October. The asdmis select one of their own number 
as agent, (lambarddr) , and he is responsible for balances^ 
(bdqi)^ and for any shortcomings. To each lambarddr, 
a license, (patta) is given, of which a counterpart agree- 
ment, {kabuliyat)^ is kept by Govt. ; advances, (dddni or 
takdvi) are given to the asdmis, at rates averaging &om 
Ks. 4 to 6 per bigahj according to the general average 
produce (parta) per btgah, throughout the license, during 
the preceding season. On completion of the Settlements, 
chaprdsis are sent into the district to roughly measure 
{lattah bandi karnd) the fields in their respective beats, 
{ildkas). Sowings are commenced about the middle of 
November as a rule, and are continued into the 1st or 
2nd week in December. As soon as the lands are sown 
the real measurements, (paimdish), take place; the name 
of every asrfme, his caste (kaum or zdt), and the area (rakha) 
of his field, are entered in the licenses by men called 
Jmins, specially deputed for this purpose. As soon as the 
lands of a license are measured, two slips of paper (khasra) 
are forwarded by the Amim to the Opium officer in charge 
of the district ; this officer retains one for record in his 
office, and forwards the other to the Collector of the dis- 
trict ; this enables the officers of the Revenue and Opium 
departments to test the correctness of the Amins measure- 
ments, and detect illicit cultivation {drdzi ndj'diz). The 
Opium officers as well as their native subordinates, are 
supposed during their cold weather tour, to check the 
Amins measurements, as far as it is practicable or seems 
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necessary. They remain out till the middle of March, 
taking notes of the appearance of the crop, (fasl)^ in the 
several villages, if water is available for irrigation, and if 
the fields are free from weeds and vegetables ; also of the 
opium exudations, and bt the manufacture of the poppy 
petals {patti)^ for the eventual envelopement of the opium 
cakes {goti); and lastly of the produce of the several fields, 
for basing their estimate of the out-turn. 

The poppy seed germinates in from ten to fifteen days, 
and when about two inches high, the fields are carefully 
weeded (nikauni)^ watered, and thinned; those to be^ re- 
tained are kept three or four inches apart from each other. 
Two weeks after the same operations are repeated, all 
sickly plants together with all foreign herbs are carefully 
removed, and only the vigorous ones left standing, at dis- 
tances of seven or eight inches from each other ; watering 
and weeding are carried on until the plants commence to 
flower, which they should do about the commencement of 
February, the time varying according to the time of 
sowing. A good cultivator will sow portions of his field 
at intervals of a week, so that the whole of the plants 
may not be ready for collecting the drug at the same 
time. A short while after the plants have commenced 
flowering, the petals are carefully watched and collected 
in the following manner ; the forefinger and thumb en- 
circle the stem just beneath the pod {bondi), and with the 
other fingers drawn inwards, a kind of tube is formed ; 
this tube is then raised straight over the pod, and, if 
the petals are matured, they come off. They are never 
plucked off, as it would injure the pod. As was men- 
tioned above these petals are used for enveloping the 
opium cakes or balls. The way thfey are made is very 
simple; a circular ridged earthen plate about twelve 
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inches in diameter, is placed over a slow fire, the required 
quantity of petals are placed flat over it, and these are 
pressed with a damp cloth till they have adhered toge- 
ther ; the flower leaf is then removed and allowed to dry ; 
these platters are as a rule, from six to twelve inches in 
diameter, and vary in thickness from a sheet of thin 
paper to that of a six-pence, and are in appearance, when 
well made, like a pan-cake. As soon as the petals are 
off, the pods ripen quickly, and to ascertain whether they 
are fit for incision, the asdmis press them with their 
fingers ; should they yield to this pressure, they are not 
ready, and must be left till they become hard In Feb- 
ruary and March the pods mature and are lanced with 
an instrument called a naahtar^ resembling somewhat 
three double-edged lancets tied close together ; the object 
in this being that three scarifications are made at once. 
Immediately an incision {parch) is made, a milky juice 
(dudh) exudes from it ; it oozes out slowly, and the water 
it contains evaporates gradually ; the outer portion of 
the tear or drop drying somewhat, thickens a little, 
and has a colour approaching to a rose red ; the inner 
part is semi-fluid, and of pinkish tinge; the incisions 
are made in the capsule wall in the afternoon, and if the 
night is still and dew, (05), falls, the yield of opium 
(mdl) is full. The tears of opium are carefully scraped 
off in the morning with a small iron or shell scraper, 
{sipi or sutud), in shape like a spoon, and the finger or 
thumb is then run over the incisions to close them. The 
tears thus collected are placed in an earthen vessel, 
slightly tilted, to drain off the dew. A single healthy 
plant under favorable circumstances yields about 75 
grains of opium, in from 5 to 8 scarifications. The num- 
ber of scarifications requisite to exude all the juice. 
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ranges jfrom 1 to 8, and even 10. The above operations 
are carried on every second or third day, according to the 
time of collection, whether late or early in the season, or 
condition of the plant, whether sickly or healthy, until 
all the opium has been extracted £rom the pods. When 
the whole of the drug has been collected, and treated 
separately as before described, it is carefully manipulated 
and put into a new earthen pot (kora), and set aside in 
some well ventilated and safe place. Should the opium 
be of low spissitude, it is exposed in some shady place, 
very carefully turned over so as not to spoil the grain 
{ddnd), and is so treated till it reaches the required con- 
sistency (Jharti), and remains in the custody of the asdmis 
until weighed by officers of the department. After the 
opium has been extracted, the pods are allowed to dry, 
and are, when in this state, broken up, and the seed {pij) , 
collected ; an ample quantity is kept by the asdmis for 
next year's sowings, and the remainder disposed of to 
traders (sauddgars). 

The produce from one higah of land sown with poppy, 
varies from 1 to 10, and even 15 sers of opium, according 
to the nature of the soil, and the amount of care bestowed 
on the land by the asdmi. The leaves of the plant are 
left on the podless stalks, and when withered, are collect- 
ed and delivered into the factory {giiddm), as trash, for 
packing the opium balls in the chests, so as to prevent 
their moving about and getting crushed, and for which 
payment is made at 12 dnds per man. 

Opium is paid for at rates of jfrom Rs. 3 to 5 per ser^ 
(2 lbs.) according to its consistency. Opium of two qua- 
lities is made by Govt. ; one is called provision^ or that 
exported to foreign countries, the other dbkdri, which is 
supplied to the different Kevenue Collectors for consump- 
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tion in the country, the only difference between them 
being that the former is manufactured at jjjb consistency, 
and the latter at -^ Two alkaloids, morphia and nar- 
cotine, are also prepared from opium by Govt. ; these are 
supplied free of charge to Govt. Medical Dep&ts. 

Two facts not generally known may be mentioned, firsts 
that the whole of the poppy plant and its products, are 
valuable to the grower ; and second, that in making up 
the opium into balls, in which form it is nearly all perma- 
nently kept, nothing remains in contact with it but the 
products of the poppy plant. 

A few of the causes which tend to the entire destruction 
of the plant, and contribute to the falling off of the pro- 
duce, may also be mentioned. Bhar-hhar^ a prickly 
plant, is most destructive to the poppy, as well as tokrd^ 
a parasitic shrub. Insects of several so^ts, do immense 
damage to it. The poppy plant is subject also to certain 
vegetable diseases, the two most fatal being murkhd and 
khurkhd, A species of blight (ughid) has of late years 
done considerable destruction to the poppy plant, and 
has baffled all attempts made by experienced men, to 
find out the cause of its appearance or any remedies to 
prevent its occurrence. The other causes which prove in- 
jurious to the plant, are either natural visitations such as 
a fall of hail (sangzadi), a severe frost, (pdld), inopportune 
showers of rain, or excessively strong winds during collec- 
tions, {karch parch) f OT detective till&ge. The culture of 
the poppy is more of a horticultural than an agricultural 
undertaking ; every kind of land could not be sown with 
it ; those as a rule near villages {goind or gauhdni) are 
always chosen. That opium is a source of great profit to 
the State may be realized by the fact that in 1870 in the 
province of Oudh alone, the revenue from it was over 
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£3,90,000. That it is beneficial to the rqiyaU may be 
gathered from the fact that in 1875-76, when grain was 
J a drug in Oadh, the Govt, expenditure there was nearly 
I £3,80,000, and this enabled the people to pay their rents. 
I The annual revenue obtained by Govt, depends entirely 
; on the crop, the average, however, of five years through- 
! out India, shows the enormous amount of £4,318,540 

odd, and these were in no way exceptional seasons. 
i POT ADAS, 8. an examiner of coin. 
j POT SAEKAE, «. see shankalap. 

PUGBUS, 8, a tenure by which waste land is cultivated on 
condition of holding it rent-free for so many years, and 
then paying rent at a given rate. 
PTTJAItr, 8. an attendant on a temple. 
PUKHTA, 8. see palckd. 

PT7LA, 8, a bundle of grass or straw ; pile tale guzrdn kar^ 
nd^ (lit. to live under a bundle of straw), implies a very 
destitute condition, to live from hand to mouth. 
PTJMBA, 8, cotton, — hagoshy deaf. 
PI7N Jr, 8. capital in trade, stock, principal sum, wealth, 

riches. 
PUB, 8. leathern bucket used for raising water from wells. 

PTJRAN-MASHr, «. full moon. 

PTJROHIT or Prohit^ 8. a family priest who conducts all 
ceremonials at births, marriages, funerals and other so« : 
lemn occasions and family feasts. ' 

PTJBWA, 8, a hamlet with land attached to it within the 
area of a mauza ; khcrd and mazrd are synonymous terms. 

PUBWAT, 8. drawing water by cattle. 

PTJSHTA, 8. an embankment, a wall or abutment of ma- j 
sonry on the bank of a river. 
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PUTH, 8. small sand hillocks. 
PYATi or paydlf a. straw, dried grass. 

R. 

BABr, 8. the spring crop, sown in October November and 
reaped in March April ; it embraces wheat, barley » peas, 
&c. Amongst agriculturists the rahi is said to be the 
landlord's crop, its produce going to pay the rent, while 
the coarser grains of the kharif^ pertain to the tenant and 
supply his food requirements. See /as/. 

EABIB, 8, a step son, a son by a former husband. 

EAD-BADAL, 8, argument, discussion, alteration, remon- 
strance. 

EADD, 8. the return, in the Muhammadan law of inherit- 
ance. The residue. 

RADIF-WAR, a, in alphabetical order. 

RAPA, s. deciding, settling, repelling, removing. 

RAHAT, 8. a persian wheel. 

RAHDARI, 8, transit duties. — parwdnUy a pass. 

RAHWA, 8. destitute persons taken to live in a family. 

RAHZANr, 8. high- way robbery. 

RAE, 8. opinion, conclusion. 

RAIJ, a. customary, usual, common, — ul-wakty the fashion 
or custom of the time. 

RAIYAT, 8. a husbandman. They are of two kinds r^st- 
dent and non-resident. The former are those who live 
and cultivate regularly in the village to which they belong. 
They therefore constitute an element of certainty in the 
rent-roll. The latter live in one village, and cultivate 
somewhat irregularly in another, generally in addition to 
land that they hold in their own vUlage as resident cul- 
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tivators. These last are therefore, looked on as a precari- 
ous element in the village. The former are known as 
khtid'kdshty chJiaparhand, hdshinday amm-kasht^ and nnder 
our rule the additional terms have grown up of maurusi, 
hakddr and kadimi ; non-residents are known as pdhikdsht 
dsdmis, in contradistinction to dmm-kdskL In our older 
Provinces, resident and non-resident cultivators have 
alike acquired a right of occupancy, by a prescriptive 
possession of 12 years. In Oudh it was ascertained that 
cultivators were without rights during Native rule, and 
they have consequently not been recognized now. 

The following account of rqiyats in different parts of 
India is summarized from an able paper by Sir W. Muir. 

In Madras and Bombay, the normal state of the rqiyatis 
to hold direct from the Crown. 

Ooorg, The janam or hereditary rqiyat pays direct to 
Qovt. at a light rate, but on condition that he shall not 
alienate or sublet the land, or even cultivate it otherwise 
than by his own house-hold or by his slaves. 

Coimbatore and south of Madras generally. The Nau- 
tumkar or Gour rqiyat is recognized as the absolute pro- 
prietor of the soil. 

Tanjore, &c. The mirdsiddn have a transferable right 
of property in their holdings ; and they have sub-tenants 
called Parakudis, who cultivate on their own stock, but 
are liable to be ousted. 

Malabar. The janam tenure is a fee simple or heredi- 
tary right of possession, which can be leased or mort- 
gaged. The janamkdr assigns a portion of land to be 
fenced and stocked, in consideration of which the holding 
is enjoyed free of charge for 12 years. If resumed which 
is seldom done, compensation for improvements is given ; 
otherwise the tenure is maintained on easy terms. The 
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cuy kanum patum or a usufructuary tenure by labour, 
also prevails. 

Canara, The Mulgueniea or proprietary tenants are 
divided into the nair mulgiieny^ or (high oaste) tenure by 
ancient prescription, and the shud mulgueny^ by pur- 
chase ; chaUgueny is the tenant at will, from whom the 
landlords may get additional rent whenever there is a 
higher offer. 

Peddapur and Cuttamur. A right is vested in the rai- 
yat which partakes more of what is termed in the south- 
em Provinces the pashangary tenure, in which no sale of 
the right of occupancy is customary, than of the adhkari 
tenure, imder which the right of occupancy is considered 
transferable, subject to the obligations annexed to the 
possession of it. 

Tamil country. Under the mtrdstddr there are non- 
proprietary tenants who are divided into oolcoodyy or 
permanent, and paracoody^ or temporary cultivators. The 
farmer has rented the same farm at a given rent (in 
money or grain) for several generations, and enjoys a 
right by prescription ; he cannot be ousted so long as he 
pays the rent, which cannot be raised. The tenure is 
hereditary and can be mortgaged, but not sold. The 
paracoody tenant has no privileges beyond the terms of 
his contract. Where there are no mirdstddrSy the rqiyafs 
are considered as ool paracoodies, holding from Govt. The 
pycary tenure is of two kinds, resident^ where there is a 
continuing interest, and non-resident^ where there is no 
such interest, and where the stranger is tempted by low 
rents. The tenure of the first of these is analogous to 
the copy-holder of England. It is hereditary by pre- 
scription, but they cannot* alienate, for the right extends 
to the use of the soil only and not to the substance. 
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Mysore. There are the candayan and hatdi tenures, 
both assessed at full rates, the former in money, the latter 
in kind, the proportion taken being one half theoretical- 
ly, though supposed to be less in practice. Both are 
hereditary tenures subject to cultivating the land and 
paying the rent. 

It is further stated that in the Tamil country parryerSy 
pullers and pullisj who are predial slaves and serfs 
under the HindA land-owners, claim hereditary private 
landed property as the incident of their villenage, and 
that it is generally allowed to them and their descend- 
ants on proving former residence in the village. 

Bombay, Speaking generally there are in Bombay 
3 classes of rqiyats, ( 1 ) mirdsddrs or landed proprietors 
possessed of watana^ which are privileged holdings which 
command a price in proportion to the lightness of the 
assessment. Half the produce is the full Govt, rent of 
an ordinary cultivator. (2) Oopree or permanent tenants ; 
and (3) warwanda kurries, or temporary tenants. The 
first of these can be traced to the remotest antiquity; it may 
be conferred by the heads of villages, and implies an here- 
ditary right, so long as the rent by village usuage is paid. 
The secondy bating some privileges, is almost as valuable. 

Scinde. Every man in the south who holds a few acres 
from Govt., is called a zaminddr. In the north there is 
admittedly a class of hereditary cultivators called marusi 
harisy who pay lapa to the zaminddr^ over and above the 
Govt, assessment. 

Mdlwa, We learn from Malcolm that there are 3 class- 
es of rqiyatSy (1) the janmi or watani iursan^ (2) the 
sukhbdsiy (3) the pykdshti. The first of these can sublet, 
and possess a title to the fields their forefathers cultivat- 
ed, which is never disputed so long as they pay the Govt. 
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share. The second are new settlers who at first have no 
immunities, but after 2 or 3 generations their descendants 
merge into the first class. The third are non-resident 
and have no rights beyond their contract. 

Nimar ; cultivating occupancy resembles that of other 
Mahratta districts but is weaker, as in Oudh under 
Native rule ; " the security of the rqiyat was of a nega- 
tive character, if he is not well treated he moves off to 
an adjoining village under another farmer and cultivates 
there." 

Meywar. The rqiyat is proprietor of the soil. He com- 
pares his right to dub grass which no vicissitudes can des- 
troy. He calls the land his bapota^ the most emphatic 
phrase his language commands for patrimonial inherit- 
ance. Bapota is the watan and mirda of the Peninsula. 
The holder of a military vassal is called bhomia. The 
camatchi of Malabar is the bhomia of B&jasth£n. 

Himalayan regions. Besides the proprietors we find 
the khaekurs with rights of occupancy so long as they 
pay the Govt, share of the revenue, and sirtham who 
hold on lease, but these last are few. 

Orissa. Here the rqiyats are divided into (1) thdnee^ 
who seldom hold under patta or lease, and (2) pahee^ who 
always do so. The thdneea hold a hereditary non-trans- 
ferable right of occupancy, and their rent is usually res- 
tricted to that portion of the Govt, demand that remained 
due, when the pahee payments had already been appro- 
priated to its liquidation. 

Benares. The distinction is here drawn between resi- 
dent and non-resident rqiyats, that it was optional for the 
proprietor or farmer to allow the latter to continue to 
cultivate the land, while the former could not be disturbed 
so long as they paid the stipulated rent. 
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SahdranpAr. A right of occnpancy prevails and the 
rent ooold not be raised above the customary rates, which 
on non-proprietary cultivations, were adjusted according 
to the different kinds of produce. 

Mordddbdd. Opinion is stated to be in favor of the 
power to oust, but in practice it was never exercised. 
Bents in kind were the rule ; money rents the exception ; 
and the only real khud-kdsht raiyata were of the zaminddrs 
fSEunily, who could not be dispossessed. 

Bareily. On the expiration of a lease the landlord was 
generally considered free to let the land to whom he 
pleased ; but ordinarily it was let to the same tenant. 

Shdhjehdnp'&r. If a higher rent be offered than a resi- 
dent rqiyai is willing to pay, he may be ousted. 

Muttrd. By the ancient usage of the country it ap- 
pears the zaminddr has the undoubted right of dispossess- 
ing any rqiyat at the expiration of his lease, in the event 
of his refusing to pay what may be from local circum- 
stances, the real and just value of the land. 

Agra. The proprietor cannot dispossess any person 
having a right by inheritance in the soil, (shikmi proprie- 
tor). But with regard to those that have no other claim 
to the land than as a mere tenant, although they may pay 
their rent ever so regularly, the proprietor can dispossess 
them in favor of another person who may be willing to pay 
more. 

Mynpoory^ Farrukhdhdd and Etawah. A zaminddr ap- 
pears to have the power to dispossess a resident or khud" 
kdsht rqiyatj who has regularly paid the customary rent 
for his lands, to make way for another person who may 
be willing to pay more. 

Bundelkhand. The cultivators are understood to be all 
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proprietors, and (apparently even if sold out), to have 
a right of occupancy at customary rates. 

Caicnpur. The rqiyat is described as a tenant at will, 
cultivating from year to year. The risk of bad seasons 
would prevent his desiring a long lease, but popular opi- 
nion prevents exaction. Half the estimated produce of 
an average of years is the established principle of rent, 
leaving half for the support of the husbandman. 

Gorakhpur and Allahabad. As in Mynpoory, &o. 

Sir W. Muir sums up thus : — "In some districts of the 
N. W. P. the tenant is said to have been at the will of 
the landlord, though he always held at customary rates 
and in practice was never ousted. More generally his 
position is thus defined, that he could be ousted, but only 
if he declined to pay rent equal to what was offered hond-fide 
by another. In one district the right of occupancy is 
asserted absolutely. In another, it is held that by cus- 
tom the rqiyat might be ousted, if he refused to pay rent, 
'according to the just value of the land', that is the 
rent which the usage of the locality had established as 
just." 

In the Faizib&d district an ordinary cultivator is equal 
to the tillage in an average manner of about one and 
three quarter acres of land in the year, and his quota 
towards the gross rental of the village, will be from 8 to 9 
Rupees. 
RAJBAHA, s. a canal distributary. 

EAKAM, 8, writing, hand-writing, a mode of arithme- 
tical notation chiefly taken from the initials of the 
Arabic words denoting the numbers. Also manner, kind, 
method ; — siwde^ that which is in excess of a stipulated 
sum ; — karnd^ to write. The rakam from 1 to 10,000 
as given below: — 
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1 


Rakam or 


Arabic! words 


Persiaa 


Hindi 




i 


1 


Initial. 


indicated. 


synonym. 


synoDym, 




Ahda, ^ 


Yti, 


M. 




• 2 


i^ 


Adad&u or Isndii 


Do, 


Do. 






3 


^ 


S/rlasa, li-lJ 


Snh, 


Tin. 






4 


^ 


Ji-in, siujl 


Chahdr, 


Chdi: 






5 


f^ 


KAamsa, ^jti- 


Paiij, 


Pdnch. 






6 


^L 


Sitta, *r- 


Shmh, 


Ohha. 






7 


^ 


iSnfiff, *jiv-. 


Enft, 


Sdt. 






8 


kL 


Sani^m, *jUj 


Haskt, 


A-ik. 






9 


^ 


Tiao, i*_j 


Noh, 


Naa. 






10 


* 


Ashar, j±.e 


Dah, 


Das. 






11 


—Pj 


Ahda, Asltar. 


Ydndih, 


G-i/drah.' 






12 


=r5: 


hnd. 


Dodzdah, 


Barak 






13 


=^ 


Sa/asa, „ 


Srzdak, 


Tm-ah. 






14 


^A 


^rfi^. 


Chahirdah, 


Chaudah. 






15 


— ^ 


Khamsa, „ 


Pnmdah, 


Pant/rah. 






16 


■=f. 


S,f/a, „ 


Shduztlah, 


Solah. 






17 


T^ 


Siiba, „ 


Hafldith, 


Sattrak. 






18 


•=^ 


Samdnn, 


TTnMdnh, or 
Jlechdah, 


Atthdrah. 






19 


r=£ 


Tisa, „ 


Nozdah, 


UnntB. 






20 


c 


Jihi-in or Iiilirun. 


Bisl, 


Bis. 






21 


__^J 


Ahila wn Is/inin. 


BiHt y,k. 


Ekkia. 






22 


r^ 


hud, ica „ 


„ do. 


Bdis. 






2a 


1—^ 


Saliisa, 


,, neh, 


Tris. 






2-1 


=35 


Ar/)f(, „ 


„ chnhdr. 


Ckauhis. 






-■' 


=:& 


ra'imm. 


» Poij, 


Pachchis. 




_^ 


_ 


• Sometim 


63 wrongly pronounced rs Egyara o 


r Egdra. 
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1 


K«k.iii. 


Arabic word?. 


Persian 
Bjiionym. 


Hindi 
synonym. 






a. 












26 


_« 


Silfa, wa Ishruti. 


Bistosfmh, 


ChhabbU. 




27 


=3S 


Sahq. 


„ ha/t, 


Sattdis. • 






28 


-:^^ 


Samdna, „ 


„ haaht. 


Afthdh. 






29 


r=6 


Tim, „ 


„ noh. 


UntU. 






30 


^ 


Salastn, 


Si, 


Txs. 






31 


_J 


Ahda Ka Salohin. 


Si Q ijeh. 


EiiU." 






32 


r=i 


Imd, 


» do. 


BattU. 






33 


• — y 


Sa/asa, ,, 


„ seh. 


Tends. 






34 


=3i 


Ar/m, 


„ cliahdr. 


Chaunlis. 






35 


=2. 


JOnunm, „ 


.. pc»j. 


Paintts. 






38 


■ — ■ 


Silla, „ 


„ shask. 


CMaftia. 






37 


=3» 


Siiba, „ 


„ haft. 


Saintia. 






38 


^=S 


Samdna^ „ 


„ hmht, 


■h-tia. 






39 


=31 


T.m, 


„ nok, 


UnldlU. 






40 


_»u 


Arlqin, 


Ckchal, 


Chdlis. 






41 


-^J 


Ahda wa Arbifin, 


Chehaloj/ek, 


Ektdlis. 






43 


— JlJJ 


Imd, 


„ do, 


Baydlig. 






43 


_»U 


Salam, „ 


„ Beh, 


Tenidlis. 






44 


=3i! 


Arba, 


„ chahdr. 


Chnmcdiia. 






45 




Khamsa, „ 


f, pa"j, 


Painidlls. 






46 


— *" 


Sifta, „ 


„ »hash. 


Chhiydlis. 






47 


:=3S 


Saba, „ 


„ haft. 


Saintdlis. 






48 


__»« 


Samdna, „ 


„ hasht. 


Aridlis. 






49 


r^ 


Tisa, „ 


„ noA, 


Unchds. 






60 


O 


K/iamsin, 


Pi»jdh, 


Pcichds. 






61 


oj 


AhdamtKhamiin. 


Pii'jdh yek, 


Efckdmn. 






62 


^ 


Isnd, 


do. 


Bdwan. 






* Ekaitti. 
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T 


Rakam. 


Arabic words. 


Peraian 


Hindi 






s 
ia 






BjQonyui. 


synouym. 






53 


_^ 


.S(UiuatAi£^msfn 


Ptjy'ifA aeh, 


I^Vc/Kin. 






54 


=^ 


J''*?. ,) 


„ cAflAA", 


Ckamcan. 






55 


ir:S 


Kimma, 


„ panj, 


Pachpan. 






5b 


— g 


Sitta, „ 


„ shash. 


CAhappan. 






57 


r^ 


Saba, „ 


„ Aflrt, 


Saltdwan. 






58 


■=5. 


Samdna, „ 


„ haM, 


AHhdwan. 






59 


^iS 


Ti,a, 


„ noh. 


Unsath. 






60 





Sittin, 


SAaii, 


Sdlh. 






61 


J 


Ahda tea Siltin, 


Shast yek. 


Ehmih. 






62 




hud. 


„ do. 


Mmth. 






63 


■=t 


Salam, „ 


„ seh, 


Tii-emlh. 






64 


Z3& 


Arbn, „ 


„ cha/idr, 


Chavmath. 






66 


^ 


K/ianisa, „ 


» P""/. 


Paimath. 






66 


■: — . 


Siita, „ 


„ «A«sA, 


Chhhjdmth. 






67 


r3> 


Saba, 


» A'i/'. 


Sarsatlt. 






68 


^-^:. 


Samdna, „ 


„ /mhi, 


Arsafh. 






69 


— g. 


Ttsa, „ 


„ MoA, 


Vnhatlar. 






70 


_»y 


Sahqln, 


Hofldd, 


'<af/ar. 






71 


~^J 


Ahda tea SabaUi, 


Haftddoyek, 


Ekkattar. 






72 


. Tf^ 


Iisnd, „ 


„ do. 


Bahnilor. 






73] niC 


Safasa, „ 


„ seh, 


Tikattar. 






74, rSi 


Arba, „ 


„ chahdr, 


Cbauhattar 






75' ^^ 


Khatiim, „ 


» i^^'y. 


Paehltattar. 






76' ■=±: 


S'jV/ff, „ 


„ tkaih, 


Chhihaltar. 






77 


— *:S 


Snba, „ 


„ haft, 


iathattar. 






78 


■:^i:; 


Samdiia, „ 


„ hasht. 


Atkaitnr. 






79 


— »^ 


TMrt. „ 


„ nok, 


0>id><l. 






80 


— ■ 


Siimdiiiii, 


Uashtdd, 


Asd. 




_ 
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Vj 

u 

a 

s 



81 
82 
83 
84 
8;") 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 



Kakam. 



I 

(r 
U 



Arabic words. 

Ahda wa Samdnin 

Isndy „ 

Salasa^ y, 

Jrba, „ 

Kharmay „ 

Sitta, jy 

Saba, ff 

Samdna, ,, 

Tisq, „ 

Tmn, 

Ahda tea Tiain, 

landy 

Salasa, 

Arbq^ 

Khanua^ 

Sittq, 

Saba, 

Samdnay 

Tim, 

Meat, 

Meatdn, 

Salasa Meat, 

Arbq, 

Khamsa, 

Silt a, 

Saba, 

Samdna, 

Tisq, 



Persian 
Bynonym. 



Hindi 
synonym. 



99 

»5 
>9 
99 
99 



Hashtdd o yek, Ekkdsi, 



do, 

seh, 

chahdr, 

shash, 
haft, 
hasht, 
noh, 

Nawad, 

Nawad o yekj 
do, 
seh. 



Baydsi. 
TirdsL 
Chanrdai, 
[Fachdsi. 
Chhiydsi. 
Sattdsi. 
Atthdsi. 
Naicdsi. 
Nauice, 
Ekkdnwe, 
Bdnice. 
Tirdmce, 



chahdr, Chaurdnuce, 



pavj, 

shash, 

haft, 

hasht, 

noh, 



Panchdmce, 
Chhiydnwe. 
Sattdmce. 
A tthdmce. 
Ninndnwe, 



Sad or yek sad, Sau or ek san 



Do 

Seh 

Chahdr 

Panj 

Shash 

Haft 

Hasht 

Noh, 



sad, 



Do sau. 

Tin 

Chdr 

Pdnch 
Chha 
Sdt 
Ath 

m 

Nau 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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Bakam. 


Arabic vords. 


Peniac 

1 ijnonym. 


Hindi 


i 










IDOO 


i-ll 


-l"/. 


Til Boar, 


£i f •«& 


20bO' 


i-^ 


J//0-., 


Ik 


ft. , 


9)1X1 


£_<r 


SiJun ^IV, 


S»h, „ 


!■'« , 


4000 


ij» 


-J'i«- 


Ckahir „ 


>:»ir „ 


5000 


£-1? 


^amM, „ 


F-j .. 


■■■"'* » 


eooo' 


i^ 


5.(to, „ 


Smh „ 


CJi. „ 


TOou 


Sir- 


*«?, 


k«.« „ 


&a „ 


800{ 


g^ 


&<iuii^, „ 


n.uu „ 


M - 


6000 


SJ" 


?■-«. 


-v«i , 


-V"« „ 


.0000, 


orj^ 


^^. , 


W „ 

1 


/-o. „ 



KOTE. 

This ootatioD refen to Bape««, Bi^h* and Jfaiu. 

The termination,. . IQ_. . } added to leof, distingnifhes B*. 

Do f J^_ ..) Do. Bij4>ht. 

as XLp fiy* 50 

Do. (t^ .) Do- iT'JM*. 

as t fl Jfj«* -50. 

Aft^ units ( ttUs^Biyi/i ) is pisoed to distiugni^h a Bigak. 
M *% /* 5 Biga&t. 
Ditto ( cr* = -^K } ditto dino J/^m. 

M .^- /* 5 Jfaiu. 
£xoeptioQ. But 1 Bi^h and 2 Bigai4 are ei^re£t«d by 
>J^ and cl^'^ reapectiTalf 
And 1 J/dH and 2 Man* do. ,^p*0 and ^-'^ da 

OtherwiMi th« figure TD«-3ni Kupe«s and is genenUy distin- 
guished itj a maik ( ^ y: aa ^^e 
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Table of ChhataH. 




Table of J'»fl's and their 
Bub-divisions. 




\ ch 


AV/ii ch. 


)l' 


i 


Pdo diid or dabal 


1- 




\ , 


Ek 


M 




1 


Ailh „ 


/• 






U , 


Uerh 


M 




t 


Paim „ 


/■^ 






2 .. 


Do ch, or ddh 


M 




I 


Ek „ or llnd. 


'h 

1 








pdo. 






li 


Sowd „ 






2i„ 


DAdi ch. 


;U/ 




H 


Deck „ 






3 „ Till uh. or paun 


(l^j 




H 


Pmiie do due. 








pdo. 






a 


1)0 






i „ 


Pdo hhar. 


;l - 




3 


Tin 






Hi. 


MjidodJhcL 


ji — 




4 


Chdr 






5 „ 


Soicdpdo. 


,i»- 




5 


Pinch 






H,. 


Eipdoi/crhch. 


M- 




6 


Ckha „ 






6 „ 


Dcrh pao. 


M 




7 


Sat „ 


1 






7 .. 


Ek pdo tin ch. 


ML 




8 


Mi 






8 „ 


Aiih scr. 


/I- 




9 


Nan 






9 >. 


J'lth ncr ch ch. 


jU 




10 


Diis „ 






10 „ 


Dhd'i pdo. 


if. 




11 


Giydrah „ 






U ,. 


Paaiio till pdo. 


(.'.<. 




la 


Bdrnh „ 






12 ,. 


Tin pdo. 


jtl 




13 


Tcrah „ 






13 „ 


Saird till pdo. 


M- 




14 


ChaiHlah „ 






14 „ 


Sdrhc till pdo. 


M- 




1.5 


Paiidrah „ 






15 .. 


Ch. ham ecr. 


M'- 




16 


Solah „ 






16 ,. 


Scr. 


;li 




E.a.p. 














1-0-3 


Eh rupia eh poind 
oipdodiid 


/- 












1-0-6 


„ ddh 


l*= 






1-0-9 


„ pann ,, 


A 






1-1-<I 


.. eh „ 


/— 






1-2-0 


„ do dm. 






RAKAR, «. e. sterile soil ; thi 


is tbe poorest of all the soUb 




and has a lar^e mixture of /mnlinr m it. It ie only pro- 


ductive when tbe rains are abundant, ita cultivation being 


exclusively of the AAar(/'crap. 
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BAKBA, 5. area, the lands comprised within the bounda- 
ries of a village measurement. 

RAKHAUNT, s. a grass preserve, also called rakh and 
rakhel, 

RAKHWAEP, 8. watch over crops. 

RAMAT, 5. a begging expedition, the periodical visit of a 
fakir to his jajmdns or constituents to receive his fees, 
hence the term ramie atit^ a wandering pilgrim, which is 
especially applied to those who travel down one side of 
the Narbada and up the other. 

RAMBATAI, s. sharing crops equally between the land- 
lord and tenant. 

RAM-KOTALIA, s, a division of crops by which the land- 
lord trusts the tenant to give him what is fair as in the 
sight of God. 

RANDAK, 8. barren : particularly applied to trees. 

RANG, 8, color, paint, — rez^ a dyer by profession, — sdz^ a 
painter. 

RAPAR, 8, barren plain. 

RAS, 8. a heap of grain, also adoption, the ceremony of 
adoption. — baithdnd, yd lend^ to adopt (a son). 

RA8AD, 8. supplies on the line of march furnished by the 
zamtnddrs, augmentation (of rent) — i jamay a demand 
progressively increasing. 

RASr, 8, see nimaksdr, 

RASID, 8. a receipt, an acknowledgment. 

RASM, 8, custom, usage, — e, customary, usual, — i kardoy 
the usage of iardo, or the marriage of a widow with the 
brother of a deceased husband, which especially obtains 
among the Jdts, Gujars, Ahirs, and other inferior tribes 
in the N. W. — rewdj, custom and usage. 

RATI, 8. fortune, — chamaini, to begin to prosper, to flou- 
rish. 
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RATIB, 8. rations ; the word is especially applied to the 

food daily given to dogs and elephants. 
EATTI, 8, a weight or measure equal to 8 barley corns. 
RATUN, s. a second crop of sugar-cane j&om the same 

roots yielding almost as much as the first. 

RAXJSLr, 8, a fine light mouldy soil of the nature of ddiar 
which see. 

RAWA RAKHNA, v. to allow, to countenance. 

RAWAITA, 8. character, also chalan, 

RAZ, 8. a secret, a mystery. — ddr^ one who is privy to a 
crime, Le, who knew of its perpetration and concealed it. 

RAZI-NAMA, s. deed of compromise, also rafq-ndma. 

REGAR, 8. black soil. 

REH, s. also called mjji, a mineral alkali, impure carbonate 
of soda, used in making coarse glass called Mnch, and 
soap. Sleeman thus describes the process. " The earth 
is collected from the surface of the most barren spots and 
formed into small shallow round tanks, a yard in dia* 
meter. Water is then poured in, and the tank filled to 
the surface, with an additional supply of the earth, and 
smoothed over. This tank is then left exposed to the 
sun for two days, during the hottest and driest months of 
the year, March, .April and May, and part of June, when 
the crust formed on the surface, is taken off. The pro- 
cess is repeated once, but in the second operation the 
tank is formed around and below by the debris of the 
first tank, which is filled to the surface after the water 
has been poured in, with the first crust obtained. The 
second crust is called the reha^ which is carbonate or bi- 
carbonate of soda. This is formed into small cakes, 
whidh are baked to redness in an oven or crucible, to ex- 
pel the moisture and carbonic acid which they contain. 
They are then powdered to fine dust, which is placed in 
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another oraoible, and fused to liquid glass, the reha con- 
taining in itself sufficient silica to form the coarse glass 

called idnchj used in making bracelets &c." See nimaksdr. 
RET, 8, sand, — i, sandy soil, (also bdlii and bhur), 
EEWAJ-I-MULK, s. custom of the country, — i mukdniy 

local usage, also customary, — shuddmad, prescriptive usage. 
EIAYA, s, tenants, subjects; — t Jw^/w^i«, British subjects. 
EIAYATI-PATTA, s. a lease granted to cultivators at a 

favored rate. 
EIBA, 8, usury. 
EIH A K ARNA, v. to release, to discharge, to acquit, rihdi^ 

discharge, release. 
BIECN" or rahn^ s. mortgage, pledge, — ndma^ deed of mort- 
gage, — 8ahihy a valid mortgage. 
EI8HTA, 8. relationship, kindred, also ndteddri. The fol- 
lowing table of relationship will be found useful : — 

djdy • • • a paternal grand father. 

dji, • a paternal grand mother. 

ajid sds, .... husband or wife^s grand mother. 

ajid sasury ... husband or wife's grand father. 

quraty wife, (in general terms 'woman'). 

bdpf. «••... • father. 

betdj ..•••• son. 

bet(y daughter. 

bhdi^ brother. 

bhdnjdy • . • • sister's son. 

bhdnjiy .... sister's daughter. 

bhatija, .... nephew, (brother's son). 

bhatij damddf brother's son-in-law ( niece's husband) . 

bhatiji^ . . .♦ niece, (brother's daughter). 

bahin, sister. 

bahin patohy sister's son's wife. 

bahin damdd^ sister's daughter's husband. 



as 
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bahnoi, . 

bhaujdly . 

chdchd^ , 

chdchi, . 

detcar^. . . 

dewrdnz, , 

ddmdd, , 

ddyd, . . . 

jeth, ... 

jethdni^ . 

jetA-sdriy 

joru, . . , 

khdldy . . . 

khdlUj , . . 

khasaniy . 

A:o/fca, . , . 

mdmd, . 

7ndmt,, . . 

mrf, 



maust, . . 
mausid sds, 
mausid sasur 
mamid sds, 
mamid sasur 
mamsarj . 

> • • • 



wawa 



/ / 



nam, 



nanid sds, 
nanid sasur 



nandoiy • . 
nanad, . • 
natvdsa, . . 



a brother-in-law or sister's husband. 

a brother's wife. 

uncle, (father's brother). 

aunt, (wife of ditto), 

husband's younger brother. 

husband's younger brother's wife. 

son-in-law. 

husband of wet nurse. 

husband's elder brother. 

wife of ditto. 

wife's elder sister. 

wife. 

mother's sister. 

mother's sister's husband. 

husband. 

foster brother. 

mother's brother. 

mother's brother's wife. 

mother. 

mother's sister's husband. 

mother's sister. 

husband's or wife's mother's sister, [band. 

husband's or wife's mother's sister's hus- 

husband's or ditto ditto, brother's wife. 

ditto ditto, brother. 

mother's brother's brother-in-law. 

mother's father. 

mother's mother. 

husband or wife's mother's mother. 

ditto ditto, father. 

husband's sister's husband, 
husband's sister, 
daughter's son. 
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nawdsi^ 



• • • • 



pkiepkd, . . . . 
phuphuy .... 
phuphud sds^ 
phuphudsasury 
potdy .... 
poti, .... 
pardddd, 
pardddty , , 
parndndj 
parndniy . . 
sdldy .... 
sdliy .... 
safndkty . . 
samdhiny, . 
aarhajy 



• • 



daughter's daughter. 

husband of father's sister. 

sister of father. 

husband or wife's father's sister. 

ditto, ditto, ditto, husband. 

son's son. 

son's daughter. 

father's grand father. 

father's grand mother. 

mother's grand father. 

mother's grand mother. 

brother-in-law, {i.e, brother of the wife). 

sister-in-law. {i.e. sister of the wife). 

son's or daughter's father-in-law. 

son's or daughter's mother-in-law. 

wife of wife's brother. 

husband of the wife's sister. 

mother-in-law. 

father-in-law, (i.e. father of wife). 
EISHWAT SITANI, «. the act of taking bribes, —bajabr 

toqddi, extortion. 
RITKAT, 8. the contrary of chaJckat, which see. 
EIT LIYAKATI, «. capacity of soil. 
RIZKA, 8. lucern grass. 

ROKAR, 8, cash, ready money, — bahty a cash book. 
EOKNA, V. to prevent, to prohibit, to interrupt, to detain. 
ROMPNA, V. to plant, to transplant. 
EOTITA, 8. a domestic servant who gets food in lieu of 

wages. 
EOZINA, 8. daily allowance, a pension in lieu of resumed 

lands, maintenance. 
EOZNAMCHA, «. a diary, a daily account book. 
EUBA, 8. the fourth of any thing. 



sdrhUy 
8d8^ . . 



sasur 



, . . • • 
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RTJBKARr, 8. a written proceeding or record. 

ETJDAD, 8, proceeding, an occurrence, narrative, account 
of circumstances. 

E.X7P, 8. cotton. See also ptimba, 8emal, hapda. 

E.UJI7, 5. bringing into court as a suit. 

RUKHSAT, «. leave. — riqyati^ privilege leave* 

RUKKA, s. a letter, note, an epistle. 

RT7NDHNA, v, to fence. 

RTJPOSH HONA, t?. to abscond, ruposhi, absconding, hid- 
ing. 

EUSI7M, «. ojEce fees, a cess. — ipatwdri, fees of the pat* 
wdri. — i kiriyd iaram, funeral ceremonies. — t mazhab, 
religious observations. 




S. 

SABIK, ad. formerly. 

SABBr, 5. a house breaking instrument. 

SABT KARNA, v. to inscribe, to subscribe, to write. 

SABXTT, 5. proof, evidence, — ha dehi, prima facie evidence. 
— ijurm, proof of guilt. — kd/t^ sufficient proof. — karina^ 
circumstantial evidence. — tdidi^ corroborative evidence. 
— tardidi, contradictory evidence. — sarih^ direct proof or 
evidence ; 8dbit, proved, established, confirmed, fixed. 

SADAKAT, 5. authenticity, truth, sincerity, veracity. 

SADAR, 8. the chief, the head quarters, —jama, the 
net Govt, demand. — mdlgnzdr, the chief of the com- 
munity who engages for the payment of the Govt, 
revenue. 

8ADARTH-BIRT, «. a confirmatory birt deed given in 
recognition of a previous birt tenure. 

SADDAKHLA, a. interest formerly paid on bonds given 
to the Treasurer for revenue paid in arrear. 

SAD-DUr, s. two per cent. Major Macandrew records of 
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this term. "Mr. Carnegy says it was a deduction from 
the jama of Todar Mall, allowed on account of the kdnun' 
go's wages, and this is consistent with the nature of this 
charge ultimately, as it was commuted into rent-free land 
which undoubtedly, under Native rule, was a charge 
on the State. The Kdnungos of Eae Bareli, however, 
unanimously declare that it was a cess in addition to the 
jamqy and not a deduction from it. There is nothing 
impossible in this, as from the time the Govt, of Oudh 
became hereditary, Todar Mall's limit appears to have 
been exceeded in the Govt, demand, and there was plenty 
of margin to admit of the Govt, allowing the Kdnungoa 
tankhwdhi ndnkdr.^^ 

SAFAI, s. purit^, without stain, (witnesses for the defence 
are called gawdhdn i aafdi). 

SAFHA, 8, a page. 

SAFINA, s. subpoena. 

SAFI NAMEH, s. a testimonial given by the defendant 
upon the final settlement of a cause, that the matter in 
dispute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGTJN or shugun^ s, an omen ; natives are superstitious in 
regard to commencing any work, and consult astrologers 
on all occasions as to the auspicious moment (sdit,) for be- 
ginning it. The early omens are closely watched. The 
following are favorable omens {nek mgun)^ when accident- 
ly met with, viz : fish, curdled milk, full water pots, the 
sdras^ a pair oiBrdhmini ducks, doves, iS;c., and the jay at 
the commencement of the rent collecting season. The 
following are the reverse of lucky (asgun or had sagun); a 
one eyed person, an empty water pot, a kahdr without a 
load, foxes, jackals, hares, and crows. The first payment 
of the year, (generally by a low caste man), the first 
ploughings, and the first sowings, invariably regulated 
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by astrologers, are all called sagiin, and are followed by 

festivities. 
SAHASR, s. a thousand, sau M hdni^ sahasr hakhdni^ when 

a hundred is lost, a thousand is stated. 
8AHPH, a, accurate, correct, just, entire, certain, proper, 

right, sound. — ul-aklj sane, in a sound state of mind. 

— til-nasly legitimate. 
SAHL, a, easy, not difficult, simple. 
SAHN, s. the court-yard of a house. 
SAHO, s. error, mistake, fault. 

SAIL, 8, an applicant, a petitioner, also darkhicdst kunanda. 
SAILAB, s. land subject to annual inundation from being 

situated on the banks of rivers and swamps. 
SAJHA, 5. partnership, association. 
SAJJADEH-NISHrN, s. sitting on a praying carpet. 

The supervisor of a religious endowment. 
SAJWANA, V. to cause to be ornamented or arranged. 
SAKARNA, t?. to accept (a bill). 
SAL or san, s. a year ; — dyanda^ next or ensuing year, 

— bdkiddrij a year of default, a year in which default 

occurs ; — guzashta^ last year ; — i hisdhi, official year. 

Sdliydna, annual, an annuity. Sdlina, year by year. 
SALAH, s, advice, counsel. 
SALAHITAT, s. a report of an occurence, virtue, peace, 

integrity. 
SALIS, s. arbitrator. Sdlisiy arbitration. 
SAM A AT, s, cognizance, hearing ; — iarndy to listen, to 

hear, to entertain. 
SAMAN-I-JANQ-, s. ammunition, arms, &o. 
SAMANODAKA, s. a kinsman, who is connected by obla- 
tions af water only, to the manes of common ancestors. 
SAMB AT, s. year, an era. The following are the principal 

eras prevalent in India : — 
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(1) Anno domini^ \ .. From the birth of Jesus Christ. 

(2) Sambat ox Sindi Sdly,. From the accession of Bikrama 

Jit to the throne. 

(3) mjri^ From the jBlight of Muham- 

mad from Mecca to Madina, 
which happened on the 15th 
of July, A. D. 622. 

(4) FasKy. . « A Muhammadan harvest era; 

its origin is variously stated. 

(5) Bangltty The era prevalent in Bengal, 

which commences in Baisdkh, 

(6) Vildeti, The prevalent era in Orissa, 

which begins in Kudr, 

(7) SdM or Sdkdbda, .... From the time of Sdlivdhan 78 

A. D. This era is prevalent 
in the Deccan and is not used 
in U. India. 

SAMEDA8TKHATT, s. an entry made in the books of a 
firm by a party having an account with the firm, in his 
own hand- writing ; or his signature to an entry made by 
the firm in acknowledgment of the truth of the entry. 
A signature to an account in acknowledgment of its set- 
tlement. 

SAN AD, 5. a certificate, a grant, a patent ; the title-deed 
of the estate of a tqllukdd)\ given to him by the British 
Govt. ; the word also means a title given by competent 
authority ; — mudfi, a rent-free grant. PI. asndd, 

SANGrPN, a. serious, heavy; —jamq^ a heavy assessment 
of the revenue. 

SANr. a, second, — ul-hdl^ at a subsequent period. 

SANNYASr, s. a religious mendicant. The last of the four 
states of a Brdhman^ being an ascetic, who, renouncing 
all worldy afi'eotions and possessions, becomes legally dead. 
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SANWAK, 8, a common system of bondage in the Trans- 
Gogra, districts under which ploughmen receive loans the 
interest of which they repay in labour. The ploughman 
cannot break the compact till the principal is repaid. 
For his support he receives a sixth of the grain called 
(bhata,) which he is instrumental in growing, and a 
blanket to wear. The ploughman's wife is also employed 
in such menial offices as grinding grain, husking rice, 
feeding animals, &c., and receives for her trouble the 
huskings, bran, &c., and a dhott. 

Under the Native Govt, the responsibility on account 
of sdriwak loans was hereditary, and the son had to serve 
out or repay the loans taken by his father. If the plough- 
man went ofif and took other service, the new master had 
to make good the loan to the old one or restore the 
ploughman. Under British rule the son is only respon- 
sible for the father to the extent of the property inherited 
from him, and decrees are now only given against the 
borrower himself for the money due, and not against his 
new master. It is an incident of this arrangement that 
the proprietor has to feed the ploughman from the begin- 
ning oiAsdrh, and the feeding account is squared after the 
kharif and rahi harvests, when the grain eaten plus 25 p. o. 
as interest, is deducted from the ploughman's share of 
one-sixth of the crop. If the grain eaten is in excess of 
the sixth, the difference is valued, and the amount added 
to the original sdnwak loan, or a separate bond for the new 
debt is written. If the grain eaten is less than the sixth, 
the surplus grain is handed over to the ploughman. 

SAPINDA, s. connected by ojBFerings of the Pinda or fune- 
ral cake. All who are sapindas to the same deceased are 
sapindaa to each other. 

SARAP or sarrdf, s. a banker, a money changer. Sarrdfi 
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the place where bankers transact their business, a bank, 
a banker's shop. ^ 

SARANJAM, 8. apparatus, goods, materials, accomplish- 
ments, conclusion, end, lands allotted to the military. 

SAEAWGr, 8. these are bankers and dealers. The name 
is derived from Sarowka Sanskrit for a Jain or Budhist. 
The name literally means a bearer and indicates a purely 
religious distinction, and it does not imply a difference of 
race. These are also called serapy seraby serai and oswdL 

SAEGUEOH, s. the chief ringleader, or principal. 

SAEHADD, 8. boundary, frontier, confines, limit, also hadd 
and siwdnd. 

SAR-I-DEHI, s. 1 or 2 rupees at each harvest, a right 
conceded to the local chieftain in each village in his par^ 
gana or raj, 

SARTH, a, apparent, palpable, evident. 

8AR-I-IJLAS, 8. in open court. 

8ARISHTA, 8, establishment, office, department. 

SARKA, 8. theft, — biljabr, robbery. 

SARKAR or sirkdr, s. a sub-division of a siHba, the Govt, 
the chief local authority, a term of address to a superior. 
In Bengal this title is much used by Europeans to 
designate the Hindu writer and accountant employed by 
themselves or in the public offices. 

SARKASHP, 8. contumacy, disobedience, mutiny, insurrec- 
tion, rebellion. 

SARKHAT, 8, a receipt given to an asdmij an agreement 
with a servant or householder. 

SARPANOH, s. an umpire. 

SARPAT or senthd, «. the sarpat grass (saccharum proce- 
rum) is abundant throughout U. India. It delights in 
a light sandy soil and attains to considerable height in 
the cold weather. When in full flower in the month of 
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November, it is highly ornamental. The uses to which 
this grass is put are numerous, and it forms where grown 
to any extent, a really valuable property. Each plant 
possesses four separate parts, each part being known by a 
distinctive name, and applied to a different use. The 
leaf or blade is called sarpat, and is used for thatching. 
The lower and thicker portion of the stem is styled sen^ 
thdy and goes to make the open screens known as chicks, 
and the low stools or mondhas so much affected by the 
natives. It is also employed in the roofing of pdn gard- 
ens. The upper and tapering portion of the stem for 
about three feet or so, is encased within three wrappers or 
sheaths. This goes by the name of sirki^ and comes into 
use in the manufacture of winnowing fans, sieves and for 
the coverings of carts in the rainy season. The wrappers 
or sheaths are called munj^ and of these when thoroughly 
dried and beaten out, twine and matting are extensively 
prepared. Lastly the flower even comes into play, being 
tied into bunches and figuring as the domestic broom. 
SARSARI or sardsari, «. summary or rent suits used for- 
merly to be so called. 

SABSHIKAN, a. charitable grants by zaminddrs. Lands 
held rent-free by virtue of sanada conferred by dmih^ chaU" 
dharis and other revenue officers under the Muhammadan 
Govt., by which ihejamq at which they were formerly rated 
was transferred to certain other lands, in addition to the 
amount of assessment previously fixed upon the latter. 

SARWAR, «. dealers in red lead. 

SARZAMTN, s. empire, region, on the spot. 

SATHI, s. companion, partner. 

SATHURr, «. refuse, straw; also called gathuri jangrd^ &o. 

SATr or sattiy s. a virtuous woman. A widow who burns 
herself with her husband's corpse. 
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SAUNPNA, V. to deliver over, to oommit to one's charge ; 

to give or consign. 
SAWAB, «. the future reward of virtue ; with a view of 

obtaining it, wells are dug and trees planted. A virtuous 

action. 

SA WAL, 8. a petition, hence — khdni^ to receive petitions, 
also a question. 

8AYABAN, s. a verandah. 

SAYAB. or aiiod^ s. collections on account of spontaneous 
products such as the piscatory of tanks, the gums of trees, 
the fruits of the forest, wax, lac, &c., all coming under 
the common denomination of jalkar^ phalkar and bankar^ 
and seldom assessed by Govt, to the revenue, unless they 
coflie to be of considerable value. Under the Native sys- 
tem the dbkdri and nimakadry (q.v.) were important items 
of sdyar revenue. 

SAZA, 5. punishment, — ijismdni, also — i tdzidna, corporal 
punishment, — i kaidy imprisonment, — i tnaut, death. 

SAZAWAL, 8. a revenue officer or agent, also sarbardhkdr, 

SAZI8H, 8. collusion, combination, confederacy. 

SEHADDA, 8, the platform or mark where the boundaries 
of three villages join at the same spot. It is made of 
masonry to distinguish it &om the common dhuty or 
earthen mark. 

8ENTHA, 8. see sarpat. 

8E0TA, 8, see ddkra, [nial. 

8HAGIRD-PE8HA, s. domestic servants, a servant, ame- 

8HAHADAT, s. evidence, testimony. 

SHAHID, s. a Muhammadan martyr, — gunj^ the burial 
place of martyrs. 

8HAHNA, 8, a watchman, a crop watcher. 

8HAI, 5. a thing, an object. 

8HAJRA, 5. the field map. Each field in the village is 
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shewn in it, and all waste land oulturable and barren, 
the site of the habitations, tanks, wells, roads, &c. The 
fields are numbered to correspond with the field register 
(Khasra) numbers, where the particulars of each field are 
to be found. Shnjra nasaby a tabular statement in which 
Mr. E. Frinsep has succeeded with manifest advantage, 
in uniting the ordinary pedigree table of a community 
of proprietors, with the khewat or register of coparcenary 
responsibility. The system has been thus described by 
the officer named. " The great residt is, that we have in 
one glance every thing we want to have, as to rights and 
tenures, and customs arising out of property y and we can 
defy executive establishments to go wrong if they adopt 
this simple plan. We do not go and place on record the 
whole of the traditional pedigree, e,g. that part of it 
which is lost in obscurity and doubt, but we confine our- 
selves to so much only as is known in the village, and 
acted upon by the parties who represent existing iioldings. 
In doing this the objection of encouraging dormant 
rights is practically removed. The following facts will 
show how simple and effective the system is. (1.) All 
disputes in 6,000 villages have been thus disposed of. 
The patwdri keeps one copy of the shajra nasaby the De- 
puty Commissioner another, and a third is in the village 
office. (2.) It is this publicity in the village that makes 
the people (especially the headmen), careful to avoid deceit. 
(3.) Five verifications at least are made of the entries in 
the return, (4.) Ascertained results have led to the adop- 
tion of the practice throughout the Panjdb. (5.) Govt, 
officials at first dislike and oppose the reform, eventually 
they change their minds and like the system." 
SHANKALAP, s. the alienation of any kind of property 
to a Brahman. 
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The shanialap and birt tenures of the Faiz&b&d district 
have been thus officially described by the author. Shan- 
kalap tenures, having reference to the terms on which 
they are held, are of two kinds, rent-free and low 
rented. The first of these are in all respects assignments, 
and they are in some parganas designated by Hindus as 
mu&fis^ and in others as shankalaps. Muhammadans as 
an invariable rule apply the former name. These shau' 
kalap or mudfi tenures extend generally to fields or patch- 
es of land only, and rarely to whole villages or specific 
portions of villages. 

A. The rent paying ahankalap is of two kinds : (i) that 
which has been acquired by purchase {damius), and (ii) 
that which was given by favor {iiisdam^ or as it is more 
commonly called, kushast). The following details apply 
to both kinds. (1) The land given was nearly always 
{a) either absolute waste, or (6) it was in a backward 
state of agriculture, or (c) it was partly of the one sort 
and partly of the other. Irrigated and manured land 
was rarely if ever given, so that the objects it will be 
observed, which the owner had in view in making such 
grants, were first (and occasionally), the acquisition of 
money, and second (and invariably), the improvement of 
his land. (2) Some portion of the land thus granted was 
left unassessed on account of groves, habitations, and 
roads; and was on this account usually called adandy 
which is synonymous with miidfi^ but this abatement was 
only made in the most paltry grants. The rest of the 
land was subject to rent. In regard to the unassessed 
portion, it was within the discretion of the holder to ap- 
ply it to any or to all of the three purposes indicated. 
The right and tenure of the holder extended alike to the 
assessed and to the unassessed portions of the land. (3) The 
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rent was nearly always progressive and reached the maxi- 
mum sum after the third year. In rare instances the full 
rent was charged &om the first. The rent which was 
known as barbasti, was arranged at so much per btgah 
(bighott), and rarely with reference to the entire holding 
(bilmukta), (4) These tenures were invariably arranged 
under writing, the deed being styled a patta. The deeds 
nearly always set forth that the rent was fixed in perpe- 
tuity, but in practice this was seldom attended to, and 

when it was raised, the increase was added under the 
denomination of abwdb. In these enhancements favor 
was still shown as compared with common cultivators, 
and the tenure itself was not supposed to be impaired by 
the enhancement. (5) Resumption of tenure may have 
been the exception, but it certainly was not the rule. If 
however, the rent was not paid, dispossession followed. 
On the following points shankalaps by purchase and by 
favor differed. (1) In the purchased tenures the purchase 
money was arranged either at a lump-sum or at so much 
per bigahy and it was denominated bi/fM, In the other 
tenure there was no purchase money. (2) The purchased 
tenure was given to all castes alike including the lowest 
orders. The other was conferred on such people only, as 
BrdhmanSy Bairdgis^ Ooshdins, &c. (3) The purchased 
tenure was heritable, and with the superior's permissiou 
previously obtained, transferable also. Exceptional in- 
stances of portions of these holdings being mortgaged 
under permission, are known, but the .mortgagor remain- 
ed answerable to the superior for the entire holding. The 
tenure by favor was heritable but not transferable. (4) As 
a rule the rent of the purchased tenure was lower than 
that of the unpurchased, both being again lower than 
those of ordinary cultivators. 
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B. Mudfi properly so called, and rent-free shankalaps 
were also of two kinds, (1) those that were given in con- 
nexion with religious ceremonies, which are called by the 
Hindm^ Krishndrpan ; and (2) those given as remuneration 
to retainers spiritual and temporal. The first of these 
were given to such holy men, as Brdhinans and BairdgU 
amongst the Hindus^ and Saiyads and Fakirs amongst 
Muhammadans, and in the latter case, as already stated, 
they were styled muafis. The second kind were given to 
others of the respectable castes (sharif.) as well, and were 
in all respects the same e^jdgirs. The first of these or 
religious tenures proper, used to be conferred, generally 
in writing, but also sometimes verbally, and in perpetuity, 
and they were respected alike by the grantor, his heirs, and 
by those who replaced him or them in the management. 
On emergencies, as when an extortionate Ndzim rack- 
rented an estate, the owner would for the time assess these 
favored holdings, but the rent generally ceased with the 
pressure. Instances are known in which the subsequent 
owners resumed the favorable holdings granted by their 
predecessors, but they are rare. This sacred tenure was 
heritable but not transferable, but mortgages were some 
times surreptitiously effected. As a matter of fact it may 
without hesitation be said that the secular tenures of 
shankalap and birt^ and the sacred tenures of shankalap^ 
kushast and hirt-biahonprit^ are in the Faizdbad district, 
convertible terms. See also birt^ mehmdn and barbasii. 

The following enquiry relates to the Attrowla birts^ 
in Qonda. ^^The real issues between the contendinsr 
parties are, (1) does the grant of birt tenures in whole 
villages in consideration of a money payment received, 
amount to an absolute sale of all rights or not P (2) Is 
the iZo/Vi of Attrowla entitled to a decree for over- pro- 
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prietary right in those birt villages of which he held 
leases within limitations. 

^' No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the 
creation of a btri tenure is an absulute sale of all rights. 
A birtia acquired by purchase no other position than that 
of an under-proprietor, and as such he was entitled to 
such portion of profits as was left to him by the tqllukddr 
under the agreement. The intention of the contracting 
parties must be judged by the terms of their written 
contracts. These clearly show to the unbiased mind that 
the tenure transferred is no more than a subordinate in- 
terest, the restrictions and limitations under which it was 
granted are perfectly apparent, and the profits left to the 
birtia are so unmistakeably defined that no question can 
ever arise regarding them. The management of the vil- 
lage granted in birt tenure is no doubt transferred to the 
birtia, but he is under the terms of the contract, to hold 
it in subordination to the tqllukddr^ and as regards the 
enjoyment of profits, he must abide by the conditions of 
the original contract, unless by prescription, the birtia 
acquired an independent position, or throughout limita- 
tions, the conditions were departed from. 

" The profits reserved to the britia were sometimes 10, 
and at other times 25 per cent of the gross rental, subject 
to the payment of the Govt, revenue. My meaning will 
best be explained by giving an explanation of the ex- 
pressions mdl sarkdr and pot or mahsul hdkimi. The 
simple and ordinarily accepted meaning of these terms 
has been complicated by the expositions of the able con- 
tending officers, I understand the real meaning of these 
expressions to be as follows : Mdl sarkdr means no more 
than the gross rental, in other words the rent or share of 
produce which the landowner receives from the culti- 
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vator. This definition will probably be accepted by 
every officer who has had even a limited experience in re- 
venue matters. When the division of crops between land- 
lord and tenant is periodically made, the expressions *this 
is hakjotdiy^ and 'that is hak sarkdr or fndl sarJtdr' are in 
constant use. The reason why the expression f»dl saridr 
is in constant use is this. Every body knows that it was 
the theory of the Native Govt, that the gross rental all 
belonged to the State, and that it was ordinarily collected 
through an intermediate person who might be a fqllukddrj 
a zaminddr^ or a farmer, to whom certain defined privile- 
ges and perquisites were allowed for his trouble. The 
gross rental was, and has therefore been called, mdl sarkdr^ 
that which the Govt, took through its recognized medium. 
But it always has been and ever will be a very difficult 
problem correctly to ascertain the rental assets or gross 
rental of an estate, when a third party who has an object 
in concealing them, makes the collections. It followed 
that the sum which actually went into the Govt, coffers, 
depended entirely upon the estimate made by the officers 
of Gt)vt., and there was usually but little connexion be- 
tween it and the actual assets of an estate. On the one 
hand the proprietor was trying his best to conceal the 
assets ; on the other the Govt, officer was doing all he 
knew to get data on which to base an estimate. The 
practical result generally was that the Govt, assessment 
fell far short of the real gross rental, and the instances 
were rare in which that rental was exceeded. Whatever 
sum was thus assessed as the Govt, demand, was pot or 
mah%ul hdkimu 

Now it must be borne in mind that the creation of a 
hirt tenure was a mere private contract to which Govt, 
was no party. The proprietor or tqlbikddr who created 
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Bach a tenure, could not alienate the Govt, demand ; he 
at the same time knew perfectly well that ordinarily the 
assessed Govt, revenue left a very considerable margin 
of profits. Whenever therefore, he created a hirt tenure, 
he authorized the birtia to cultivate for himself or to get 
others to cultivate, and to enjoy as the profits of his labour, 
10 or 25 per cent, [hak dahyak or chahdrum.) as the case 
might be, of the gross rental {mdl sarkdr,) subject to the 
payment of Govt, revenue, {pot or mahsiU sarkdr). The 
principle of proportion was accepted for the prevention 
of subsequent disputes, because the Govt, revenue was 
not fixed and determined for any given number of years, 
but varied and fluctuated &om year to year. Under the 
above system if the assessed Govt, demand was Rs. 60, 
and the gross rental Rs. 100, the birtia used to get 10/ or 
25/ according to the terms of his contract, and the pro- 
prietor 30/ or 15/ as the case might be, the rest, Rs. 60, 
went into the Govt, treasury. But if the Govt, revenue 
happened to be pitched so high as Rs. 75, and the birtia 
under his contract was entitled to a fourth, then the 
unfortunate proprietor was without any share of the gross 
rental of that year. Again, if the Govt, revenue in 
another year was assumed at 80/, not only would the 
proprietor not get anything, but the birtia who under 
his private contract might be entitled to 25/, would only 
get 20/ that year. These remarks have I trust demons- 
trated that a transfer by birt did not in practice amount 
to an absolute sale, and when for any reason the Govt. 

« 

assessment was fixed low, the superior proprietor at once 
assumed his share of the profits, in accordance with the 
terms of the private contract. 

It is of the utmost importance in this class of cases to 
ascertain what the custom was when birtias held in sub- 
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ordination to the proprietor, or independently of him, 
in respect to the enjoyment of such dues as rdhddri, par jot y 
dbkdri^ nimaindr^ sdt/ar, &o. The possession of these dues 
used to be much coveted and they were allowed to 
proprietors and under-proprietors alone, they in fact con- 
stituted the most valuable part of the property so far as 
the owner was concerned. 

SHARA, 8. the Muhammadan law. 

SHARAH, s. explanation, commentary, description, rate, 
allowance. 

SHARARAT-NADEHANDAGI, s. contumacious refusal 
to pay. [term. 

SHART, s. engagement, condition, stipulation, proviso, 

SHIBEH-I-KAWr, s. violent presumption. ^ 

SHIKA8T PAI WAST, s. literally broken and joined. Al- 
luvial land properly so called. 

SHIKMI, s. see ammi, one who cultivates the land of and 
pays rent to another asdmi ; subordinate ; a sub-lease. 

SHINPRIT, s. a gift to a class oifaqirs, 

SHIRAKAT-NAMA, s. a deed of partnership. 

SHIRI, 8, land cultivated for Govt., the cultivator being 
paid in produce : sometimes he receives wages. 

SHIRKAT, s. accessary-ship, also partnership. 

SHISHaM or Sisu^ s, the dalbergia sissoo. 

SHIWALA, *. a Hindu temple. 

SHORA, *. see nimaksdr, 

SHOR-ZAMIN, s. barren land, 

SHRADH, s. funeral obsequies. The shrddh chiefly con- 
sists in offering cakes (called pinda)^ water, &c., before a 
sacrificial fire, in honor of deceased ancestors, both imme- 
diately after their death and at particular periods subse- 
quently. 

SHUDKAR, 8, a rough estimate made on the spot of the 
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rental value of the standing crop on a field or estate. In 
this rough way assessments used alone to be made under 
Native rule. 

SHUMAB, s, oounting, numbering, computing, reckoning, 
— t eddd^ numeration table. The Hindi numeration table 
is given below : 

Mahd sankh 12345678901284567890 

Dah sankhan, 1234567890123456789 

Sankhan, 123456789012345678 

Dah padman, 12345678901234567 

Padman, 1234567890123456 

Dah nilan, 123456789012345 

mian, 12345678901234 

Dah iharban, 1234567890123 

Kharban, 123456789012 

Dah arban, 12345678901 

Arban, 1234567890 

Dah kroran, 123456789 

Kroran, 12345678 

Dah lakhan, 1234567 

Lakhan, 123456 

Dah sahsan^ 12345 

Sahsan, 1234 

Saian^ 123 

Dah san or dahdi, 12 

JEJkan or ekdi, 1 

8IFARISH, s. recommendation. 

SIGtA, *. department, line, — ddr, synonimous with kdnungo. 

SI HAT. *. correctness, accuracy. 

SIJIL, *. a judicial proceeding oT the King of Oudh's 
Court, similar to the final rubkdr of the British Courts, 
which is respected in our Courts, unless it be proved that 
it was improperly obtained. 
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SIKKA, s, coin, — chaltd or raicdn^ current coin, ghiad — , 
rubbed coin ; — zani, coining, — halaby base coin. The 
coinage of Akbar's time is thus abstracted from E. Tho- 
mas's Fathdn Kings. 

Gold, No. 1, Sihansah 101 tolahs 9 mdshas and 7 rat- 
^(^=100 Ldljaldli mohars at 10 rupees eaoh=:1000 ru- 
pees or 40,000 dd7ns» No. 2. Smaller variety of No. 1. 
91. 8. 0.= 100 round mohars at 11 mdshas of gold 
or 9 rupees each =900 rupees or 36,000 ddms. No. 3. 
EahaSy=^ of No. 1. or 2. as their individual contents 
may indicate. No. 4. Atmah=z^ of No. 1. No. 5. Binsat 
= ^ of No. 1. Similar coins officially declared of the low- 
er values of ^, j^, ^ and ^ of No. 1. No. 6. Chahdr gosha^ 
(i.e. square) 3-0-5^=30 rupees, stated to be -^ of No. 1. 
but seemingly nearer ^. No. 7. Chugal^ 2. 9. 0=3 round 
mohars (see No. 10.) at 9 rupees each =27 rupees. Re- 
corded as ^5, but more likely ^ of No. 2. No. 8. Ildhi 
1-2-41 = U rupees. No. 9. AftdbU 0-12-1|=10 rupees. 
The square Ldljaldli is stated to be identical in weight 
and value. (The standard equivalent of 400 ddfm). 
No. 9a. Ldl jaldli, (old) 1-0-lf =400 ddms or 10 rupees. 
The extra weight beyond that allowed in the new coin. 
No. 9. is probably due to the lower degree of fineness of 
the gold (also called under other forms Mehrdbi and Mui- 
ni)j which was confessedly less pure, quoad its metal, than 
the new coins issued from Akbar's better organized mints. 
No. 10. Adl gtitkah^ 0-11-0=9 rupees, also known as the 
ordinary round mohar^ in value 360 ddms. Most of these 
latter coins have minor sub-divisions of |. J. 5, |, ~, ^. 

Silver, No. 1. Rupee (round,)=ll mdshas 4 rattis, and 
No. 2. Jaldlah (square,) the same weight. The sub-divi- 
sions of these are darh^ \ ; charn^ \ ; pandu^ \ ; asht^ | ; 
dasd, ^ ; kaldy ^ ; suke, ^, The old Akbar Shdhi round 
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rupee was estimated at 39 dams. The above coins were 
the revised representatives of 40 ddyns. The ddm was the 
unit or standard in all exchanges in Akbar's time, and 
was the ready money of prince and peasant alike. A kror 
of dd}ns was kept ready in Akbar's palace in bags of 1000 
for gifts, &c. 

Copper, a dam = 1 tolah^ 8 mdshas^ 7 rattis^ or about 
323*5625 grains ; an adhelah==hal{ a ddm ; a pdulah=Q, 
quarter of a ddm ; a damri =one- eighth of a ddm. The 
tolah above referred to is of 180 grains, the mdsha of 
15 grains, 'and the ratti of 1*875 grains. The value of 
gold to silver was one to 9 4. [payment. 

SILLAM, s. a contract of sale for immediate delivery and 

SINCHNA. V. to irrigate, to water. 

SINGHARA, s. the pignut, (frapa bispinosa). In the 
month of November the singkdrd nut ripens and such of 
the fruit as remains ungathered, falls off and sinks to the 
bottom of the pond. When the water dries up in May 
or June, these nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown 
out a number of shoots. They are then carefully col- 
lected into a small hole in the deepest portion of the tank 
or pond, and covered with water. When thejrains com- 
mence and the ponds begin to fill, the bulbs are taken 
up, each shoot is broken off, enveloped in a ball of clay 
in order to sink it, and thrown into the water at different 
distances. They at once take root and grow rapidly, 
until in a short time the surface of the water is covered 
with the leaves. The fruit forms in October. The pro- 
duce of a standard bigah is about 2 J mans which, at the 
selling price of 10 sers for the rupee, represents a total 
value of Rs. 10. As an article of food the singhdrd is 
much more extensively consumed by the Hindus than by 
the Muhammadans. 
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SINGOTr, 8. tax on the sale of cattle. 

SIPAHR, s. tbe third watch, afternoon. ' 

SIPUE.D E[AB,NA, v. to commit, to entrust, to give in 
charge, to consign, to recommend to one's care, sipurd^ddr^ 
an assignee, a trustee. 

SIR, 5. the most general rendering of this term is the land 
in the immediate cultivation of the village proprietors, 
sub-proprietors, or lessees, whether it be tilled by their 
own ploughs or by their personal retainers. It is ordi- 
narily of two kinds, old and new. The old may be con- 
sidered as the home-farm, always under the master's care. 
The new is such land as is temporarily thrown on his 
hands by the departure or death of a cultivator, or other 
similar accidental cause. Joint proprietors as a rule pay 
no rent into the common stock on their 9h\ but should 
more money be required from the village for any general 
or State purpose than is received from its rent payers, it 
is made up by rating the surplus so required, over the sir^ 
by the process known as hdchh. Sub- proprietors' sir is 
perhaps limited to Oudh, and is of two kinds ; (1) that 
which is in the cultivation of the sub-proprietors, who 
have been admitted to the sub- settlement of the village 
under the tallukddr ; and (2) that land which was left to 
the ex-proprietors for their support, when they parted 
with or lost the right to engage with the State, for the 
revenue of their estate. In regard to the first of these 
kinds, the payments of the sub-proprietors rents are regu- 
lated on the same principle as those of the joint-proprie- 
tors mentioned above. In regard to the second kind, 
unless cause be shown to the contrary (as for instance 
specific sale of the sir)^ ex-proprietors in Oudh are entitled 
to hold their sir in perpetuity, on the most favorable 
terms enjoyed by them between the 13th February 1844 
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and the 13th February 1856, provided they can prove 
that they were holding rent-free or at favored rates during 
these years. The chief difference between the ex-proprie- 
tors' sir and the tenure known in E. Oudh as dihddrt^ is 
that in the case of the latter there was a regular agree- 
ment written or verbal, made at the time of transfer of 
the village. In the case of sir no such agreement was 
entered into. The transferer found it to his advantage 
to leave the transferer in possession of his home-farm for 
a time, and subsequently as the latter came under his 
power, to assess low rates on the holding ; and this was 
invariably done verbally, and never under recorded 
agreement. Ndnkdr dehi ^nd dihddri (q.v.) were rights 
akin to proprietory and ex-proprietory air, 

8IE.A, ». a channel through which fields are watered, flood- 
ing a field. 

SIR WAR, 8. supervisor of the zaminddr's nijjot. 

SIT, «. dew; also the refuse stalks, &c. of Indigo after 
manufacture. 

8IWAB, 8. this word has two meanings; one is the road, 
school and other cesses fixed at the settlement, over and 
above the Govt, land revenue ; and the other means the 
assets of a village over and above the rent of the land, 
including spontaoeous products, bdzdr dues, &o. See 
sdyar, 

SLWXNK, 8. boundary ; also mvhadd. 

8IYAHA, 8. a term used in accounts meaning checked off 
or brought to account : — i dmdani^ an account of col- 
lections received ; — i maujiiddt, a cash account. 

SIYASAT, s. punishment ; — khdnd, a solitary cell. 

SOHAI, 8, weeding. 

STRI-DHAN, 8. the property of a woman possessed and 
transmissible independently of her husband. 
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STJB A, 8, a province ; — ddr the governor thereof, a native 
officer. 

SUBHAO, 8, habits. Jdiarjaun siibhdo, jde nahin ji se; 
Nim na mtthi hoe, ainch giir ghi se. Habits are no more 
to be changed than is the nim to be sweetened by irriga- 
tion with sugar and clarified butter. 

STJD, «. interest, usury. 

ST7DE, s, the lowest of the four order of Hindus, figuratively 
descended from the foot of Bannlid, the creator. There 
are innumerable sub-divisions in this class which are 
daily growing in numbers, and which come under what 
the Brdhman system of the period recognises as the mixed 
races of Manu, commonly designated Shankar barn, in 
contradistinction to the term barn, which is applied tt) the 
four Aryan branches. These mixed races are divided into 
inlome and bilome. The former of these is the higher in 
native estimation, and embraces those who are the offspring 
of a high caste father. The latter are held in much 
lower repute, they are in fact shunned as being the pro- 
duce of a low caste father, and a high caste mother. 

SULH, 8. commonly pronounced sulah, reconciliation, 
peace, compromise, agreement ; — ndma, a deed of com- 
promise. 

SULS, 8, one-third, the third part. 

ST7RA.Q-, 8. search, enquiry, sign, mark, trace ; — rasdni^ 
to trace. 

8T7RAT-I-IIAL, s. a statement of a case in writing. 

8URETNA, 8. separating the good grain. 

SWAMr, s. lord, proprietor. A title given by the HindiU 
of the peninsula to their gods. 

SWATr, 8, seasonabl e showers of rain in Jk Uik, Ekpdnjo bar* 
86 swdti, Kurmin pahire sone kt pdti. If rain falls during 
the stcdti, the kurmin women will wear golden earrings. 

41 
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T. 

TAAHUD, s. engagement, agreement, a lease, contract. 
TABADDUL, *. commutation, interchange. 
TABI or tdbiddr, s. dependent, follower, subject. 
TABIDARI, s. obedience, allegiance, fidelity. 
TADARUK, s. punishment, chastisement, redress. 
TADIB, *. correction, chastisement. 

TAFSIL, s, details or particulars of aji account, &o. speci- 
fication. 

TAF WrZ-I-H18SA, s, committing a share to another. In 
revenue, making over a share in a coparcenary estate to 
solvent shareholders, consequent on the default of the 
owner, 

TAQ-ALLUB-O-TASABRUF, s. embezzlement, also fyhi- 
ydnat, 

TAGIAIYUR-O^TABADDUL, «. alteration. 

TAHALUF, s, swearing plaintiiBf and defendant, 

TAHBAZARI, s. a cess formerly levied from venders at 
markets, now illegal, 

TAHDID, s, reproof. 

TAHKIKAT, s, enquiry, investigation, ascertaining the 
truth of a matter, — i mauka, local investigation. 

TAHSIL, 8. to collect, to make collections, also a sub-divi- 
sion of a district for revenue arrangements ; Tahsilddr, a 
Sub-collector and Magistrate, 

TAPD, s, support, corroboration, aid ; batdidy in support of, 

TAIDAD, a, amount, also rakam. 

TAIN ATI, s. deputation. 

TAII7L SHAHI, s, lands assigned for the privy purse 
of the kings of Delhi. 

TAJDID, «, reuewal, revival. 
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TAJWrZ-I-SANI, 5. a review of judgment, retrial, a fresh 
trial. 

^AKA-BPRA, s. dues on the occasion of betrothals and 
marriages, usually paid to the proprietor in possession, 
or to sub-proprietors in sub-settled estates. The receipt 
of these dues is admitted evidence of former proprietory 
right. 

TAKARRTJR, 8, appointment, nomination. 

TAKAWr, s. advances from the public treasury granted 
on security of property, for its improvement, by the con- 
struction of wells and other reproductive works, or for 
the purchase of seed-grain and cattle. The advance is 
paid back within a given period by annual instalments, 
and it may be recovered as an arrear of revenue. Watch- 
fulness is necessary to see that these advances are ap- 
plied to the purposes intended, and that the instalments 
are recovered when they fall due. Advances made by 
land-owners to their tenants are also called by the same 
name. 

TAKAZA, s. demanding, exacting, urgency, importunity ; 
— Isin, the requirements of age, as of childhood, youth, 

manhood. 
TAKDAMA, s. an estimate. 
TAKHFIF, *. abatement, reduction, — i jama^ reduction 

of revenue. 
TAKHMINAN, ad. by appraisement or estimate, also 

nearly, about. 
TAKHSrS-I-JAMA-BANDI, s. a statement of the net 

annual settlement of rents concluded by the tenants with 

the zaminddrSy tallukddrs, &c. 
TAKI'D, s. an injunction, a reminder. 
TAKINA, s. a tax paid by cultivators to zaminddrs in lieu 

of fodder. 
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TAKMrL* 8. completing, finishing, perfection, excellence, 

— a, perfection, completion, supplement. 
TAKSAL, s. a mint. There were 35 of these in Akbar's 

time, and those in connexion with Oudh, were at Benares, 

Jannpnr, Kananj, Gorakhpur and Lucknow, 
TAKSrM, s. division, separation, see bat ward. 
TALAB, s. demand, request, summoning ; it also means 

pay, wages, salary. 

TALA-BAND, s. a detailed account shewing each head of 
revenue. 

TALAK, *. divorce, repudiation. 

TALASH, 8. search, enquiry. 

TALBANA, s. a fee to peons for serving processes, &o. 

TALPKA, s. a schedule, an inventory, 

TALLUKDAEr, s. In U. India a large landholder posses- 
sing generally villages of which he is the sole owner, and 
other villages in which there are subordinate holders, 
and of which latter villages he is only the superior pro- 
prietor. In the L. Provinces the superior proprietor is 
called the zamtnddr, and the subordinate proprietors 
tqlhikddrSf from tqlluka dependent. In most of the land 
settlements of TJ. India, wherever the representatives of 
the original owners were found resident in a village, they 
were engaged with by the Govt, for the revenue, to the 
exclusion of the tqllukddi^ and the latter was compensated 
with a money allowance called mdlikdna^ paid from the 
Govt, treasury, which at the first settlement was 20 per 
cent, but at subsequent settlements or at the death of the 
then incumbent, was reduced to 10 per cent. 

Sir W. Muir has remarked. *' Mr. John Thornton's 
settlement of the tqlluka of Moorson, the type recom- 
mended by Govt, to its settlement officers, was formed 
by admitting the tqllukddr to engagements, and then 
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making an under settlement with the several village 
proprietors. This is described as possessing several 
advantages, especially as, while it gives much greater 
security for the Govt, revenue, it does not at once annul 
the connexion which has long existed between the talluk- 
ddr and the village communities, nor does it create the 
anomaly of granting a perpetual allowance to the former, 
without his incurring either trouble or responsibility in 
return for it. The spirit of the settlement was thus in 
favor of the tqllukddr. Govt, subsequently over-ruled 
the arrangement, cancelled the tqllukddr^ s engagements, 
and directed that the village proprietors should pay direct 
to Govt." 

Nothing could be fairer than the principle of Mr. 
Thornton's settlement, provided some system of limitation 
was kept in view so that, as enjoined by the Court of 
Directors, long lost rights were not revived, and provided 
also that it was confined to sub-settling with ex-proprietors 
alone. But as has already been shown, it was not adhered 
to, and moreover, tqllukddrs were set aside for birtddrs^ 
who were subordinate proprietors of their own creation, 
who had never had a higher status than that of sub- 
proprietors in the village, and to whom we gave full 
proprietary right with the privilege of engaging for the 
Govt, revenue. 

In Oudh Mr. Thornton's principle of sub-settlement 
has been followed in regard to ex-proprietors as well as 
hirtddrs for whose tenures a valuable consideration was 
paid, and other sub-proprietors of that sort, subject to local 
laws and rules in respect of the method of incorporation, 
creation of tenure, length of possession within limitations, 
and amount of profits enjoyed. Frequent attempts have 
from time to time been made in Oudh, to define the term 
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tqlJuka^ generally with but limited success. It is believed 
that it has been determined judicially that whatever was 
commonly known and officially recognised as a tqlluka 
in the king's time, within limitations, was a tqlluka under 
our settlements ; but the question has now been disposed 
of by the legislature, and all estates entered in the lists 
prescribed by Act I. of 1869, and in supplemental lists 
that may hereafter be published by Govt, and no others, 
are tqllukas. 

TAMASSUK, s. a bond, an obligation, also nawishta. 

TAMBAKT7, s. tobacco, see zamin. The following infor- 
mation which is of permanent interest, was supplied by 
the author in 1860 to the Honorable James Wilson, in 
reply to certain questions then put. (1) The average 
produce of a bigah of 360 Ildhi yards square, of tobacco, 
is 12 standard mans of dry leaf. (2) The value on the 
ground of the above 12 mans if it is of the best quality, 
is Rs. 60 ; *. e, Rs. 5 a man for the leaf, and 2 Rs. for re- 
fuse stalks. If of inferior quality, 3 Rs. a man, (3) The 
value of unmanufactured tobacco as retailed in the Oudh 
hdzdrSy is 8 Rs. per man, (4) The manufactured article 
for smoking, is of three kinds, 1st Idlas/idhi, 2nd addah 
and 3rd khamird, of which details will be given here- 
after. Of these three sorts, the 1st is sold at 13 to 14 
standard sers per rupee. The 2nd at 5 to 6 sers, and 
the 3rd at 2 to 3 sers. The great bulk of the tobacco 
that is grown, is consumed after it has been manufactur- 
ed into these 3 kinds. But a good deal is also chewed 
in the dry leaf, and made into snuff. Benares snuff is 
famous throughout India, and snuff-makers of that place 
have been known to make fortunes. (5) The proportion 
of tobacco in the manufactured article, as also the pro- 
portions of other material used in the manufacture, are 
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shown in the following tables, giving the details of a 
standard bigah, 

1st Ldlasdhi, 



Ingredient. 


Weight. 


Price. 


Labor. 


Remarks. 


Half dried tobac- 
co leaf, 

Shird or chotd (su- 
gar-cane juice). 

Sajjt (coarse so- 
da), 


24 man. 
36 „ 
24 „ 


48/0/0 

72/0/0 

1/8/0 


9/8/0 


Total 131 Es 
expended ; result 
60 7nans of to- 
bacco ; retail va- 
lue 180 Es ; pro- 
fit 49 Es. 



The leaf of which this kind is made, is of an inferior qua- 
lity, and it is only smoked by the poorer classes. It 
is not very common in Oudh, but is to be found in the 
Eastern districts, and abounds in the direction of Alla- 
habad and Benares ; the 24 mans of half dried leaves are 
equivalent to 12 mans of dry leaf. 

2nd Sdda, 



Ingredient. 


Weight. 


Price. 


Labor. 


Bemarks. 


Dried leaf, 
Shirdy 

Sajjh 


12 mans, 
18 „ 
1 ser. 


48/0/0 
36/0/0 

• • • 


6/0/0 


Expenses 90Es ; 
manufactured ar- 
ticle 30 mans\ re- 
tail price 225Es; 
profit 1 35 Es. 



This is the article in popular use throughout the coun- 
try, and it is not made of the best leaf. This kind is 
made by pounding the leaf and then mixing it with the 
shird without firing. The first kind is made by boiling 
the half green leaf, whole in shird. 
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3rd Khamird. 



Ingredient. 


Weight. 


Price. 


Labor. 


Bemarks. 


Dried leaf, 

Shird, 

Khamir^ (native 
preserve for fla- 
vor). 

Scents^ 


12 mans, 
24 „ 

3 „ 

1 m. 10*. 


60/0/0 
48/0/0 

18/0/0 
162/0/0 


24/0/0 


Expenses 312/ 
outturn 40 mans 
retail price 800/ 
profit, ....488/ 



Under the 4th head above, the price of this sort is put 
down at 2 to 3 sers per rupee ; when the article is highly 
scented it sells at 3 Rs. a ser ; when moderately so, at 
2 Es. This kind is made of the very best sorts of leaf. 
(6) General observations. Not much tobacco is grown 
near Luoknow, Two places in Oudh are celebrated for 
this article. One is mauza Katha, in Baraitch, and the 
other is mauza Agidpur, in Sitdpur. The drug grown at 
the first of these places is appreciated for its beautiful 
aroma, and the other for its bitterness and pungency ; but 
neither of these even can compete with the tobacco that 
comes from the eastward, especially that which comes from 
Bhar near Patna, which meets a ready sale at 9 or 10 Rs. 
or even more per man. 

Tobacco is grown in the highly manured fields immediate- 
ly around the village site, and brackish water is said 
to be the best with which to irrigate it. The seed is 
sown in August and September, and transplanted in 
October. It yields a first crop which is reaped in March, 
and a second crop in May, which last gives only half the 
produce of the first crop. So that of the 12 mans average 
produce of a higah given above, 8 mans will be of the 
first crop, and 4 of the second. 
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Land on which tobacco is grown ordinarily rents in 
Oudh at 10 E»s. a hlgah^ and the other expenses attend- 
ant on the growth of a bigah of the plant there, amount to 
46 Rs. total cost 56 Rs. Taking 62 Rs. as the maximum 
price of a bigah of the best tobacco grown in Oudh, the 
profit to the grower will be 6 Rs. In the less valuable 
kinds, the sum allowed for the grower's labor in the 
above tables, will be the amount of his receipts. 

In the Benares province the cultivation of tobacco is 
much better understood than in Oudh ; so much so that 
it is usual for the grower to pay 20 Rs. a bigah for his 
land instead of 10 Rs. The simplest way of introduce- 
in g a tax on tobacco would be to fix a duty equal to the 
present minimum selling price of the leaf, and to collect 
this duty by farming out the monopoly of collecting it, 
just as was formerly done with dbkdri^ opium, &c. 

TAMHrD, s, preamble, introduction, preface, an endorse- 
ment, also dibdcha, 

TAMIL, s. execution (of an order,) service of a notice, 
performance (of a contract) — karndy to carry out, to exe- 
cute, to fulfil, to perform. 

TAMLIK-NAMA, s. a deed of transfer, a gift. There is 
this difference between a tamlik-ndma and a hibd-ndmay 
that the latter is at once followed by transfer of possession, 
and the former is not. 

TANAKUZ, 8. being discordant, repugnancy. 

TANAZIJ, 8, dispute, litigation, strife. 

TANKHWAH, s. salary, pay. 

TANKIH, 8, searching, deciding, determination, ascer- 
tainment, issue. 

TANSI'KH, *. annulment, renunciation, revocation, avoid- 
ance, determination, quashing. 
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TAPPA, 8, a former sub-diviBion of a pargana^ which has 
now become obsolete. [contrivance. 

TARADDUD, 8, cultivation, also anxious consideration, 

TAEAF, s. quarter, side, a division of a pargana or estate ; 
— bdnt^ a modification of the hhaiydchdrd tenure under 
which the area is divided into two or more thoks^ which 
are held in commonality by two or more branches of the 
proprietary community, the shares in one have, however, 
no interest in the welfare of the other, they are in fact 
distinct zatninddri holdings ; the sharers are entitled to 
participate in the proceeds of every field in their thok ; 
— ddr^ the holder of a taraf^ a partisan, an ally, also par* 
tial ; — ddri^ partiality; — isdnt^ the other or second party 
to a suit, an opponent, an adversary, a defendant. 

TARAI, 8. low moist land lying along the river. The belt 
of waste land running along the base of the Himalyas is 
also so called. [desert. 

TARAK-KARNA, v, to relinquish, to abandon, to leave, to 

TARAKKI, 8, promotion, advancement. 

TARDID, 8, repelling, opposing, relenting. 

TARFAIN, 8. both sides, the parties to a suit. [stigate. 

TARGTB DEN A, v. to abet, to encourage, to induce, to in- 

TARI or kachhdr^ 8, a soil liable to annual inundation, also 
kafari, 

TARIP, 8. explanation, description, definition, also ap- 
plause, praise, assertion. 

TARIKA, 8. manner, method. [bequests. 

TARI'KAT, 8. things left after death, effects, inheritances, 

TARIKH, 8, date, era, annals, history, — ul-hijrat^ the era 
of the hijrd^ — wdr, periodically, according to date, at 
stated time or dates. 

In recording dates of historical or memorable events, 
the 28 letters of the Arabic language are generally used. 
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Each of these has a oertain numerical value attached^ 
ranging from one to one thousand. 

The order of this numerical alphabet grouped into 
eight words, with the corresponding value of each letter, 
is given below : — 

Jlif+be+jtm+ddL 
Aasi) Abjad, = I +V+ G + '^ 
Value 1, 2, 3, 4. 
*He+wdw'\'Ze. 
)^ Hauwaz, = » + ; + ) 

6, 6, 7. 

^l«a- Hutti^ = ^ + b + ^ 

8, 9, 10. 

Kdf+ 1dm + mim + min. 
y:j<^ Kalmany = ci + J+ ^ +c; 

20, 30, 40, 50. 

Sin + qin +fe + sudd, 
,ji>A^ SafaSy = ^ + J +J>+ o^ 

60, 70, 80, 90. 

Kdf+ re + 8hin + te. 
c:^yf Karshaty^ J + ; + cT +^ 

100, 200, 300, 400. 

8e + khe + zdl. 
^ 8akhkhaZy= cii + ^ + i 

500, 600, 700. 

Zudd+ zo +^fl5m. 
gli^ Zazzag^ = i> + J^ + ^ 

800, 900, 1000. 
It is to be observed that the value increases by units 
up to ^ ye, (value 10), by tens up to J kdf^ (value 100), 
and by hundreds up to p (j.ainy (value 1000). 

* Called hde hauwaz or chhoU he. f Called hde hutti or hafi he. 
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The Zatcdbit-qzim gives the following meanings of the 
8 words : 

i^\ Abjadj = Oommenoed. 

)>* Hauwaz, = Incorporated. 

,^iaa- Hutti, = Ascertained. 

^J^ Kalmariy = Articulated. 
^joA^M Sqfa8f = Learnt. 

ci*Ay> Karshat, = Arranged. 

^^ Sakhkhaz,= Guarded, 

^li^ Zazzagi, = Finished. 

In reckoning by the preceding system the seven letters 

pe te che ddl re ze gdf 
peculiarly Persian or Indian viz : — y, ci>, 5, 5, j, 3, d 
have the same value as their cognate Arabic letters 
of which they are respectively modifications, i, e., of 
be ie jtm ddl re ze and kdf 

The mode of recording any event is to form a brief 
sentence, a poetical line, or sometimes a whole verse, so 
that the numerical value of all the letters taken together, 
amounts to the year in which the event took place. In 
computing by this method, only the value of the letters 
that are actually written is taken into account, without 
any reference to those that may be pronounced. 

In most of the Muhammadan inscriptions the date is 
given through the medium of these letters. Thus the 
3rd line in the inscription on the Mosque in the Hing k% 
Mandi at Agra runs as follows : — 

Khirad tdrikh i bunyddash raqamzad. 
Chu miishaf ma/sjid i Yakut bingar. 
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" Genius wrote the date of its erection. Behold the 
Mosque of Yakut is like the Kordn.^^ 

The letters in the last hemistich make up the date 

1123 Hijra ; thus : — 

che+tcdw. 
^ Chu = g + ; = 3 + 6 ,,,..= 9 

mim+ sudd + he +fe, 
dis^ Musha/,= ^ +^ +c+^=40+90+8 + 80=218 

mtm + sin +jim + ddL 
o.:?*^ Masjidy = (^ +0-+ c +** =40 + 60 + 3+4=107 

ye+alif+kdf+ivdtv+te. 
o>'l> YdkiU,=:^+ ^ +3+ ) +e.=10 +1+100+6+400=517 

be + mm + gd/+ re. 
/ii £mgar, — ^+ ^ + J + y =2 + 50+20+200=272 

Total,... 1123 jff. 
In the same way persons bear names that give the date 
of their nativity, as the name ^ ^^o^^ Muhammad Zafar, 
gives the following date of that person's nativity : — 

mim +he+ mini + ddL 
i3..*3:^ Muhammad=^ +C + (* + ^ =40+8+40+4=90 

;8ro +/e + 7'e, 
fii> Zafar =Ji + ci+; =900 + 80+200 + 1180 

Total,... 1272 J?. 
Similarly numbers are used to represent words, thus : — 

ain ze ye and ze 

70, 7, 10 and 7 make Aziz, y:f. 

There is one point more to be noticed viz : at times, in 
order to gain a certain date, numbers are subtracted or 
added or both. The former of these two processes is 
called takhraja (subtracting), and the latter tqmia (addi- 
tion) . The more nicely and suitably they are used the 
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more they set off the beauty of the tdrikh^ but this of 
course requires a master-hand. The following is an 
example from Saudd, eulogizing Shujduddaula Nawdb of 
Oudh, on the oooasion of his defeating H^fiz Bahmat 
Khdu, the Eohilla chief, who lost his life on the occasion. 
The battle was the result of the Chiefs not paying money 
which he owed to the Naiodh, 

Hdfiz ne sar diyd na diyd zar hut hat yih. 

Tdrikh fath dliye nawdb ndmddr. 
"Hdfiz parted with his head, but not with his money. 
This is the date of the greatvictory of the renowned Nawdb." 
Here the poet has used both of the processes. 

Now to gain the required date we have to subtract the 
value of he (^) from that otHdJiz, which the poet illustrates 
by saying ^^ Hdfiz parted with his head," (which in writing 
is ^^e), while he also describes what actually occurred. 
Again, to the remainder we have to add the value of the 
word ;3 zar^ which the poet indicates by the expression, 
"but not with his money," (in Persian, zar)\ here he 
again relates what actually happened. 

he '^ zar. 
Thus, JiSta. Bdfiz — c+;)=the required date, 

he + alif-\-fe + zo, 
T^o^y ^^ Edfiz,=z+ \ +^+1^=8+1+80+900=989 
c Se, = 8 

2r<? + re. 

;) Zar, = 3+) =7+200 =207 

Thus, 989 — 8 + 207=1188, the Hijra year in which the 
event took place. [translator. 

TAE.JAMA or tarjuma, s. translation, version, mutarjim, a 

TARJIH, s. preference. 
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TABKA, 8. the share of a deceased person, a bequest, a 

legacy. 
TARMI'M, 8. modification, revision, amendment. 
TARTIB, 8, arrangement, disposition, order. 
TASARRUF-I-MAHASIL-SHAI-MARHUNA, 8. usu- 

fruct. 

TASDIK, 8. verifying, attesting. 

TASFIA, 8. adjustment, reconciliation, settlement, disposal. 

TASHHIR, 8. formerly a mode of punishment, now dis- 
continued ; it consisted in mounting the criminal on an 
ass with his face blackened and exposing him to public 
scorn ; proclaiming, publishing. 

TASHKHIS, 8, assessment, ascertainment. 

TASIR, 8. effect, impression, operation. 

TASLIM, f>. to admit, to acknowledge. 

TASRIH, 8. description, explanation, detail. 

TATIL, 8. a holiday. 

TATIMMA, 8. a supplement, appendix; — i arzi dqwd^ 
supplementary plaint. 

TAUFIR, 8. increase, savings, an account of the revenue 
demand ; — i manza^ a village not yet brought on the 
Govt, rent roll. Such cases have been brought to a ter- 
mination by the settlement. 

TAUHIN, 8. an insult. 

TATJLIAT, 5. transfer by the proprietor under the original 
contract, at the original price, without any addition for 
profit ; also superintendence, trusteeship. 

TAWAJJTJH, 8. kindness, favor, obligingness, turning to- 
wards, regarding, attending to. 

TAWAKKUF, 8. delay. 

TAWALAT, 5. prolixity. 

TAWAN-0-NUKSAN, s. damages, also harja. 

TAWrLA, 8. a tether, a stable. 
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TAZIR, s. an infliction of punishment by flagellation or 
otherwise, at the discretion of the Judge, for any off'ence, 
whether of word or deed, not subject to a specific legal 
penalty. 

TAZKIA, 8, purification, a case in which a certain number 
of special witnesses bear testimony to the competency of 
other witnesses who are giving evidence in any cause, the 
former being denominated muzakkis (purgators). 

TEKRA, 5. a high spot of land. 

TERIJ AS AMI WAR, s. an abstract of the khationi, ierij i 
goshwdrd jinswdr asdmiiodr^ a table of every kind of pro- 
duce with the name of the cultivator, &c. ; terij ijinawdr 

. asdmtwdr, a list of the fields occupied by each person who 
cultivates on his own account ; terij i jama kharchy an 
annual abstract of the siydhd account, showing the total 
collections and disbursements of the year. 

THAHRANA, v. to determine, to stop. 

THAHRAE, s, a harvest rent in the Sitdpur division, 
which is fixed by appraisement of the land-lord's share of 
the crop in money at each harvest, and on the payment 
of this sum the tenant may remove the crop. 

THAK, s, a masonry boundary pillar, the same made of 
mud is called dhui, 

THAKURDWARA, s. a Hindu temple. 

THALr or Thamld^ s, the mound or protecting wall round 
the root of a young tree. 

THALLA, 5. a sandy soil. 

THANA, s, a police station. 

THANGDARI, s, receiving stolen goods. 

TH APPA, s. a die, a mark of the paw ; gleanings of com 
&c., left on the field after harvest. 

THELANS, 5. (from thelnd to shove) land acquired by 
force. 
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THIKA, 8. a contract, a farm, lease ; — ddr, a middle man 
between owners and cultivators, a lessee, a contractor, a 
farmer. 

THOK, 8. a sub-division of a paftiddri or hhaiydchdrd estate, 
usually containing two or more pattt8 or shares. The head- 
man is termed thokddr and is generally one of the lambar^ 
ddrs of the village. 

TIKUE, 8. a division of crop where the zaminddr gets one- 
third and the rniyat two-thirds. 

TIL, *. the seed of the Sisamftm orientate or the plant it- 
self; a mole on the face; a moment, an instant. Til gur 
bhijan ttni mitdi, Atje mifh pdchhe karwdi. Eating mo- 
lasses with linseed is like Muhammadan friendship, it is 
first sweet, but afterwards bitter. 

TILA, 8, a mound or hill. 

TINKA, 8. a straw. Tinkd gird gaind mukh, mJkna ghateo 
ahnr. So le chali papilkd pdlan ko pariicdr. A straw fell 
from the Elephant's mouth and did not injure his meal, 
a little ant carried it away and fed her whole family. 

TINNI, 8. wild rice. See pamri, 

TIT or kdfi^ 8. a corruption of kafdlat zdmim, security to 
pay a sum by a stipulated period, a note of hand. 

TIR, 8. the bank of a river, also a belt of sand on the bank 
of a river intervening between the soils known as khateri 
and khddar : also an arrow. 

TniWAH, 8. usually low land, the river bank, but in 
E. Oudh the high north bank of the Gumti is so called. 

TISUEI, «. paying a laborer by giving him one load in 30. 

TITLI, 8. a disease in grain by which it becomes unusually 
small : also a butterfly. 

TOKA. *. Govt, share of produce ; the fixed allowance for 
which lands are liable without reference to seasons or 
amount of produce. 
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TORK, s. (1) scarcity, want ; (2) a purse, a bag of Bs. ; (3) 
match of a gun ; (4) a bank, island, bar ; (5) a ploughshare ; 
(6) a piece of rope ; (7) an ornament like a chain. 

TUKHM-REZr, s. sowing seed. 

u. 

UDTTL-I^HUKMI, a. disobedience of orders, resistance of 

legal process. 
UDHAB, 8. loan, credit. Udhdr kd hhdb paydl id tdpab^ 

feeding on credit and toasting at a fire of straw : the 

equivalent of lean not on a broken reed. 
UHDA, s. appointment, office, post. 
U JA^NA, V. to lay waste, to desolate. 
yjXJBA or qjuba^ s, a wonder, a miracle. 

T7KH or ikh, s. sugar-cane, also naishakar and gannd; the 
former name generally applies only to the crop, the latter 
. to the cut cane ; ganda and agaund are also other names 
for cane. There are several sorts of cane common in W. 
Oudh and Kohilkhand, viz : (1) thun^ (2) paunda and (3) 
kdld ganndy which are only used as edibles, not for mak- 
ing sugar, (4) matndy (5) dikchauy (6) dhaunr^ (J) padara 
and (8) rakhri. These last are grown almost entirely for 
sugar making and they have been arranged according to 
the quantity and quality of sugar produced by each. 
Elliott's Glossary gives the following kinds of cane for 
Benares and E. Oudh, mungd, paundd^ barokhd^ reordy 
kMayaVy sarauti^ katdrd, rukrd and khiwahi. 

One of the main reasons for cane being such a popular 
crop, besides the profit which it yields, is that the operations 
of preparing the land, growing the crop, and harvesting 
the produce all occur at times when the husbandman is at 
comparative leisure. Sugar-cane is planted in February 
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and March, irrigated from onoe to three times before the 
rains, and the cutting commences on the last day oiKdtik 
(about the middle of November). Then it is out, the 
leaves and tops are taken off, and the canes tied in bun- 
dles {phdndi), and carried to the press, (A:o/Aw). It is there 
cut into short pieces to srnt the particular sort of press 
used. There are three presses used in Oudh, (1) the 
Panjdbi, (2) the Bairham and (3) the T&ntia. The first 
is seldom used owing to the outlay and difficulty in mak- 
ing and keeping it in order. In this press the canes are 
crushed whole, and the produce is of course greater. The 
second sort is used where hard wood of fit size for making 
the mortar, is abundant ; it is more economical than the 
third sort. Number three is that which is in most com- 
mon use. Bairham it may be noted, is also the name of 
one of the male sets of tunes of the Hindus said to have 
been composed by the God Barhm&, and when properly 
sung or played, it is supposed to set the press or mill 
which bears its name going. The press consists of the 
mill proper or mortar (kolhd), the upright spar or pestle, 
(jdth or lath), the horizontal boom (pdth)^ to which the 
bullocks are yoked, and the diagonal spar {maekam\ con- 
necting the boom and the pestle. The 3 spars form a 
triangle, but the boom and pestle do not quite touch, the 
pestle working against the inside of the mortar, the boom 
working round on the outer surface of the trunk. The 
men employed to work the mill are, (1) the driver {patha), 
(2) the cane-cutter, (3) the mill-feeder (miitaha), who puts 
the pieces (gandert), into the mill ; (4) the man (the khau^ 
hd)f who keeps them in position and removes the refuse 
(khoe), and (6) the boiler (jhonkiyd). "When hired labor 
is employed the first two are paid in cash, the last three 
in kind. The juice {ras) runs from the mill into a large 
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earthen jar {math or mathor), placed under ground along 
side the press. When it is full, which it ought to be 
when the Bairham press and fairly good cane are used 
in five or six hours, it is removed in a small earthen pot 
(hlinn), to the boiler (iarn), where it is boiled for five or 
six hours if rdb is to be made ; about an hour longer if 
it is to be gnr or mifhdi. In the process of boiling the 
liquid passes through a set of five pans in Kohilkhand, 
(1) the haiiZy which is the largest and farthest from the 
fire, (2) the nikdr, (8) the 2)hH /a, (4) the phatka and (5) 
the chd'shini, which is directly over the fire. It has been 
well pointed out by Mr. Butt, that in naming these pro- 
ducts, concentrated cane juice in the form of rdb and gufy 
the most strange mistakes are usually made. Sugar, mo- 
lasses, coarse ditto, and treacle are terms commonly used 
as equivalents for rdb or gur. Concentrated juice cannot 
correctly be called sugar, and denoting it as molasses or 
treacle is a gross mistake. Molasses {fihtra) is the syrup 
which drains from the rdb in the subsequent process at 
the manufacturer's, the remainder being raw sugar (pot- 
ri), from which again is obtained dry sugar (khdnd). Rdb 
might perhaps be translated as undrained raw sugar. 
Treacle is the syrup that drains from refined sugar. Su- 
gar is a most indefinite term, as it may mean the raw, the 
dry or the refined article. As the j uice goes on boiling 
the scum {maht), is removed ; this last is generally one of 
the perquisites of the stoker (jhonkiyd or jhonkndri). When 
nearly ready whether it be rdb or gur that is desired, 
a man keeps working it up with a large wooden ladle 
and the fire is allowed to go down ; then if it is rdb^ it is 
poured into earthen jars {kalsi)^ for sale ; and if gur into 
moulds and pounded into round balls {bhelis)^ of 2 to 5 
sers in weight each. If matna is the sort of cane used 
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from five to six maths ought to yield one Imhi of rdb ; of 
the other sorts of cane six to seven maths are required. 
The kahl holds generally from four to foiir and a half 
Govt. ma7is weight of rdb ; the math contains about a 
fourth more. The quality of the soil on which the cane 
18 grown has a great deal to do both with the quantity 
and quality of the produce. Much also depends on the 
weather ; if dry, the yield is good, and the grain large ; 
if wet the rdb is slushy and the grain very fine ; but frost 
does the greatest damage, the yield being small and 
sticky and with hardly any grain. A standard bigah of 
sugar-cane in W. Oudh, to which this article mainly re- 
fers, yields about twenty to twenty-two mans of rdb of the 
average price of Rs. 2/4 a man. Rdb is the staple from 
which sugar and all confections are made, the latter by 
Halivdis^ while giir is the poor man's seasoner, and is 
largely used in preparing mortar and fattening animals : 
and from it country spirits are largely distilled (see dbkd- 
r(). Rdb is bought up from the producer by the sugar 
refiner (kansari), in this way. In September and October 
when the producer has to pay his first instalment of rent 
to his land- lord, he goes off to his kansari, who stands in 
the position of his banker, and gets an advance of one 
rupee on the large ?}ian, on the estimated out-turn of the 
year, and he agrees to let the refiner have the entire pro- 
duce of the season, at from 1 to 4 duds less than the 
normal annual rate, minus an allowance (karda)^ of so 
much per mati if the stuff is inferior. He gets a further 
advance of eight dnds a man in December, after his 
first batch of rdb has reached the refiners factory ; ano- 
ther instalment of eight dnds a tnan is paid to the pro- 
ducer in April, if he has sent in the full quantity ; and 
the balance, if any, is paid to him in August, when the 
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annual rates are declared. It is the old story ; the rqiyat 
gets worse and worse in debt, and is in the end sold up 
by the kansari^ who takes care to have some other securi- 
ty besides the rah for his money. There is also a ready- 
money system of business. In this the mahdjan pays the 
average hdzdr rate down, and sometimes agrees to give an 
dnd or two over the fixed rate at the end of the year, but 
only if the stuff proves of extra quality. Both rqiyata 
and mahdjans prefer this way of dealing. In either case 
the rdh is removed by the kansart, who is responsible from 
the moment it has been weighed or appraised (kut). When 
the rdb has arrived at the factory {ganj)^ it is allowed a few 
days to cool and settle ; then the top of the kahi is broken 
off and the rdh put in bags made of blanket ; these are 
piled on the top of each other in a high narrow chamber 
2 feet square, called hojhd^ ardh or kuria^ and allowed to 
strain through the drain (kundyer) below, by their own 
weight, for a short time ; then a mill-stone is placed on 
top, and a man gets on it, and with a stick to help him 
to keep his balance, he jumps and swings backwards and 
forwards till all the molasses [shira)y has run off into 
vats, {ndnd), below. This shira is used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of prepared tobacco ; what is left in the bags is now 
raw sugar {potri); it is shaken out on the treading floor, 
(pdtd)^ which is out in the sun; and two men keep rub- 
bing it with their feet till no lumps are left ; it is then 
put in the sweating vats, (kdncht), about a foot deep, over 
which a layer of river or tank vegetation, {sewdr)^ is laid, 
to separate off any molasses that may remain. The syrup 
that runs off in this process is called ckota kd shira or 
sfiwdri shira. The outcome from these vats is now sugar, 
but it again changes its name to khdnd or khdnr, kachchi 
shakkar^ or sewdri shakkar. In Azimgarh the gross returns 
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from sugar-cane are said to range from 40 to 125 Es. an 
acre, in even a singlQ pargana. In Shdhjahdnpur the ex- 
penses of cane cultivation are put down bj Butt at 75 Rs. 
and the value of the produce at 150 Rs. an acre. 

UKI7BAT, s. punishment also sazd, 

UMAK, s. depth, as of a well. 

UMMEDWAR, s. a candidate, an expectant. 

UMMUL-WALD, «. the mother of offspring. 

TJMR, s. age, period of life ; — dardzy of long life. 

UNWAN, s. heading, as of a statement. 

I7P, s. a system of interest, where the borrower agrees to 
pay back at the end of the harvest, the value of the sum 
borrowed in grain, with 1 or 2 or 3 sers more per matiy in 
excess of the market price. 

UPJANHAR, a. fertile. 

UPLA, s, cakes of cow-dung used as fuel. 

UPROHIT or prohit, 8, the village moderator, who per- 
forms domestic ceremonies for the inhabitants, and is 
usually paid his fees in grain. See parja, 

TJRS, 8. a Mu8almdn festival. 

USAL-PA8AL- JANA, v. to be agitated or confused. 

X7SAR, 5. see nimaksdr. 

USTAD, 8. a teacher, master, preceptor, tutor. 

USTUWAR, a. brave, firm, strong, stable, powerful, solid, 
resolute. 

UWARA, 8, a trough at a well for watering cattle. 

UTHTI-PARTr, 8. a custom prevailing in W. Azimgarh, 
under which a tenant does not pay for land unless he 
plants it. It is taken for granted that the tenant's own 
interest will prevent abuse of the custom, sometimes as 
much as 10 per cent of the rice lands are thus left fallow. 
In the same quarter rice lands largely pay rent in kind, 
known as hhdoli. 
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UZR, s. an objection, a plea, an excuse, — ndmanzur karndy 
to over rule a plea or objection, to reject a plea. 

W. 

WAD A, s, a promise, — khildfi^ breach of promise or en- 
gagement, default. 

WAFA s. performing a promise, — dd)\ faithful, -^ddriy 
sincerity, fidelity, — karnd, to fulfil, to suffice, to prove 
eflfeotive. 

WAG AIR A, s. etcetera, &c. 

WAGUZASHT, s. release from attachment. 

WAJAH, s. cause, ground, reason, motion, — i mimajjah^ 
sufficient cause. Wajiihdt^ the plural of tcajah, 

WAJIB, 8. proper, just, reasonable, right necessary. Wdji- 
biy expedient, necessary, — ul-arz^ the administration 
paper prepared at Settlement, in which the rights of the 
community are formally recorded and verified by those 
concerned. In this paper a brief history of the village, 
and all local and family customs are usually recorded. 
Of this document it has been observed by Mr. Oust late 

of the N. W. Revenue Board, that " owing to the mode 

• 

of preparation of the icdjib-ul-qrz^ it is often a useless 
and in late cases has proved a dangerous paper. The 
proper way to prepare it is as follows : — The majority 
of the clauses are common to the whole district, or at 
least to the whole Tahsilddri. The Collector should in 
consultation with his subordinates settle these general 
clauses, obtain the sanction of the Commissioner, and 
then print them and place a copy in each record and sup- 
ply copies to the pntwdns and lambarddrs. These are 
called the general clauses ; but each village may have one 
or two special clauses, and to the preparation of these 
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great oare should be given. The first clause of each Til- 
lage icdjib'ul-arg should be that the general clauses are 
understood and accepted ; then will follow those which 
relate solely to the particular village. And no specula- 
tive provisions are to be entered. Nothing of a character 
that might be disputed in a Court of law, such as fixing 
the rent to be paid by tenants, &c., but only such provi- 
sions as are necessary. It must be understood that the 
Collector or Settlement officer is not charged with any 
power to fix the rent for any term of years^ or in perpe- 
tuity. As a preparer of the settlement record, he has no 
authority in any way, by any condition, to limit the full 
powers of landowner or tenant to re-open the question of 
rent as often as they like." Again the N. W. Board 
have held, ^' that the Administration paper is a record of 
village custom, and relates only to the proprietors and 
not in any way to the cultivating tenants, who are neither 
required to sign it nor have they any concern with it, as 
an inspection of the Directions to Settlement Officers may 
show." 

WAJT7B, 8. claimable, a debt that is overdue ; tdrikh wajub 
kist mdlgusdri^ the date on which the revenue installment 
is due. 

WAKF, 8. an endowment or grant made for charitable and 
religious purposes. 

WAKFA, 8. delay, pausa 

WAKir, ad. really, truly, in fact, also true, real, bond fide. 

WAKTL, 8. a pleader, icakdlai-ndma^ power of attorney. 

WALAD-IJZ-ZINA, 8. the son of a prostitute, a bastard. 

WALr, 8. a holy man, a favorite (of God), a prince, lord, 
master, guardian, a servant, — qhd^ the heir apparent, 
locum tenens, viceregent. 

WAP AS KABNA, r. to refund, to return, to send back. 
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to remand, to give back, to restore. JFdpasi, return, re- 
fund, remand, restoration. [deceive. 

WARGALANA or wargxildnnd, v. to inveigle, to decoj, to 

WARIDAT, 8. a crime, event, accident, occurrence, cir- 
cumstance. 

WARIS. s. an heir, one having right of heritage. 

WASP, 8. executor, administrator. Wasiyat-ndmay a will, 
a legacy, a deed constituting heirs. 

WASPKA, s. a bond, obligation or written agreement. A 
popular method of securing a provision for their descen- 
dants and favorites, or of providing funds to construct 
and maintain tombs, with the former Native Rulers of 
Oudh, was to invest money in British loans, of which the 
heirs and representatives became entitled to di^aw the 
periodical interest. There are numerous treaty pensions 

of this sort drawn at Lucknow and Faiz&b&d. A trust 
{amdnat)^ and a security (zamdnat)^ wasikUy are attached 
to the tomb of the Baku Begum at the latter place. 
Some Oudh wadka pensions are governed by Muhamma- 
dan law ; others partly by that law, and partly by the 
orders of the British Govt, and its officers. — intikdly a 
deed of transfer. 
WASILAT, 8. mesne profits, the proceeds of an estate. 
WASIL-BAKI, 5. an account shewing the amount of re- 
ceipts and balances. 
WASTE, 5. on account, for the sake of. 
WAST7L, 8. arrival, conjunction, acquisition or enjoyment 

(of anything desired.) — karnd, to collect or realize. 
WAT AN, 5. hereditary property, village offices which des- 
cend according to the laws of succession ; — ddr, a posses- 
sor of watan property or of hereditary offices. A watanddr 
is always a mirdsiddvj but the mirdsiddr simply as such, 
is not necessarily a watanddr. 
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WAZA KAENA, v. to deduct, subtract. 

WAZrFA, 8. a pension, a stipend, a stipulated allowance. 

WIBASAT, s, inheritance. — ndma, a deed or document 
either in proof of the distribution of an inherited proper- 
ty^ or of being legal heir of the deceased. 

Y. 

YABANDA, s. a finder, a receiver, a recipient, one who 
receives anj thing. 

TABI7, 8. a pony, a galloway. 

YAFT, 8. perquisites, gain, earnings, fees : ydftanly money 
due to a person /row another, 

YAGANA, 8. kindred. 

YATi or aydly s, a horse's mane. 

YANE or yani^ ad, videlicet, that is to say, for, because, 
namely. 

YATrM, 8. an orphan, a ward, also andth. 

YAUM, 8, a day : yaumiya^ per diem, daily, a daily allow- 
ance. 

Z. 

ZABANr, a, verbal or verbally, viva voce, oral or orally. 

ZABARDAST, a, vigorous, violent, oppressive. 

ZABT, 8, confiscated, control, cheek, resumed, under re- 
sumption. Zabtij money rents on the more valuable 
crops, such as sugar, tobacco and cotton, where rent in 
kind is the rule. The word is not in general use in 
Oudh. Special rents were not agreed on before hand in 
such cases, but landlords used to levy something extra 
occasionally, when the crops were gathered. This, how- 
ever, was exceptional. 

ZAD-0-KOB, 8. assault and battery, beating. 
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ZAHIBA or zdhiran, ad. evidently, apparently, to all ap- 
pearance, as far as appearance goes, ostensibly. 

Z^AHB, s, poison, — dMd, poisoned, ---•ddr^ poisonous, — i 
kdtil or haldhal^ deadly poison. 

2iAID, a. extra, additional, surplus, redundant, exceeding. 

ZAIL-HONA, 8. to be defeated (in a suit for a right). 

ZAKHM, «. wound, cut. 

ZAMANA, «. period, time, fortune: — adg^ turn-coat : — sdsi 
kamdf to practise flattery. 

ZAMTMA, 8, continuation, addition, a schedule, an appen- 
dix, a postscript. 

ZAMIN, 8. a surety, a security : gamdnat^ security, bail. 
Fe'l'Sdmini, penal recognizance. Zamdnat hift amauy secu- 
rity to keep the peace. Zamdnat nek chalni^ security for 
good behayiour. JSdzir zdmini^ bail : mdl zdmini^ written 
security for the payment of any due. 

ZAMIN, 8. the earth, ground, soil, land; a region, country; 
the ground of a picture ; — boH hond, to make a profound 
bow ; — par se kuchh pardpdnd^ to be overjoyed at finding 
unexpectedly the object of one's wishes; — mei^ garjdnd^ 
to be greatly ashamed. 

A curious old work the Diwdnpasand^ gives the following 
description of land and of its products, which is worth 
preserving. H. is for Hindis P. Persian, A. Arabic, L. 
Latin, E. English, F. French and V. Vernacular. 

^^Kdmil land in general is hard and not sandy, rather 
sloping. It is also called dehr and jhil. Sugar-canes 
and wheat flourish here without irrigation. Its well 
water is sweet and where the soil is bluish, excellent, 
and it can be found at the depth of 20 to 30 cubits. Kdmil 
\8t quality y is "when j hits abound and water can be found 
within 20 cubits ; if this land is near the village it is 
called tardi. Kdmil 2nd quality ^ is when the soil is yel- 
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low, difitant &om population, and water cannot be found 
under 30 or 40 cubits. Land of middling nature^ is when 
water, fresh or brackish, is obtained at 50 or 60 cubits. 
Land of the \st quality ; should the above be sandy and 
near the Tillage and water near the surface, it is consider- 
ed of the first quality. Land of the 2nd quality ; but if it 
is far from the population, it is of the second quality. 
Kdmil land of the 3rd quality ; should land of middling 
nature of either description, be extensive and near the 
seat of population, it is called hdinil of the 3rd quality. 
Ndkis 1st quality, is that land in which wells cannot be 
sunk. If it be even, hard and not loose, it is of the first 
quality and is fit for sowing jau khaki, bijhar, chand and 
judr. Ndkis 2nd quality ; but on the contrary if it is 
high, or low, or sandy, it is of 2nd quality and only fit 
for hajrd, &c. Poth and pdkreh are such lands as are in« 
tersected with mounds, (tilds), and are on the extremity 
of villages; they are unfit for cultivation. Poth land 
contains kankar, (gravel), and is sloping, so as to let 
water run offi Polach is land cultivated yearly, Chan- 
char once in 2 years ; it is also called Parauti, Banjar is 
land which remains uncultivated for 2, 3 or 4 succeeding 
years. Kalhar or rakhar is land unfit for cultivation. 
Chakd kewaly is a black soil ; it splits when dry, and when 
wet it is adhesive and tilled with difficulty. It will not 
absorb much water and grains of all seasons grow in it. 
Kaurid kewal, is a yellow adhesive soil less liable to split 
when dry than the last. Kachhwi kewal, is at first black, 
but being pulverised, becomes whitish ; it is also called 
Bharii; little ploughing renders it soft, and it is fit for 
khart/Bud rahi crops, requiring more water than the 
above. Paurii iaurid, is a reddish soil which is neither ad- 
hesive when wet, nor does it split when dry; it is favorable 
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to the kharif^ but requires irrigation for the rahi. Pauru 
tmi is of a brown colour, unfavorable to rabi, Pauru dur- 
san, partakes of red and black ; the rabi flourishes here, the 
Jjchartf requires much watering, Pauru kehrdy is of a white 
colour, bearing on its surface a thin incrustation of saline 
matter, of which r^A, and sajji (soap ashes), are made. 
The rabi and kharif grow ill here. Pauru kehrd amir^ a 
whitish yellow soil which can be used when rain is abun- 
dant. Dabhdlis or Karebdd^ land near the homestead 
which is intermixed with gravel. Poppy, vegetables, 
Indian- corn, ^war, drfw^rf, wheat and barley grow well in 
it. Dabdrd or Barsdti^ islands liable to be over flown are so 
called ; fit for rabi and kharif, Regastdn or Balud zamirij 
sand banks on which nothing of value is planted. 

KHARIF, NIJKARr. 

1. ArwiY. hachU H. ghuiyd H. kulkas A. arum L.. 
bastard potatoes E. Order peperitWy of the monoecia hex* 
andria class, cultivated like sugar-cane in bhur soil, san- 
dy and loose, twice watered, and is used in culinary. 

2. Bdjrd H. qrzan P. a kind of millet E. Grown in all 

soils save Mmily sister plant to judr. It only flourishes 
above Behar, and is injured by excessive damp. It is 
•the staple food of the lower classes, being cheap. 

3. Bhdn or shdli H. bh^anj P. urze, or uruzz A. paddy 
or unhusked rice E. riz F. orj/za L. Natural order gra^ 
mina ; of the hexandria monagynia class ; grows in marshy 
lands. It is reaped and winnowed similarly to mung^ and 
the produce is called chdwal^ and is of the following kinds : 
Anjantty aricd, asni, bdnsmati^ duthid, dhdniy gurgaiod^ 
hansrdjy istimdl (the finest rice), kamudi, ktindiri, mungi, 
ndrapji, uswds, usnd^ (prepared by boiling), pirdnpoki^ seld^ 
mmjird, sunkharchd^ sdthi. (See dhdn.) 
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4. Odjar H. zardak P. carrot E. carrotti F. gdzar P. 
jazar K, daucus Ij, Order umbellatce, oIslss penta^idria digy^ 
nia. Grown in polach land, sown in the kharij\ dug in 
the rahi harvest ; irrigated from wells. 

5. Judr H. zarrat A. a kind of millet E. Gfrown in 
all lands save those that are high and sandy. The pro- 
duce from the rahi is called umrd^ from the khanf^ sarhetL 

6. Kdkun or kangni H. sdneh dashti P. dukhn A. The 
comb tree, a kind of millet E. Grown in kdmil and rich 
soil, in which barley, wheat, &c., are afterwards grown. 
Eaten by the poor, but the seed usually given to birds, 
the stalks to cattle. 

7. Kodai or kodon H. of the qrzan and judr kind. 
Grown in polach land and reaped as shdli or dhdn ; used as 
Miun, which see. 

8. Mdsh i sidh P. ialdi or urd H. a kind of pulse E. 
Sown and reaped with judr ; the busk is very adhesive. 

9. Mung H. 7ndsh i sabz P. a kind of pulse E. Sown 
and reaped with bajrd. 

10. Makdi or hhuttd or jundri H. Indian-corn E. mais 
F. It is sown in fine lands in the vicinity of the village, 
which are afterwards used for barley and wheat. 

11. Moth H. a kind of pulse E. Is sown in lands pre- 
viously used for the kharif harvest. 

12. Marud H. a kind of pulse E. Sown in polach land. 

13. Pasai H. a spontaneous rice E. 

14 Rods H. farikah A. lohid Y.fdha L. bean E. Sown 
on the verge oijudr^ bajrd, and iapds fields. 

15. Sdicdn H. shdmdkh P. a kind of millet E. Sown 
in polach and hanjar lands, which are afterwards used for 
peas and grain. 

16. Singhdrd H. the pig nut E. Sown in ponds and 
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is oool and sweet when eaten raw. Eaten on fast days 
by Hindus, 

17. Til H. aimaim A. kunjad P. sesamum L. the sesame 
or sesama plant E. Order luridos, a genus of the didyna' 
mia angiospermia class. Sown with judr and arhar ; the 
seed is used in confectionery, medicine and oil making. 

KHAEIF, ZABTr. 

18. JUlu H. solanum tuberosum L. potatoes E. pomme de 
terra F. Order luridoe of the pentandria monogynia class. 
An exotic plant sown in kdmil land and loose sandy 
loam ; the flower makes a beautiful yellow dye. In 
England the potatoe sets are cut in pieces with one or 
two eyes in each ; in India the root is planted whole ; 
slaked lime should be sprinkled over the surface of the 
land, to kill grubs. 

19. Bandsarhu kapds or rA( (the produce) H. kutn A. 
darakht i pumhah P. gossypium L. cotonnier F. cotton 
plant E. Order malvace or calumnifarce of the monadel* 
phia polyandria class ; sown in all soils ; when wheat, 
barley, or gram has preceded it, the produce is called 
binaurd, when it follows the kharif harvest, ban sarheti ; 
much rain rots it, without rain it withers. Unctuous, 
sandy, high soils are unfavorable. The down is called 
nil, the seed binauld. The latter is besmeared with cow- 
dung before sowing. Here is the history of a pound of 
cotton wool. " It came from India to London, it then 
went to Manchester where it became yam, it then went 
to Paisley and was woven, then to Ayrshir and was 
tamboured, back to Paisley and was veined, next to 
Dumbarton where it was hand-served, and back again to 
Paisley, whence it was sent to Eenfrew, and was bleach- 
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ed and returned to Paisley, then to Glasgow to be finish- 
ed, and so per coach to London. It took three years to 
perform these journeys, contributed to the support of 150 
people, by whom it was increased in value 200 per cent." 

20. Haldi H. zardchoh or zarsud P. uruk-us-su/ry or 
uruk-oS'SabbagJiiriy or uruk'US'Zdfrdn A. curcuma L. mfran 
F. turmerick E. Order scitaminecB^ of the class monandria 
monogynia. Sown in kdmil land ; used in colouring, culi- 
nary and medicine. 

21. Kundru H. A vegetable of the palwal kind, sown 
along with pan, 

22. Nil H. nilaj A. nilah P. Indigofera L. Indigo E. 
and P. Order papilionacece^ of the diadelphia decandria 
class, sown in all soils ; there are generally two crops 
called the asdrhii, and the jamud or haisdkhi, (See nil.) 

23. JTkh or gannd H. naishakar P. kasab-us-sukkur A. 
saccharum officinaum L. Order gramina^ of the triandria 
digynia class. Land is chosen which yielded kharif and 
rail harvests the former year, and after being tilled, lies 
fallow till Pus, and is called pandri ; the canes are sown 
in layers and require irrigation ; the juice boiled and 
congealed is called gur orjagry In preparing sugar the 
juice is boiled to the proper consistency to admit of gra- 
nulation, and is denominated rdb or muscovado. When 
the cane is cut, a second crop is frequently derived and 
is called ukh peri, (See tikh.) 

24. Patsan H. cannabis L. chanvre F. hemp E. Order 
scabidce of the class dioceia pentandria. Sown on the bord- 
ers otjudr and bajrd ; the produce of poor land excels in 
quality, Si rich, in quantity. Insects are averse to it. 

25. Palwal H. A delicious vegetable, sown in kdmil 
land. 

26. Pan H. tamoli or tambol P. tambUl A. betel-leaf 
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E. betel F. Sown in kdmil land and protected from the 
weather by screens, called panicdris ; its root is termed 
iulinjan. 

27. Phiit H. a kind of melon, sown in sandy soil 
along with kapds. 

28. San H. a kind of hemp, see patsauy sown in all 
kinds of land of the past year's cultivation. 

29. TamhdM katki P. hajjirhhang H. iumhak A. tobacco 
E. tabac F. nicotiana tabacum L. Order luridce of the class, 
pentandria monogynia. Sown in iachhidna, bara^ kdmil and 
chdhi lands, and is transplanted, and irrigated. 

" Friend to the spirits, tchich with vapours bland ^ 
" It gently mitigates ; co?npanion fit 
" Of pleasantry and wine,^^ 

30. Baigan or bhdntd H. badinjan P. brinjal V. the 
egg-plant E. milongena L*. brinjele F. Of the same order 
and class as the above. Grown in kdmil land. 

31. Bdkila A. a kind of bean. Sown in kdmil land. 

32. BathudH. kataf A., sarmak P. orach E. atriplex 
hortensis L. arroche F. A genus of the polygamia moncecia 
class. A spontaneous herb, used in culinary and medi- 
cine. 

33. Chichindd H. a kind of long cucumber. Sown in 
kdmil land. 

34. Chauldi H. spinage E. spinacia L. epinards F. ispa^ 
nnj P. isfanakh A. Order holaracce of the dicecia pentandria 
class. Sown in kdmil land, for culinary purposes. 

35. Chukandar P. silk A. beetroot E. beta L. beeterave 

F. Of the same order as above, but class pentandria digyna. 
Sown in kdmil land. 

36 Chukd H. toorsheh P. hammdz A. sorrel E. acetosa 
or oxalis L. oseille F. Order holoracem of the class hexan- 
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dria trigynia. Sown in hamil land : in Arabic the flower 
is called tamir. It is a species of rumex. 

37. Dhendas or hhindi or ram turui H. gomho F. A mu- 
cilaginous vegetable. Cultivated in kdrnil land. 

38. Kaddii or sitd-phal H. kara or yaktin A. pumpkin 
or gourd E. cucurhita L. citrouille F. Order cucurhitacece 
of the class monoecia syngenesia. Cultivated in kdmil soil. 

39. Khird H. hadrang P. teai and kasud A. cucumber 
E. cucumis L. concomhre F. of the same order and class 
as above. 

40. Karam halld H. kalam P. kamrih or karnub or ^<2- 
r«m^ A. brassica L. cAow F. cole, colwort or colewort E. 
Order crnciferce of the class tetradynamia siliquoaa. Culti- 
vated in kdmil land : improperly called cabbage. 

" That herby tchich o'er the ichole terrestrial globe^ 
" Doth flourish and in great abundance yields^ 
" To low plebain and the haughty king, 
" Iti winter cabbage^ and green sprouts in spring. ^^ 

41. Kobi {phul) H. cauliflower E. choufl^ur F. brassica 
fl^orida L. vide No. 40. 

42. Kdhu P. khas A. lettuce E. lactuca L. to^w^ F. 
Order compositce of the syngenesia polygamia JEqualis class. 
Sown in kdmil land. 

43. Kachri H. dastamboyeh or dardab P. natural order 
cucurbit acce. Sown with /«f<fr and ^flrn ; a delicious small 
melon. 

44. ir«/e' H. turb P. /?yV A. radish E. rqphanus L. 
rfl?r^ F. Order sHiquosce of the class tetradynamia siliquo- 
sa. Sown in kdmil land, should be irrigated with brack- 
ish water. 

45. Methi H. shimlid or shimlit P. finugreek E. fcenum 
grcecum Jj. fenugrec F. A kind of spinage. Sown in yfcrfwe*/ 
land, used as food and in cataplasms. 
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46. Mirch surkh H. filfil^us-suadan A. cayenne pepper 
E. capsicum annum L. piment F. Order luridce of the pen-' 
tandria monogynia class ; used in culinary and grown in 
kdmil land. 

47. Marsd H. a kind of spinage grown in kdmil land. 

48. Nari H. A spontaneous spinage growing near 
tanks and rivers. 

49. Pethd H. a kind of gourd, cultivated in kdmil 
land. 

50. Post H. khashkhdsh or kodkndr P. ramman^us^sual 
A. poppy E. papaver album L. pavot P. Order rhcedce of 
the polyandria monogynia class. Grown in almost any 
soil, but is most luxuriant in manured kdmil When the 
capsules are half grown, longitudinal incisions are made 
in them, taking care to avoid penetrating the internal 
cavity ; early in the morning the juice which has exuded 
during the night, is collected by means of a sharp shell, 
and the wounding is repeated several times. When the 
juice has been evaporated to a proper consistency in the 
sun, it is fit for use ; from the seed oil is extracted. 

51. Pdlak H. iaklat-uz-zahibiah A. a spinage ; sown in 
kdmil land. 

52. Ratdlu H. yam E. and F. dioscoria L. Order sar- 
mentaeece of the class dieacia hexandria. Yams flourish best 
in poor soil. There culture is similar to that of potatoes, 
and they are often used as a preparatory crop for wheat. 

53. Shakarkand H. canvolvulus L. sweet potatoes E. 
Order companacece of the pentandria monogynia class. Grown 
in kdmil land ; raised from slips ; mature in four months ; 
propagated by covering the stems and protuberances with 
mould. 

54. 8em H. a kind of bean, sown in kdmil land. 

55. Shalgam P. shaljam A. turnip E. rapa L. navfl F. 
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Order siliquosa of the tetraydnamia siliquosa class. Tur- 
nips thrive best in arid, sandy soil, where most other 
plants perish. 

66, Sod H. shiwad and shiwat P. shibatt A. fennel E. 
fceniculum L. fenouil F. Order umhellatce of the pentan^ 
dria digynia class. Cultivated in kdmil land ; the leaves 
used in culinary. 

57. Turai H. A vegetable sown in kdmil land, and 
used in cookery. 

58. Tarhuz P. hindudnah H. dahuheh A. water-melon 
E. cucumia anguria L. melon deau F. Grown in kdmil 
lands along rivers, in small beds. 

59. Adrak H. zanjhil A. ginger E. amomum zingiber 
L. gingembre F. Order seifamineoe, of the monandria monO' 
gynia class. Ginger is propagated by the small pieces, 
prongs or protuberances of the root, each of which throws 
up two different stems. It thrives best in rich soil, but 
if grown in clay it shrinks less in scaldiDg than if grown 
in mould. When dried it is called sonth, 

60. Zaminkand P. is grown in kdmil land for its root, 
which is eaten by the poor. 

EABr, NTJKAEI. 

61. Chand or bunt H. nakhud P. himmiis A. a kind of 
pulse commonly called gram. Grown in even loamy soil; 
if it rain in Mdgh the crop is abundant. 

62. Chaind H. qrzan P. dukhan A. millet (a kind of) 
E. millium L. mil F. Grown in kdmil land and eaten as 
rice by the poor, and birds are fed on it. 

63. Qehun H. gandiim P. bur and hinteh A. wheat E. 
triticum L. fromente or blanche F. Order gramina of the 
triandria digynia class. Sown in soils oi first and middling 
quality^ and where it can be irrigated. 
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64. Jau chdhi H. P. shair A. barley E. hardeum L. 
orge F. The same order and class as wheat, and is grown 
in the same manner. 

65. Jau khaki or dhuryd H. Sown in bhur or high 
sandy soil. This jau is inferior to chdhi^ and will not 
thrive if the soil is hard. 

QQ, Masur H. adas A. machak P. a kind of vetch. 
Sown in land of last year's kharif harvest. 

67. Matar H. kasang and karasneh P. hah-uUhakar A. 
pea E. pmim L. pois F. Sown with jau khaki and reaped 
like chand; is less delicate in taste than the garden pea. 

6S» Rdi H. khardal P. mustard E. sinapis L. moutarde 
F. This may be sown in any kind of land, as it leaves 
the soil in sufficient tilth for the reception of any other 
crop ; oil is made of the seed and cake of the sedement, 
which is called khali, 

69. Sarson H. sarshafP. is of the same order {cruci- 
formes) and class {tetradynamia siliquosa) as 68, and is 
generally sown along with wheat, jau and carrots, in land 
wherein the kharif harvest has been the preceding crop. 

70. Sehudn H. Similar to the above but of inferior 
quality. 

71. Arhar H. kashdkhal or shdkhal P. a kind of pulse E. 
Is sown with judr and bdjrd and is used as food. 

72. Alsi H. katdn A. hazrak P. lint or flax E. linum 
sativum L. sen F. Order gruinalis of the pentandria pen^ 
tagynia class. Sown in all soils ; cloth is not made of it 
in this country ; its oil is used by painters. 

EABr, ZABTL 

73. Kustim H. {kar, the seed) hasakddnah P. dsfar or 
kdfisheh A. safflower E. carthamus L. Order compositcB of 
the syngenesia polygamia class. Sown similarly to wheat. 
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The flowers pulled when full blown form an excellent 
scarlet dye, and from the seed a medicinal oil is expressed. 

74. Kharbuza H. heitikh A. musk-melon E. Grown 
in well manured polach land, is peculiar to these provin- 
ces and will not grow in Bengal. 

75. Arand H. hedanjir P. khirwae A. palma ohristi E. 
F. ricinus cummunis L. Order iricocecey of the moncecia 
monadelphia class. It is sown round kapds fields. From 
the ripe nuts is drawn castor oil. 

76. Balangu P. ocimum L. basilic F. a kind of sweet 
basil. Order virticillafce of the didynamia gimnospermia 
class. Of spontaneous growth ; &om the seeds is made a 
pleasant beverage. 

77. Dhaniyd H. kishniz P. iuzbureh A. coriander E. 
coriandrum sativum L. coriandre F. Order timbellatce of 
pentandria digynia class. Grown similarly to carrots ; the 
leaves and seeds are used in cookery. 

78. Kah'i H. a sort of inferior cucumber. Grown in 
kdmil land, and used in culinary purposes. 

79. Khurfah A. loniya H. tor ok P. purslane E. portu- 
laca L. pourpier F. Order siiccidentm of the dodecandria 
monogynia class. Used in culinary ; the seeds are em- 
ployed as emulsions. 

80. Kdsni P. Mdni H. hindeba A. endive E. endivia L. 
chikoree blanche F. Eaised for its seed, which forms a cool- 
ing beverage. 

81. KawalgatfdB.. nilofarV, Grows wild in tanks. The 
seeds are called makhdnd and are parched and eaten by 
Hindus on fast days : they are also used as beads. 

82. Kaserii H. This grows wild in tanks and the roots 
are sweet and pleasant : dried they are used as medicine. 

83. Karaild H. a bitter pot herb. Grown in Mmil 
land ; rendered palatable by mixing onions. 
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84. Lehsun H. sir P. sum A. garKo E. allium L. ail F. 
Order spathacece of the hexandria monogynia class. A pun- 
gent root which warms and stimulates the solids, and 
attenuates tenacious juices by its penetrating powers. 

^b, Pidz P. kandhd H. basal A. onions E. allium cepa 
L. oignon F. of the same order and class as 84. Qrown in 
polach soil. 

86. Ajwdin H. ndnkhwdh P. talab-us-khubz A. Grown 
in kdmil land ; is a carminative. 

ZAMrNDAR, s. a land-lord, a land holder, a land proprie- 
tor, a land owner, the holder of an estate, vide mdlguzdr. 
In the L. Provinces where there are two rights in the 
same land, the zaminddr is the larger and the tqllukddr 
the smaller proprietor. In the U. Provinces this order 
is just reversed. Agriculture though popular, is not held 
to be a profitable trade, and those who follow it are as a 
rule in debt. Jis k% zamin ua kd karz^ is a saying that is of 
universal application. Zamtnddri, an estate in which the 
whole of the land of a community is held and managed 
in common. The rents with all other profits from the 
estate, are thrown into a common stock, and after deduct- 
ing the expenses, the balance is divided among the pro- 
prietors according to a fixed law. 

ZAU, s. money, — bdki, the amount of balance due, — bidna^ 
earnest money, — tdwdn, penalty, — taufir, savings, sur- 
plus money, excess, — khisdra^ damages, — nakd^ cash, 
ready money, — khez^ fertile, — ddr^ wealthy. 

ZAT, s. caste, zati^ personal. 

ZER-TAJWrZ, s. under consideration, subjudice, upon the 
tapis, — tahkikdt, under investigation. 

ZEWAE, «. jewels, ornaments. 

ZIDD, 8. enmity, spite, —karnd, to oppose, to contradict. 

ZILLAT, s. indignity. 
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ZIMMADAR, s. liable, responsible, also a trustee. 

ZIMN, s, a clause, the contents, anything comprehended, 
contained or inserted. 

ZIRAAT, 5. agriculture, husbandry, sown soil, tillage, cul- 
tivation. In indigo factories the word is often used to ex- 
press lands cultivated by the factory establishment, in oppo- 
sition to asdmiwdry which is the crop grown by cultivators. 

ZUHT7R, 8, accruing or arising (as the cause of action), 
also discovering, — hinde dqwdy cause of action. 
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